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OBITER  SCEIPTA.  X. 

In  the  hour  of  triumph  over  barbarism  it  is  cheering  to  know  that 
in  all  our  long  history  as  a  nation — in  all  the  history  of  the 
modern  world — there  has  never  been  a  war  fought  out  with  a 
Cause  so  absolutely  just,  so  undeniably  imposed  on  us  for  our 
very  existence  and  our  honour.  Nations,  in  a  war  of  life  and 
death,  are  liable  to  strange  delusions,  as  we  see  the  Germans  are. 
But  we  have  the  justice  of  our  cause  proclaimed  by  most  com¬ 
petent  witnesses  from  our  enemy  itself.  Habemus  confitentem 
reiiin.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  criminal  in  the  dock  we  ajre 
justified  and  even  honoured  for  our  good  faith.  In  every  war  in 
which  England  has  been  engaged  there  have  been  at  home  strong 
criticism  and  opposition.  Elizabeth’s  seamen  and  statesmen  were 
denounced  by  her  Catholic  subjects.  Cromwell,  Churchill,  Wal¬ 
pole,  Chatham,  North,  Pitt,  Wellington,  Palmerston,  Beacons- 
field,  Salisbury,  w^ere  bitterly  opposed  by  strong  parties — and  often 
with  more  or  less  justice  and  success.  Their  wars  were  often 
decried  as  unjust  or  unwise  by  good  and  reasonable  patriots  at 
home.  But  in  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  our  wars,  the  very 
Pacifists  have  now  ceased  to  flaunt  the  White  Flag ;  and  enemy 
witnesses  of  the  highest  standing  and  of  unimpeachable  credit 
have  proved  our  case  up  to  the  hilt. 

*  •  *  *  *  *  * 

Turn  to  two  such  witnesses  who  testify  to  British  good  faith 
and  Prussian  treachery — the  former  German  Ambassador,  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  and  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Muehlon.  These 
men,  both  of  the  highest  character,  have  been  driven  by  the 
fraud  of  their  own  Government  to  record  their  experiences  in 
private,  in  order  to  ease  their  conscience  and  to  clear  themselves 
to  their  owm  descendants  and  to  history.  Their  indignant  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  official  crimes  with  which  they  were  implicated  as 
agents  was  wTung  from  them ;  and,  in  after  years  when  ruin 
seemed  to  be  coming  on  their  country,  they  at  last  allowed  the 
record  to  be  shown  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  No  authorities 
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could  be  higher.  The  Prince,  after  a  life  in  the  diplomatic  service 
and  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Empire,  had  been  German  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London  for  two  years  before  the  war ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  direct  relations  during  the  menace  and  the  outbreak  ot 
war  passed  through  his  hands,  whilst  he  has  been  able  to  track 
and  discover  the*  indirect  relations  which  w’ent  on  behind  his 
back.  Dr.  Muehlon  wms  one  of  the  confidential  directors  of  the 
Krupp  company,  which  was  the  innermost  circle  of  the  war 
machine,  and,  as  such,  he  was  the  confidant. of  the  Kaiser’s  plans 
both  before  and  during  the  early  period  of  the  great  war. 
****** 

There  were  not  five  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  but  there  have 
been  at  least  two  righteous  servants  of  the  Kaiser  w^ho  hope  to 
escape  the  condemnation  of  future  ages.  Prince  Lichnowskv’s 
Memorandum  has  been  published  in  The  Times  and  the  Press 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  Cassell  and  Company  ;  but  the  edition 
that  I  prefer  to  quote  is  the  careful  copy  issued  by  the  American 
International  Conciliation  in  June,  1918  (No.  127.  New  York. 
Pp.  185).  This  has  the  entire  text  in  German  from  the  Berliner 
Borsen-Courier,  March  21st,  1918,  with  translation  on  the  opjiosite 
page  by  Munroe  Smith;  also  an  Introduction  (pp.  5-23),  by 
Munroe  Smith,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Columbia  University; 
the  Keply  of  Herr  von  Jagow^  March,  1918;  and  lastly.  Appen¬ 
dices  XXIV. — official  and  public  documents.  This  very  valuable 
collection  should  be  widely  circulated  at  home  and  with  neutrals. 
We  have  in  this  conclusive  volume  (1)  the  text  of  the  Ambassador’s 
Memoir,  published  in  Berlin ;  (2)  the  Eeply  of  the  late  German 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  official  representative  of  the  Empire  to 
the  world  at  the  moment  of  wmr ;  (3)  all  the  essential  documents 
which  prove  the  truth  of  the  M  ewoir ;  and  (4)  the  crushing 
analysis  of  the  whole  case  by  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  a  great 
authority  on  international  law. 

*  *  *  *  *  ■  * 

Prince  LichnoW'sky,  wdio  is  more  the  Austrian  magnate  than 
the  Prussian  Junker,  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour,  w'hilst  his  Imperial  master  is  a  thorough  blackguard.  The 
Prince  perhaps  ’  takes  himself  rather  too  seriously,  and  he  is 
naturally  bitter  with  the  bureaucrats  and  staff  who  deceived  him 
and  tricked  him.  He  understands  England  and  English  ways, 
and  his  personal  notes  of  Grey,  Asquith,  Haldane,  Churchill, 
Burns,  our  Ministers,  and  our  Press  are  intelligent  and  amusing. 
He  wultes  :  “  Was  der  Brite  hasst,  ist  a  bore,  a  schemer,  a  png— 
was  er  liebt,  ist  a  good  jelloic.”  [8jc  in  English  words.]  An 
Ambassador,  who  for  two  years  had  been  the  official  mouthpiece 
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of  German  policy,  who  was  in  daily  communication  with  our 
Foreign  Office,  and  who  is  too  clear-sighted  to  misunderstand 
events  and  too  proud  to  falsify  them,  is  a  witness  of  such  insight 
and  truthfulness  that  we  get  from  hun  “  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth” — as  completely  as  if  we  had  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  at  the  bar  of  the  Eecording  Angel  himself. 

****** 

Now,  the  points  whereon  the  witness  of  the  Prince  is  conclusive 
are  these  : — 

(1)  That  for  many  years  the  German  Empire  had  been  elabo¬ 
rately  organised  to  undertake  a  great  European  war  ; 

(•2)  That  France  was  to  be  eriished  first  by  a  tremendous  sudden 
rush,  before  either  Britain  or  Eussia  could  be  ready  to  help  her  ; 

(3)  That  Great  Britain  was  to  be  cajoled  by  pretence  of  friend¬ 
ship,  of  which  the  Prince,  himself  the  dupe,  was  to  be  a  chief 
agent ; 

(4'  That  every  effort  was  made  to  embroil  Britain  with  Fiance 
and  with  Eussia ; 

(5)  That  the  real  aim  was  to  crush  the  British  Empire,  and 
on  its  ruins  to  succeed  to  a  world  dominion ; 

(6)  That  the  Serbian  incident  wus  merely  a  pretext  by  which 
European  w'ar  might  seem  to  be  originated  by  Austria ; 

(7)  That  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey  and  the  Cabinet  made  every  effort 
for  years  to  satisfy  German  interests,  and  to  the  last  hour  sought 
to  prevent  war ; 

(8)  That  these  efforts  were  on  the  point  of  succeeding  when 
the  Kaiser  and  the  war  staff  had  already  resolved  to  force  on  the 
war. 

****** 

The  Prince  was  surprised  to  find  the  Embassy  offered  to  him, 
and  he  discovered  too  late  that  he  was  only  used  as  a  catspaw  to 
deceive  us.  When  he  came  to  London  in  November,  1912,  he 
found  himself  welcomed  with  effusion  by  the  Government  and  the 
country.  He  saw  that  the  naval  policy  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
provocative  and  blustering  tone  in  1905,  1908,  and  1911  had  con¬ 
vinced  soldiers  and  publicists  that  Germany  was  preparing  for 
war.  So  far  from  any  ”  encircling,”  to  hem  in  or  injure  Germany, 
what  he  found  was  a  general  rapprochement  of  Powers  to  defend 
themselves  against  German  aggression.  Sir  Edward  Grey  met 
the  Prince  with  sincere  efforts  ”  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  ” 
—den  Weltfriedeii  sichern.  The  Entente  he  says  "was  a  mutual 
assurance  against  the  risk  of  war.”  The  policy  of  our  Foreign 
Office,  says  the  German  Ambassador,  was  “to  bring  the  two  groups 
nearer” — he  writes  these  words  in  italics  and  in  English.  All 
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through  the  two  years  of  his  service  in  London  the  German  Envoy  1 
found  Sir  E.  Grey  siding  with  him  on  Balkan  problems,  and  even 
offering  him  territorial  and  commercial  advantages,  first  in  South- 
East  Africa,  and  then  in  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad. 

****** 

The  very  friendly  policy  of  Sir  E.  Grey  in  these  three  matters 
brought  on  his  head,  both  at  the  time  and  since,  opposition  and 
criticism  from  British  Conservatives;  but  this  proves  how  false 
and  even  absurd  are  the  German  charges  on  our  Foreign  Secretary 
that  he  was  hostile  to  them,  much  more  the  wdld  nonsense  that 
“  the  false  Grey  caused  the  war.”  The  Ambassador  writes : 

“  The  British  Government  showed  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet 
our  interests  and  wishes.”  He  even  writes  in  English  and  in 
italics  the  remark  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  :  “We  don’t  wmit  to 
grudge  Germany  her  colonial  development.”  The  Prince  is  proud 
of  his  success  in  the  African  treaty,  and  well  he  may  be  pleased. 

He  is  even  more  proud  of  his  successes  in  the  Asiatic  treaty  he 
obtained — by  which  the  German  sphere  of  influence  was  extended 
and  the  Baghdad  and  Anatolian  railway  secured  to  Germany. 
Both  treaties — fortunately  for  us — were  never  ratified,  owing  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  War  Staff,  who  feared  that  such  a  success, 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  would  enlarge  the  power  of  the  traders 
and  satisfy  the  popular  ambition — and  so  make  for  peace  and 
postpone  war.  But  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Asquith  and  | 
Grey  made  such  striking  concessions  in  the  cause  of  peace  is 
overwhelming  proof  of  their  almost  abject  Pacifism. 

****** 

Of  Lord  Grey  himself,  with  whom  the  Prince  was  mainly  in 
relation,  the  Ambassador  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  confidence 
and  honour.  “  In  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  his  influence 
was  almost  unlimited.”  “  Falsehood  and  intrigue  are  equally 
foreign  to  him.”  As  to  Mr.  Asquith,  ‘‘  Like  his  friend  Grey, 
he  is  a  pacifist  and  inclined  to  an  understanding  with  Germany.” 
The  whole  effect  of  the  M emoir  is  to  show  that  the  British  states¬ 
men  were  absolutely  bent  on  peace,  and  that  Grey  impressed  his 
opponent  as  a  man  “  of  complete  honesty  and  unmistakable  sin¬ 
cerity.”  Indeed,  in  the  Prince’s  opinion,  if  the  Conference  pro¬ 
posed  by  Grey  on  the  eve  of  war  had  been  accepted  by  Germany 
the  war  would  have  been  averted. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

To  this  scathing  indictment  of  Kaiserism  and  defence  of  British 
good  faith  by  an  honourable  man,  von  Jagow  has  made  an  official 
reply.  Not  a  single  point  of  importance  does  he  attempt  to  deny 
or  to  refute.  Except  by  a  few  trivial  personalities,  he  makes  no 
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real  answer  at  all.  But  he  goes  farther.  This  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  in  March  last,  says  :  “I  believe  in  Sir  Edw’ard  Grey’s 
love  of  peace  and  in  his  earnest  wish  to  arrive  at  an  agi’eement 
with  ns.”  Can  any  public  utterances  carry  further  the  justification 
of  our  country  that  we  entered  into  war,  as  the  American  jurist 
says,  “  with  spotlessly  clean  hands”? 

****** 

If  anything  could  strengthen  the  witness  of  Prince  Lichnowsky 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Diary  of  Dr.  W.  Muehlon  (Cassell  and  Co., 
1918).  This,  too,  is  an  official  revelation  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Muehlon 
for  some  time  before  the  war,  and  until  the  end  of  1914,  was  a 
director  of  Krupps,  the  great  armament  firm  at  Essen.  Before 
his  resignation  he  was  pressed  by  his  colleagues  to  remain,  and 
even  to  be  their  chairman.  His  diary  was  a  private  record  kept 
for  himself,  and  written  from  August  to  November  in  the  first 
year  of  the  w'ar.  Now,  the  great  manufactory  of  Essen,  in  which 
the  Kaiser  is  a  large  shareholder,  and  w'hich  is  almost  regarded 
as  attached  to  the  Supreme  Staff,  has  always  been  treated  with 
special  confidence,  and  no  director  could  be  kept  from  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  war  projects.  Everyone  will  remember  how  the  American 
Ambassador  was  allowed  a  sight  of  the  mysterious  giant  gun 
which  destroyed  the  Belgian  forts  and  was  the  first  great  surprise 
and  the  first  great  success  of  the  German  Staff.  Dr.  Muehlon 
was  one  of  the  makers  of  that  tremendous  engine.  As  the  horrors 
of  the  war  deepened,  he  wrote  day  by  day  his  personal  anxieties 
and  his  private  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  War  Lord  and  his 
Staff.  ,\t  last,  when  he  had  quitted  his  office  and  his  country  in 
shame  and  foreboding,  his  Diary  was  published  at  Zurich,  in 
May.  1918,  with  the  title  The  Devastation  of  Europe. 

****** 

Tn  every  point  Dr.  Muehlon  entirely  supports  the  Prince,  and 
he  thoroughly  justifies  the  efforts  of  Lord  Grey  to  avert  the  war. 
He  saw  at  once  when  the  Archduke  was  assassinated,  on  June 
28th,  1914,  that  “  the  European  war  is  now  a  certainty.”  He 
knew  that  ”  a  blow  against  Serbia  would  be  a  blow  against 
Russia,”  that  France  must  support  Hussia,  and  that  England 
must  support  France.  He  knew  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  War 
Staff  were  the  real  authors  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia. 
On  July  17th,  before  war,  he  knew  that  the  Kaiser  had  promised 
an  act  of  war  to  Austria.  When  the  Note  of  July  22nd  was 
sent  “  all  classes  of  the  population  interpreted  it  lo  mean  a 
world  war.”  The  British  proposal  for  a  Conference  was  thrust 
aside  by  Berlin,  which  declared  war  against  Russia  and  France. 
The  Chancellor’s  speech,  that  “  necessity  knows  no  law,”  when 
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t  hey  invaded  Belgium,  shocked  Dr.  Muehlon,  who  wrote  :  “  It 
means  fearful  moral  injury  to  ourselves,”  ”  even  a  victorious  war 
would  not  restore  to  us  the  confidence  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world.”  “  That  will  bring  its  own  nemesis,”  ”  I  respect  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  who  would  not  submit  to  degradation.” 

****** 

As  the  enormities  of  the  Hun  invasion  extended,  this  high- 
minded  German  patriot  is  filled  with  indignation  and  alarm.  “  The 
Irick  we  played  on  Belgium  is  unspeakably  mean  and  loathsome.” 
Tt  would  stain  any  laurels  they  might  win.  “  Universal  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  a  crime.”  “  The  Germans  circulate  lies  or  truth  to  suit 
their  momentary  purpose.”  This  just  man,  having  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  real  facts,  is  scandalised  by  official  mendacity  and 
public  credulity.  “  They  are  taught  that  political  and  private 
morality  are,  and  must  be,  two  entirely  different  spheres.”  The 
favourite  preacher,  Traub,  said  that  the  Chancellor’s  confession 
of  wrong  “converted  that  ivrong  into  a  right.”  In  the  meantime 
Kaiser,  Army,  and  Church  poured  out  invocations  to  ”  the  German 
God.”  This  w^as  too  much  for  our  honest  German,  who  writes: 

“  Nauseous  hypocrisy  and  cunning,  contempt  for  the  people,  and 
fear  such  as  criminals  feel — these  are  the  ingredients  of  that 
Government  piety ;  and  its  aims  are  nothing  but  the  sanctification 
of  the  Lie,  the  worship  of  Brutality,  the  deification  of  Wilhelm 
IT.” 

****** 

This  clear  and  just  spirit,  admitted  behind  the  secrets  of  the 
German  war  aims,  foresees  the  result  even  of  German  victory. 
“  Disdain  and  abhorrence  will  make  everyone  insist  upon  being 
spared  the  sight  of  a  German,”  he  says.  The  professors  “  preach 
a  kind  of  regulated  and  pedantic  barbarism.”  Germans,  he  cries 
out,  “in  your  blind  servility  you  are  becoming  a  common  danger!” 
He  sees  wdth  horror  how  the  whole  German  nation  were  equally 
guilty  of  these  outrages,  massacre  of  civilians,  burning  and  sacking 
of  towns,  murder  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  He  sees  it  and  he 
foretells  that  it  will  stamp  infamy  on  the  German  name.  Every 
line  in  his  book  supports  the  Memoir  of  the  Prince,  proves  the 
truth  and  the  good  faith  of  the  case  made  out  by  our  Government 
and  our  Press.  Dr.  Muehlon  at  times  himself  is  takei\  in  by 
official  mendacity ;  he  is  a  man  of  sensitive  morality ;  perhaps 
with  us  he  might  have  been  a  Pacifist,  or  even  a  C.O. ;  but  of  his 
honesty  and  veracity  there  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt.  His  Diary — 
the  confessions  and  groans  wrung  from  him  by  the  Power  of 
w'hich  he  was  once  the  confidential  agent,  and  now  is  the  innocent 
victim,  should  be  widely  circulated  and  read  amongst  us  in  every 
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army,  in  every  factory,  in  every  club,  as  the  story  of  militarism 
tolil  by  one  “who  knows” — who  knows  it  at  home,  and  sees  the 
future  of  abhorrence  it  has  “  brought  down  on  itself.” 

****** 

It  amused  me  to  receive  from  the  Society  of  Friends  their 
Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Nation  which  they  hoped  would 
commend  itself  to  me  so  that  I  would  circulate  it  for  free  distri¬ 
bution.  This  appeal  to  “  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  ”  and  “  of 
freedom  of  opinion  ”  is  mendacious  cant.  No  one  attempts  to 
disturb  the  religious  liberty  of  Friends  or  any  other  body  of 
worshippers.  They  are  perfectly  free  to  follow  their  own  mode 
of  worship.  No  one  seeks  to  limit  the  expression  of  their  own 
opinion.  They  are,  indeed,  using  it  to  misrepresent  and  slander 
the  public  authority  of  the  State.  Men  who  defy  the  law  of  the 
land,  who  are  deserters  in  face  of  the  enemy,  are  public  enemies, 
criminals,  and  outcasts.  Every  thief,  murderer,  and  firebrand 
can  say  in  times  of  revolution  that  he  is  following  his  own  con¬ 
science  and  “  obeying  the  law  of  God.”  None  talk  so  loudly  of 
“  obeying  the  law  of  God  ”  as  do  the  Kaiser  and  his.  soldiers,  when 
they  slay,  burn,  and  rape,  as  being  the  Holy  Mission  of  their 
chosen  race.  In  any  other  country  but  ours  men  who  refuse  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  citizens  would  be  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot.  They  are  lucky  not  to.be  hanged  as  common  murderers,  for 
they  are  accomplices  of  the  savages  who  are  slaughtering  in  cold 
blood  their  brothers  and  sisters  wholesale — the  modern  Huns 
who  glory  in  reviving  the  title  of  “  The  Scourge  of  God.” 
****** 

Even  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  struggles  and  splendid  feats 
of  arms — which  make  1918  more  striking  in  our  history  than 
Chatham’s  great  year,  1758 — w^e  are  being  daily  stunned  with 
the  conflict  of  domestic  and  economic  parties,  with  Trade  Con¬ 
gresses,  Industrial  Reconstruction,  Whitley  Committees,  Leagues, 
Strikes,  Employers’  and  Workmen’s  Associations.  To  one  who 
follows  the  endless  ramifications  of  Labour  programmes,  all  the 
projects,  the  forecasts,  the  resolutions,  hopes,  and  fears  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  what  a  Babel  of  irreconcilable  cries  does 
it  seem  !  Compare  the  formal  votes  of  the  recent  Congress — which 
at  least  could  show  huge  numerical  forces — with  the  survey  and 
proposals  of  a  leading  capitalist  of  great  experience  and  influence. 
Sir  Charles  Macara,  President  of  the  Cotton  Spinners’  Associa¬ 
tion.'  Here  is  a  great  master  of  conciliation.  Can  he  and  all 
the  able  and  public-spirited  men  associated  with  him,  can  the 

(1)  Social  and  Indiif^frinl  Reform,  by  J>ir  Tharles  W.  Macava,  Bart.  (Shari’att 
and  Tfuglte.s,  Alanche;9ter.  1918.) 
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Whitley  Committee,  can  the  Industrial  Committee — can  any  con¬ 
ciliator  whatever  conciliate  such  keenly  opposed,  such  passionate 
interests  in  the  future  of  the  economic  world?  And  yet  we  all 
know  that  unless,  when  w^ar  ends,  organised  Labour  and  scientific 
Capital,  industrial  strategy  and  excited  linesmen,  can  be  brought 
to  work  together  with  a  will — work  as  British  men  never  worked 
so  well  before — there  is  opening  to  us  the  seething  chaos  of  Rus¬ 
sian  anarchy  and  famine. 


As  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  coming — days  that  I  am  too 
old  to  see — the  idea  still  haunts  me  that,  immeasurable  and  un¬ 
foreseen  as  the  events  of  these  four  years  of  war  have  been,  per¬ 
haps  when  war  is  at  an  end,  events  even  more  incalculable  and 
more  prodigious  may  await  this  sorely-tried  people — for  whom, 
but  ten  years  hence,  all  seemed  to  so  many  of  us  happy,  pros¬ 
perous,  and  assured.  Sir  Charles  Macara,  in  his  “  Survey  of 
Present  Conditions,”  quotes  the  famous  warning  :  ”  More  States 
have  been  ruined  by  faction  than  have  fallen  before  the  sword  of 
the  conqueror.”  I  trust  that  when  our  men  return  from  the 
brightest  page  of  our  history,  as  the  nation  in  arms  and  victorious 
to  save  its  future  life,  they  may  not  come  to  a  Britain  in  the 
throes  of  civil  conflict  and  factious  confusion.  Our  poet  told  us  ; — 

....  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown ’d  than  war.  .  .  . 

May  it  not  be  that  Peace  may  have  its  battles  yet  w'orse  than 
those  of  war? 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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If,  contrary  to  Ministerial  predictions,  the  present  year  does  not 
bring  decisive  victory  to  the  Allies,  it  bids  fair  at  least  to  end  a 
long  period  of  shadowy  promises  and  childish  delusions.  For  the 
belligerents  are  perceptibly  nearing  the  region  of  hard  realities 
where  the  elements  of  the  world  problems  to  which  the  war  has 
imparted  actuality  can  be  gauged  with  relative  accuracy.  Thus 
it  has  become  evident  to  friend  and  foe  that  since  the  people  of 
the  United  States  threw'  their  weight  into  our  scale  the  material 
and  moral  resources  on  which  the  Central  Empires  depended  for 
vigtory  have  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 
The  final  issue,  therefore,  is  but  a  question  of  measurable  time 
and  common  sense.  But  common  sense  would  appear  to  be  much 
less  widespread  than  its  name  suggests.  For  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  conflict  the  Allies  were  likewise  potentially  as  superior  to 
their  adversaries  as  they  are  to-day,  and  w'ere  just  as  confident 
of  the  upshot.  And  yet  sheer  mismanagement  of  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  third-rate  politicians  whom  the  play  of  party  system  had 
thrust  into  giddy  prominence  bereft  them  of  their  advantages 
and  left  them  drifting  towards  irretrievable  disaster.  It  was  the 
advent  of  the  United  States  that  transformed  the  situation  and 
reversed  the  respective  prospects  of  the  belligerents.  It  is  to  the 
United  States  that  we  must  look  for  the  coherent  policy  that  will 
utilise  these  advantages  and  crown  the  work.  Europe  then  will 
owe  its  salvation  to  America  and  the  ensuing  loss  of  its  prepon¬ 
derant  rdle  in  the  world  to  its  own  amateur  statesmen. 

At  first  the  Germans,  who  had  overrated  the  effects  of  the 
U-boat  campaign  and  underestimated  the  unity  and  mobility  of 
the  American  people,  failed  to  realise  how  real  and  how  radical 
was  this  sudden  change.  In  particular,  when  inaugurating  their 
great  offensive  of  July,  they  w'ere  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  number  of  American  troops  on  which  Marshal  Foch — then 
playing  a  w'aiting  game — could  reckon,  wherefore  they  deliberately 
ran  risks,  insignificant  enough  had  their  estimate  been  correct, 
hut  which  in  the  light  of  facts  must  be  characterised  as  tremen¬ 
dous.  One  result  has  been  a  sequence  of  German  reverses  which 
do  credit  to  Foch’s  leadership  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  previous 
marvellous  exploits  of  the  Allied  armies.  Another  effect  has  been 
a  perceptible  lowering  of  the  German  moral,  a  creeping  dread 
lest  even  their  most  moderate  hopes  should  be  blasted  and  a  fervid 
desire  to  eke  out  waning  military  effort  with  diplomatic  chicane. 
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And  in  this  sort  of  offensive  the  Teutons  are  past  masters. 
Presently  we  may  have  a  fresh  sample  of  their  most  plausible 
jugglery. 

The  end  therefore  is  not  yet.  One  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  even 
in  sight  if  we  make  it  wholly  dependent  upon  military  operations. 
For  although  the  enemy  has  sustained  a  series  of  damaging  checks 
which  have  impaired  his  strength  and  damped  his  spirits,  he  can, 
and  presumably  will,  hold  out  for  a  long  while  yet,  and  if  peace  i 
terms  are  to  be  dictated  to  him  on  the  field  of  battle  the  treatv  i 
will  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1920.  Tn  this  j 
reading  of  the  situation  there  is  no  pessimistic  note,  for  it  is  j 
purely  conditional.  The  campaign  may  reach  a  climax  by  other  * 
means  and  then  a  different  calculation  would  be  called  for.  It 
is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent 
peoples — say  the  Germans — may,  before  a  military  decision  is 
reached,  constrain  their  Government  to  close  with  the  alternative.  [ 
For  even  in  Germany  the  blight  of  Bolshevism  is  spreading.  But, 
assuming  that  they  and  their  confederates  resolve  to  fight  on,  L 
they  may  conceivably  stand  at  bay  for  another  two  years.  i 

It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  count  on  their  losing  heart 
and  knuckling  down  because  their  prospects  are  become  cheeiles^ 
or  to  speculate  on  their  unwillingness  to  offer  up  their  lives  for 
what  to  us  may  seem  a  lost  cause.  We  have  often  enough  in 
the  past  underrated  the  strength  of  their  moral  fibre.  In  our  I 
own  interests  it  behoves  us  to  set  a  fair  valuation  on  it  now.  In 
this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  mind  the  example 
of  the  French  in  the  year  1871.  They  had  been  defeated  rapidly 
and  thoroughly.  But  they  would  not  come  to  terms.  Unlike 
the  Germans  of  to-day  they  occupied  no  enemy  country.  Far 
from  that,  their  own  territory  was  overrun  with  hostile  troops. 
And  yet  they  fought  on  manfully.  Not  only  had  they  no  allies, 
but  not  one  of  their  powerful  neutral  neighbours  was  minded  to  | 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  alleviate  their  position.  \et  they 
did  not  despair.  A  domestic  revolution  changed  the  regime  and 
introduced  confusion  into  the  administration.  But  still  the  French 
fought  on.  Finally  the  enemy  invested  and  bombarded  Paris  and  ^ 
famished  its  population.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  it  become 
possible  for  the  invaders  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace.  Have  : 
we  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  Germans  are  less  patriotic,  less 
resolute,  less  tenacious  than  their  chivalrous  adversaries?  ^ 

But  the  im})Osition  of  peace  terms  does  not  necessarily  connote  | 
the  achievement  of  our  war  aims.  The  correlate  of  a  military 
victory  is  not  always  a  political  triumph.  If  the  Entente  Powers 
had  defeated  the  Central  Empires  eighteen  months  ago  as  they 
anticipated,  compelled  them  to  evacuate  all  the  occupied  territory, 
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to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Belgium,  and  agree  to  some  satisfactory 
settlement  of  France’s  special  demands,  and  concluded  peace  on 
these  conditions,  Germany  would  still  have  disposed  in  the  East 
of  ample  means  of  ultimately  winning  the  over-lordship  of  Europe 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  Allies  had  dictated  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  would  have  availed  them  little.  In  like  manner 
the  enemy,  who  from  the  outset  of  the  war  down  to  last  July 
occupied  770,000  square  kilometres  of  allied  tenitory — one  and  a 
half  times  the  area  of  the  German  Empire — to  say  nothing  of 
the  851,000  square  kilometres  comprised  in  the  borderlands  of 
Eussia — as  compared  with  the  2,039  square  kilometres  of  hostile 
territory  held  by  the  Entente — has  failed  to  turn  these  acquisitions 
into  lasting  politico-economic  gains.  The  test,  then,  of  the  worth 
of  final  victory  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  war  is  brought  to 
a  conclusion  but  the  lines  on  which  peace  is  re-established  and 
safeguarded.  If  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  Germany  retains 
economic  control,  actual  or  potential,  of  the  East,  she  will  be  able 
in  time  to  become  -mistress  of  the  Western  States  as  well,  and 
owner  of  their  overseas  possessions.  Consequently  either  that 
control  must  be  kept  permanently  beyond  her  reach  or  proof 
must  be  adduced  that  she  no  longer  has  the  will  to  wieki  it,  other¬ 
wise  our  most  brilliant  military  triumphs  will  not  be  worth  the 
sacrifices  which  they  cost. 

The  sole  motive  that  can  reasonably  be  invoked  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  struggle  is  the  means  which  our  victory  is  e.\- 
pected  to  contribute  towards  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance 
of  peace.  But  as  military  operations  alone  will  not  supply  these 
means  they  must  be  eked  out  in  some  other  way,  and  Mr.  Wilson’s 
adaptation  of  Kant’s  proposal  to  federate  the  States  of  the  world 
would  a[>pear,  despite  many  and  grave  drawbacks,  to  be  the  most 
promising.  Kant’s  project  issued  from  the  brain  of  a  philosopher. 
The  adaptation  of  it  to  latter-day  States  by  America’s  President 
will  have  to  be  worked  into  shape  by  a  psychological  jurist.  At 
best  it  is  only  an  agency  for  suppressing  that  systematic  poisoning 
of  human  relations  which  hitherto  moved  peoples  and  races  to 
concentrate  their  ingenuity  and  spend  their  substance  in  plotting 
against  potential  adversaries  in  peace  time  as  a  prelude  to  slaying 
them  ruthlessly  in  war.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

The  success  of  this  grandiose  experiment  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  mutual  trust  that  prevails  among  the  members  of  the 
association.  Unless  they  lay  aside  mutual  suspicion  they  will 
never  consent  to  cut  down  their  armaments  below  the  pre-war 
needs  of  national  defence,  to  subordinate  some,  and  sacrifice  other, 
national  interests  to  those  of  the  larger  community  or  to  work 
together  for  super-national  aims.  And  the  sine  qua  non  of  success 
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is  disarmament.  Again,  such  freedom  from  misgivings  pre¬ 
supposes  the  previous  complete  satisfaction  of  the  territorial 
claims  of  each  nation  within  the  limits  of  equity  and  com¬ 
patibility  with  the  main  objects  of  the  League,  and  these  limits 
in  turn  exclude  all  territorial  changes  not  postulated  by  the 
principles  of  justice  and  nationality.  Now  these  canons,  however 
conscientiously  applied,  would  not  deprive  the  Central  Empires 
of  the  means  of  extending  and  consolidating  their  power  and 
influence  in  the  East  so  long  as  Eussia  remains  prostrate,  while 
the  temptation  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  might 
prove  irresistible.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  getting  over  this 
difficulty,  either  by  incapacitating  the  Teutonic  peoples  for  under¬ 
taking  a  campaign  that  proniises  well,  or  else  by  giving  them 
adequate  motives  for  discarding  violence  as  an  aid  to  prosperity 
and  progress.  President  Wilson,  starting  from  the  axiom  that 
peace  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  a  means,  and  that  war 
is  sometimes,  as  at  present,  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  declared  for  the 
latter  method,  which  theoretically  is  alone  efficacious.  But  w'hether 
it  can  successfully  be  applied  to  the  Teuton  race  by  men  who  are 
ignorant  of  Teuton  psychology  is  open  to  doubt. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  scheme  of  federating  the 
States  of  Europe  has  long  appealed  to  the  Kaiser  as  forcibly  as 
to  President  Wilson.  Each  of  these  rulers  looks  upon  it  as  the 
final  stage  of  the  great  world  reform  which  he  is  steadily  toiling 
to  accomplish.  To  my  knowledge  Wilhelm  II.  has  for  many 
years  been  pondering  over  this  ambitious  plan  with  such  con¬ 
centration  of  mental  power  as  he  could  command  and  fitfully 
striving  to  surmount  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution. 
Down  to  the  spring  of  the  year  1914  he  appears  to  have  believed 
that  he  might  embody  it  in  institutions  by  peaceful  expedients, 
reinforced,  perhaps,  by  the  rattling  of  his  sabre  and  the  raising 
of  his  voice.  The  idea  was  originally  engrafted  in  his  mind  by 
Witte,  who,  having  accommodated  it  to  the  needs  of  Eussia,  made 
it  the  mainspring  of  his  own  home  and  foreign  policy.  The  Kaiser 
assimilated  the  conception  readily  and  advocated  it  warmly.  If 
he  had  had  that  touch  of  genius  which  would  have  made  him  the 
Teuton  Messiah  for  w^hom  he  seriously  took  himself,  he  might 
have  realised  his  dream  and  by  judiciously  sacrificing  shadows 
for  substance  established  the  pax  Germanica  in  Europe  without 
once  unsheathing  the  sword.  What  the  pax  Germanica  would 
have  been  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  has  taught  us.  Por  that 
was  the  kind  of  league  wdiich  the  German  Emperor  had  in 
mind. 

On  September  26th,  1905,  the  Kaiser  said  to  Witte  ;  “  Every 
fair-minded  person  who  can  perceive  the  stagnation  of  Europe 
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as  it  really  is,  and  discern  the  decay  it  begets,  must,  if  he  longs 
for  pacific  progress  and  economic  order,  feel  drawn  to  our  ideas. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  a  holy  alliance  nor  any  mere  temporary 
coalition,  but  ...  an  organism  that  can  live  and  grow  and  thrive. 
Mere  treaties  will  not  work  the  transformation.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  glorious  undertaking.  All 
that  we  need  are  the  right  men.” 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  Kaiser  himself  w’as  not  the 
right  man.  Among  other  defects  he  lacked  the  self-command  to 
withstand  temptation,  and  he  sw'erved  from  his  owm  goal-line  and 
turned  off  on  a  side-path  in  order  to  snatch  a  transient  success. 
By  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chow  he  frustrated  his  pet  scheme,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  regain  the  lost  opportunity  by  downright 
duplicity.  This  it  was  that  led  to  the  secret  Eusso-German  Treaty 
of  Bjorke  and  to  the  fateful  developments  that  ensued.  Whether 
President  Wilson  is  the  destined  leader  who  can  accomplish  the 
noble  work  which  in  its  travestied  shape  fired  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Kaiser,  time  alone  can  tell.  He  has  certainly  displayed  some 
qualities  of  statesmanship,  such  as  the  gift  of  seeing  and  seeking 
the  whole  instead  of  a  part,  of  adjusting  means  to  ends,  of  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  root  of  a  matter  in  lieu  of  tackling  its  offshoots ;  he 
eschews  mere  expedients,  works  by  system,  and  has  no  patience 
with  the  pettifoggery  of  diplomatic  chanceries.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  Ts  sometimes  a  prisoner  to  his  own  logic  and  im¬ 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground  he  has  to  ti'averse.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  the  war  as  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  conceived 
it  was  the  forging  of  this  world-federation  under  ward  to  the 
German  people.  It  is  for  that  consummation  that  they  are 
fighting  to-day. 

Involuntarily  they  may  have  to  resign  themselves  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal,  which  has  for  its  base  not  Europe  but  the  entire  globe, 
and  for  its  object  not  the  politico‘economic  ascendency  of  a  nation 
but  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  But  even  if  the  urge  of 
circumstance  were  to  force  them  into  the  larger  fold,  it  is  thought 
by  many  Germans  that  their  race,  in  virtue  of  its  numbers, 
cohesion,  virility,  push,  and  organising  skill  would  end  by  rising 
to  the  foremost  place  there  and  acquiring  paramount  influence 
among  the  federated  States.  They  would  Teutonise  the  League 
in  Europe,  and  Europeanise  it  in  the  wmrld.  Eor  Mr.  Wilson’s 
project  does  not  deny  to  the  penitent  Teutons  the  right  of  com¬ 
peting  economically  wdth  other  peoples  on  equal  terms,  nor  will 
it  forbid  them  to  expand  and  overflow  into  the  countries  of  their 
less  gifted  neighbours.  And  more  than  this  they  hardly  need 
in  order  to  achieve  their  aims.  This  forecast  is  not  fantastic. 
T^nless  the  other  races  of  Europe  acquire  new  qualities  they  can 
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liardly  hold  their  own  against  their  keen,  hard-workifig  competi- 
tors  in  the  coming  struggle  for  existence.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Germans  must  he  literally  converted  before  they  can  safely  be 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  new  international  community,  it  | 
is  no  less  true  that  the  Allied  peoples  must  be  equipped  by  nature 
anew,  before  they  can  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the 
federation  of  the  world.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  individual  [ 
German  is  intellectually  inferior  to  the  Frenchman,  the  Hriton, 
or  the  Slav.  What  is  certain  is  that  racially  the  Teutons  are  in  | 
some  important  respects  their  superiors.  f 

The  tw’ofold  problem,  then,  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  tackling  is  \ 
so  to  readjust  the  relations  of  State  to  State  that  disputes  between  * 
them  shall  be  settled  as  betw'een  fellow-citizens,  and  to  do  away  | 
with  the  permanent  causes  of  such  disputes.  The  problem  has  i 
not  yet  been  solved,  because  hitherto  international  law — in  spite  | 
of  the  voluminous  codes  and  commentaries  devoted  to  it — had  no 
existence  in  fact,  and  the  distribution  of  territory  and  raw 
material  on  which  the  system  of  world  polity  rested  was,  and 
still  is,  so  unequal  and  unfair  as  in  some  cases  to  warrant  fierce 
resentment  and  set  a  premium  on  w^ell-organised  violence.  Of 
schemes  for  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  international  law^  there 
w’as  no  scarcity,  but  they  were  disembodied.  They  lacked  effective 
sanction  in  the  past,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  receive  | 
it  in  the  future  without  national  sacrifices,  some  of  them  most  I- 
painful,  on  the  part  of  the  federated  States.  This  is  the  weak  L 
spot  of  the  American  project,  as  it  w'as  of  every  similar  scheme  f 
that  wms  ever  formulated.  The  most  hopeful  remarks  that  can  L 
be  made  of  President  Wilson’s  proposals  are  that  they  are  in  the  ■ 
nature  of  a  grandiose  revolutionary  experiment  wdiich  is  amply  j 
warranted  by  the  dread  alternative.  j 

From  histoi'y  there  is  little  to  be  gleaned  that  would  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  venture.  For,  although  before  and  after  1 
Kant’s  suggestive  study  on  universal  peace  some  public  men  felt  | 
l^rompted  to  reset  the  State  system  of  Europe  on  a  basis  of  stable  I 
territorial  equipoise,  they  merely  talked  and  did  nothing.  On 
one  occasion,  over  200  years  ago,  a  positive  but  grotesquely  feeble  : 
effort  w'as  put  forth  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  balances 
by  a  series  of  diplomatic  compacts.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
exhausting  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  but  the  peace  of 
rtrecht,  which  was  to  have  bestow'ed  upon  the  much-suffering 
peoples  of  Europe  a  long  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war,  lacked 
the  requisite  safeguards  w'hich  only  a  pow'erful  organism  can 
supply.  Another  experiment  was  ma^e  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
w'hich  took  up  the  threads  and  spun  a  new  tissue — the  Holy 
Alliance — w^hich  was  to  have  quickened  and  refined  politics  with 
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the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  only  succeeded 
ill  furthering  political  reaction. 

To-day  the  continuity  of  history  is  broken  and  the  ordering  of 
the  world’s  communities  on  lines  which  substitute  arbitration  for 
wars  and  set  a  single  super-national  force  in  the  place  of  many 
national  armies,  is  become  a  vital  necessity.  The  alternative  is 
the  ruin  of  civilisation  and  the  slaughter  or  thraldom  of  the  best 
races  of  mankind.  For  the  forces  of  destruction  on  land  and  sea, 
in  the  air,  and  under  the  water  which  human  ingenuity  has  of 
late  discovered  or  invented,  coupled  with  the  fiendish  readiness  of 
certain  sections  of  humanity  to  use  them  against  their  fellows 
fill  the  soul  with  horror.  Unless  this  insane  will  is  atrophied  or 
the  power  to  destroy  is  neutralised  there  can  be  no  security  for 
the  future,  ^lere  scraps  of  paper  are  no  safeguards.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  peace-breakei-  must  be  made  contrite  or  impotent. 
Already  mankind  is  instinctively  groping  towards  a  unified  polity 
which,  beginning  wuth  President  Wilson’s  broadly  conceived 
project,  may  end  with  the  organised  distribution  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  superfluities  of  life  to  the  world’s  workers  and  with  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  drones  and  drags.  In  this  respect  a 
new  era  is  at  hand  in  which  the  will  of  man  will  combine,  instead 
of  colliding,  with  the  effort  of  nature  to  suppress  the  unsuited  and 
preserve  only  the  fittest.  But  although  the  trend  of  progress  is  in 
this  direction,  the  journey  has  hardly  yet  begun. 

The  British  Premier  is  of  a  different  opinion.  “Already,” 
he  says,  “  the  League  of  Nations  has  begun. ^  The  British 
Eni])ire  is  a.  League  of  Nations.  The  Allied  countries  who 
are  fighting  the  battle  of  international  right  are  all  a  League 
of  Nations.”  In  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  term  this  is  true 
enough,  but  neither  the  British  Empire  nor  the  group  of  the 
belligerent  Allies  is  a  League  of  Nations  in  the  Wilsonian  sense. 
They  are  both  distant  from  that  goal,  how  distant  the  average 
man  will  not  realise  until  constructive  work  on  a  w’orld  scale 
has  been  commenced.  To-day  they  are  banded  together,  with 
all  their  old-world  prejudices  clinging  to  them,  for  a  destructive 
purpose,  which,  however  laudable  in  the  circumstances,  is  an 
evil  and  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  expected  to  yield 
the  cement  which  will  hold  the  members  of  the  new  community 
together  after  the  war. 

Those  cheery  statements  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  imply — what, 
indeed,  most  people  in  the  Allied  countries  assume — that  before 
building  up  the  new  world-structure,  nothing  need  be  pulled  down 
(‘xcept  in  enemy  countries,  because  the  relations  of  the  integral 

(1)  Cf.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  at  Manchester  on  September  12th. 
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parts  of  the  Allied  States  among  themselves  are  satisfactory 
throughout.  Now  this  assumption  is  sure  to  be  traversed.  On 
the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic  it  has  no  currency.  President 
Wilson’s  scheme  makes  no  exemptions.  He  would  apply  one 
and  the  same  test  to  all  such  relations.  “  What  we  seek,”  he  said 
recently,^  “  is  the  reign  of  law  hosed  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  sustained  by  the  organised  opinion  of  mankind. 
These  great  ends  cannot  be  achieved  by  debating  and  seeking  to 
reconcile  and  accommodate  what  statesmen  may  wish  with  their 
projects  for  balances  of  power  and  of  national  opportunity.”  Have 
our  busy  statesmen  had  time  to  ponder  on  this  and  previous  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  same  purport  and  to  note  their  corollaries? 

The  British  Premier  very  rightly  emphasised  in  his  sp('ech  at 
Manchester  the  magnificent  and  unique  services  which  the  British 
Empire  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  this  war,  but 
he  pleaded  for  its  continued  existence  as  though  that  were 
threatened.  ”  This  Empire,”  he  proclaimed,  “  has  never  been 
such  a  power  for  good.  Tt  has  rendered  service  to  humanity  the 
magnitude  of  which  will  appear  greater  and  greater  as  this  gene¬ 
ration  recedes  into  the  past.  ...  To  suggest  that  such  an  organi-  i 
sation  could  fall  to  pieces  after  the  war  would  be  a  crime  against 
civilisation.  .  .  .  The  British  Empire  will  be  needed  after  peace 
to  keep  wrongs  in  check.”  Will  it  be  needed  over  and  above 
the  super-national  force  which  cannot  be  created,  recognised,  or 
maintained  unless  it  is  genuinely  super-national  and  a  substitute 
for  all  other  means  of  keeping  wrongs  in  check  ?  Are  there  to  be 
national  armies  overlapping  the  international  army  in  the  new 
world-concern?  What  inspired  this  superfluous  plea  for  a  longer 
lease  of  life  for  the  Empire?  Are  there  to  be  no  composite  States 
in  the  w'orld-federation  ? 

The  sole  object  of  these  queries  is  to  underline  the  necessity  of 
clear  thinking  and  frank  speaking  on  a  subject  of  this  moment 
and  at  a  time  when  the  British  people  is  being  asked  to  manifest 
its  will  about  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  work  of  recon¬ 
stitution  afterwards.  If,  indeed,  the  federation  of  peoples  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  President  Wilson  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  involves  far-reaching  changes  in  the  politico-social  system  of 
the  British  Empire,  it  is  not  by  dwelling  on  the  past  services  of  the 
Empire  to  civilisation  that  these  changes  can  be  avoided.  -V 
statesman  may  say,  as  Lord  Chelmsford  recently  said  in  a  speech 
on  the  Indian  reform  scheme  “We  have  carried  the  advance  right 
up  to  the  line  beyond  which  our  principles  forbid  us  to  go.  .  .  . 


(1)  In  his  speech  at  Mount  Vernon  on  July  4th. 

(2)  Cf.  statement  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  the  I.egislative  Council  on 
September  4th. 
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The  British  character  is  averse  to  catastrophic  change.”  But  the 
Ijeague  of  Nations  if  it  he  realised  at  all  will  emerge  from  catas¬ 
trophic  change,  however  averse  to  it  the  British  character  may  be. 

It  will  be  the  upshot  of  an  heroic  attempt  at  revolutionary  recon¬ 
struction  on  the  ruins  of  an  epoch.  In  the  future  community 
the  rights  of  the  individual  State  will  receive  less  attention  than 
the  duties  of  each  as  a  member  of  the  federation.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  League,  President  Wilson  tells  us,  is  “the 
settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty , 
of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  hy  the  people 
immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material 
interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may 
desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
mastery.”  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  canon,  nothing 
more  obvious  than  the  universality  of  its  application. 

It  is  a  direct  corollary  of  the  principle  of  federation,  and  to 
proclaim  the  one  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  other.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  errors  into  which  public  speakers  and  writers  are  now 
everywhere  falling  is  the  unconscious  mixing  up  of  the  old  State 
system  founded  upon  balances  of  territory  and  power  with  the 
new  order  which  is  to  rest  upon  justice,  mutual  confidence,  a 
federal  tribunal,  and  super-national  military  and  naval  forces. 
People  are  a])t  to  forget  that  one  set  of  ideas  excludes  the  other, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  Germany  but  every  State  that,  before 
becoming  a  member  of  the  new  federal  organisation,  must  lay 
down  part  of  its  sovereignty,  which  will  be  thenceforward  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  new  entity  for  the  behoof  of  all.  The  reforms  com¬ 
passed  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  thus  cut  deeper  than  is  yet 
realised  into  the  political,  social,  and  economic  arrangements  still 
inconsistently  clung  to  by  those  who  off-handedly  advocate  the 
new  ordering.  No  one,  for  examide,  seriously  disputes  the  neces- 
I  sity  of  abrogating  the  monstrous  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk ,  and 
yet  few  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  that  is  by  no  means  the  first 
such  misdeed  recorded  in  dijdomacy  or  that  the  consequences  of 
the  others  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  merely  because  they  are 
of  earlier  date.  Apparently  people  have  no  time  to  ask  of  what 
avail  is  the  doctrine  that  every  question  must  be  settled  “  upon 
the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people 
immediately  concerned,”  if  its  application  may  be  vetoed  by  those 
interested  in  eluding  it.  The  founders  of  the  League,  unlike 
those  of  a  limited  liability  company,  will  not  possess  founders’ 
shares  with  special  privileges.  No  mosaic  of  States,  however 
valuable  its  past  services,  will  be  dispensed  from  submitting  to 
the  ordinary  tests  and  justifying  its  relations  to  its  component 
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parts  by  showing  that  they  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  new 
eommunity.  If  we  demur  to  the  use  of  these  tests — and  this 
standpoint  is  quite  defensible — we  should  cease  to  advocate  the 
scheme  of  which  they  are  the  pith  and  marrow.  It  should  be 
clear  by  this  time  that  President  Wilson’s  process  of  rejuvenating 
the  politico-social  w'orld  is  a  Medea’s  cauldron,  and  that  each 
organism  must  be  lopped,  whittled,  and  cut  small  before  it  can 
be  pressed  into  the  melting  pot  and  made  young  again. 

These  bearings  of  the  American  plan  of  reconstruction  upon 
the  politico-social  architecture  of  the  world  would  appear  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  busy  statesmen  who  are  committing  the 
country  to  a  series  of  far-reaching  changes  of  which  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  has  no  clear  idea.  These  observations  are  not  in 
the  nature  of  objections  either  to  President  Wilson’s  system  or 
to  the  British  Government’s  adhesion  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
one  cannot  contemplate  the  alternative  without  approving  the 
choice.  The  sole  object  of  my  remarks  is  to  obviate  misunder¬ 
standings  and  bring  about  cordial  co-operation.  The  sooner, 
therefore,  it  is  realised  that  the  mutual  relations,  political,  social, 
and  economic,  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  gauged 
and  treated  by  the  standard  applicable  to  non- Allied  States,  the 
better.  No  more  opportune  moment  could  be  chosen  for  explaining 
it  to  the  nation  than  the  eve  of  a  General  Election. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Wilson’s  programme  continues 
to  be  viewed  from  a  purely  European  angle  of  observation,  and 
through  a  medium  which  enlarges  its  inherent  difficulties  and 
dims  one’s  vision  of  the  machinery  for  surmounting  them  and  of 
the  powerful  motives  for  setting  it  in  movement.  An  admirable 
exponent  of  this  way  of  analysing  the  scheme  is  Lord  Curzon, 
whose  masterly  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  Upper  House  chal¬ 
lenged  and  received  the  closest  attention  here.  In  that  brilliant 
expose,  as  in  the  Premier’s  Manchester  speech,  the  centre  of 
the  world’s  federation  is  still  Great  Britain,  whose  invaluable 
services  to  humanity  are  rightly  proclaimed.  ITnhesitatingly  our 
statesmen  regard  the  Empire  as  the  hub  of  the  League  system 
and  unconsciously  they  identify  the  interests  of  both. 

The  Kaiser,  too,  although  in  his  talk  with  Witte  he  repudiated 
the  plan  of  a  new  Holy  Alliance,  held  fast  to  the  tradition  which 
made  Europe  the  centre  of  the  politico-social  State  system. 
Naturally  he  made  Germany  the  centre  and  mistress  of  Europe, 
and  Europe  the  mistress  of  the  world.  At  first  he  limited  his 
federation  scheme  to  the  States  of  our  Continent,  nor  was  it  until 
years  had  passed  that  he  yielded  to  Witte’s  arguments  and  agreed 
to  admit  the  North  American  Republic  to  membership  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  sodality.  In  most  Entente  statesmen  the  notion  is  iU' 
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grained  that  Europe  is  still  the  source  and  the  storehouse  of  all  the 
cultural  acquisitions  of  the  human  race  and  of  most  of  the  elements 
of  progress.  For  a  long  while  this  was  literally  true,  and  Europe 
seemed  endowed  not  only  with  immortality  but  also  with  eternal 
youth.  Time  and  again  fire  and  sword  periodically  consumed 
it,  but,  phoenix-liRe,  it  always  rose  from  its  ashes  more  blithe  and 
vigorous  than  before.  But  that  epoch  ic,  past.  To-dav  Europe  is 
but  one  of  a  band  of  competitors  in  the  race  of  progress  and  is  no 
longer  even  the  first.  The  leadership  has  already  passed  to  the 
United  States.  The  most  that  our  Continent  may  hope  for  at 
the  close  of  this  war  is  a  proportionate  share  in  the  cultural  labour 
of  the  world.  But  even  this  role  is  subject  to  the  condition  that 
its  various  races  and  States  shall  subordinate  their  national  in¬ 
terests  to  those  of  the  League  and  live  with  each  other  if  possible 
in  good  fellowship,  but  at  least  without  strife. 

In  the  new'  order,  therefore,  the  Entente  Powers  may  not 
demand  of  other  States  a  degree  of  self-abnegation  which  they 
themselves  are  unw'illing  to  display.  They  will  be  ruled  out  of 
court  if,  while  preaching  self-determination  for  the  lesser  nations 
they  hold  on  to  arrangements  of  their  own  w'hich  run  counter  to 
this  principle,  on  the  plea  that  their  way  of  governing  is  better 
for  the  recalcitrant  States  in  question  than  self-rule  would  be. 
Moreover,  shuffling  of  this  kind  would  surely  be  met  w’ith  the 
refusal  of  the  Central  Empires  to  join  the  League  and  the  out¬ 
come  would  be  two  bitterly  hostile  groups  of  belligerents,  each 
striving  to  pulverise  the  other  and  both  preparing  to  throw  open 
the  sluices  to  gigantic  forces  of  destruction.  For  in  this  case 
llussia  still  prostrate  w'onld  be  turned  into  a  recruiting  ground 
for  the  Teutonic  Powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  requirements 
will  entail  important  changes  in  the  politico-social  architecture  of 
all  great  States,  including  the  British  l^jmpire.  The  action 
of  a  Cabinet  W'hich  should  agree  to  these  w'ithont  a  mandate 
from  the  nation  and  without  even  acquainting  it  w'ith  their 
nature  might  well  be  construed  as  the  negation  of  the 
root  principle  for  which  we  are  professedly  fighting.  It 
is  high  time  therefore  to  state  clearly  the  problems  involved 
and  to  assume  a  definite  attitude  tow'ards  them.  The  nation 
should  be  told  that  all  contentious  questions  connected  with 
Ireland,  with  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  spheres  of  influence, 
with  the  status  of  international  waterways,  including  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  with  the  ruinous  exploitation  of  backward  peoples  by 
unscrupulous  money-grubbers  under  the  wing  of  tolerant  Cabinets, 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  all  members  of  the  Federation,  con¬ 
gruously  with  the  humane  principles  laid  dowm  by  President 
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Wilson.  And  the  Entente  Governments,  which  have  already  im- 
plicitly  accepted  these  corollaries  of  the  acquiescence  in  the  general 
scheme,  must  be  prepared  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

The  first  step,  then,  towards  the  world’s  goal  will  he  the 
sincere  assent  of  each  of  the  Allied  States  to  the  essential  changes 
thus  postulated  by  the  work  of  universal  reconstruction.  Unless 
they  agree  together  on  this  and  coalesce  into  a  nucleus  around 
which  a  viable  World  League  can  grow,  discussion  with  the  other 
peoples,  however  chastened  the  war  ordeal  may  have  made  them, 
would  be  unfruitful.  For  if  in  the  heat  of  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  disputes  were  to  break  out  among  the  Allies  themselves, 
the  whole  scheme  would  fall  through.  That  it  will  be  wrecked 
in  some  such  way  by  its  own  friends  is  the  comforting  btdief  of 
its  adversaries.  For  the  Entente  peoples  will  be  asked  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  partnership.  They  must  break  the  continuity 
of  their  evolution  and  submit  themselves  to  a  regime  which  only 
religion  with  its  peculiar  inducements  and  deterrents  could  ever 
before  move  a  nation  to  accept.  In  other  words,  their  renun¬ 
ciation  will  be  a  complete  counterpart  to  the  spiritual  conversion 
demanded  of  the  Teuton  peoples.  Are  the  two  changes  attainable 
as  the  result  of  deliberate  effort?  If  so,  it  is  Mr.  Wilson  who 
must  initiate  that  effori;.  He  is  the  head  of  the  people,  now  in 
truth  a  nation,  which  has  rescued  the  States  of  Europe  from  the 
abyss  into  which  their  leaders  were  pushing  them.  He  is  in 
grim  earnest  about  his  scheme  of  world-salvation,  and  if  he  can 
but  lay  down  its  foundations  he  will  have  established  a  stronger 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race  than  any  man  yet  born 
of  woman.  Over  most  Entente  statesmen  he  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  having  the  time,  capacity,  and  habit  of  thinking  coherently 
and  thoroughly,  whereas  they  are  wont  to  act  impulsively  while 
being  sw^ept  along  in  a  swirl  of  events  which  they  are  incapable 
of  analysing.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wilson’s  knowledge  of 
European  politics  and  psychology  is  defective.  His  friends  main¬ 
tain,  however,  that  his  eagerness  to  learn,  his  instinctive  knack 
of  getting  to  the  sources  of  information,  and  his  readiness  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  w’ill  more  than  make  up  for  this 
defect. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  these  praiseworthy  endeavours  President 
Wilson  voices  the  sentiment  and  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
If  so,  they  may  feel  called  upon  to  manifest  their  solidarity  with 
him  by  displacing  certain  hindrances  to  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
They  may  decide,  for  example,  that  the  project  w'hich  in  its 
practical  shape  is  eminently  his  should  be  entirely  carried  out 
under  his  direction.  It  might  be  unwise  to  confide  it  to  another. 
Quando  duo  facinnt  idem  non  est  idem. 
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If  the  Allies,  then,  are  to  present  a  compact  front  to  the  enemy 
in  the  campaign  of  diplomacy  which  has  just  begun  they  must 
harmonise  their  interests  and  aims  betimes.  The  recent  enemy 
proposals  to  discuss  peace,  although  obviously  part  of  their 
war  tactics,  have  awakened  a  faint  echo  among  Entente  peoples 
which  will  swell  in  volume  later  when  specially  seductive  offers 
are  addressed  to  our  Continental  war  partners.  These  bribes, 
which  may  come  as  a  surprise  and  will  operate  as  a  temptation, 
are  part  of  Germany’s  revised  tactics  to  conciliate  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Italy  with  a  view  to  a  coalition  of  the  States  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Flurope,  as  a  set-off  to  the  entente  of  Pmglish-speaking 
peoples  now  hardening  into  a  joint  concern. 

The  effect  of  these  steps  will  be  strengthened  by  the  growing 
industrial  difficulties  with  which  the  Allied  nations  have  to  cope. 
Beneath  the  surface  two  mutually  hostile  currents  are  fighting 
for  the  mastery  more  ruthlessly  than  ever  before  :  capital,  wielding 
old-world  weapons  most  of  which  President  Wilson  has  stigma¬ 
tised  as  degrading  ;  and  Labour,  borrowing  its  most  effective  arms 
from  the  arsenal  of  Bolshevism.  The  former  disposes  of  public 
as  w'ell  as  private  wealth,  the  latter  of  the  machinery  that  can 
make  and  destroy  it.  Plutocracy  employs  the  Press,  the  film, 
the  mechanism  of  war  propaganda,  money,  and  titles  for  its 
naiTow  ends,  while  Labour  jeopardises  every  coherent  policy,  and 
in  especial  the  successful  conduct  of  the  w^ar,  by  its  obstructive 
strikes,  anarchical  devices,  and  illogical  attitude  towards  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  toil.  These  movements  will  sorely  hamper 
the  unorganised  Allies  when  dealing  with  the  peace  offensive. 

They  still  have  time,  however,  to  agree  among  themselves, 
harmonise  their  war  aims,  and  present  to  the  adversary  a  united 
diplomatic  front.  Unity  of  military  command  is  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  What  w'e  still  lack  is  unity  of  diplomatic 
leadership.  To  advocate  this  reform  is  but  another  wmy  of  pro¬ 
claiming  President  Wilson,  to  whom  these  beneficent  measures 
will  mainly  be  due,  as  the  leader  designate  of  Allied  diplomacy. 
For  Europe,  torn  asunder  by  mutual  hate,  fierce  jealousies,  and 
insatiable  greed  is  now  looking  as  wistfully  to  the  United  States 
as  its  Continental  peoples  ever  looked  to  England  for  light  and 
leading. 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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II.  I 

When  Kerenski  returned  to  Petrograd  on  August  30th  from  the  I 
Moscow  Congress  he  had  perceptibly  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  I 
Korniloff  party,  for  he  asked  Savinkoff  to  continue  in  office  as  I 
Acting  Minister  for  War,  and  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  resig-  1 
nation  of  the  Headquarters  Commissai*y  Filonenko.  He  also 
acknowledged  that  in  principle  he  was  in  agreement  with  Korni- 
loff’s  recommendations,  and  instructed  Savinkoff  to  have  the  I 
Bills  embodying  them  finally  revised  and  prepared  for  submission  I 
to  the  Cabinet.  Two  days  later  he  took  a  further  decisive  step  I 
in  the  same  direction,  and  ordered  Savinkoff  to  go  to  Headquarters  P 
as  soon  as  possible  with  a  series  of  important  missions.  Savirikoff  L 
iitates  that  he  was  charged  by  the  Minister  President  ;  (1)  To  p 
“  liquidate”  as  far  as  possible  the  Officers’  League,  as  informa-  1 
tion  had  been  received  that  certain  of  its  members  were  involved  | 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government ;  (2)  To  ”  liquidate  ”  the  | 
Political  Department  of  the  Staff  for  similar  reasons ;  (3)  To  f 
obtain  Korniloff’s  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  military  | 
district  out  of  Petrograd  and  its  immediate  environs,  so  that  a  I 
state  of  war  might  be  declared  in  that  area  separately  ;  and  (4)  To  I 
request  the  dispatch  to  the  capital  of  a  cavalry  corps,  to  help  the  r 
(xovernment  to  enforce  its  new  policy  there,  and,  in  particular, 
to  suppress  a  Bolshevik  rising  which,  according  to  the  re^iorts  of  [ 
the  counter-espionage,  was  to  take  place  almost  immediately  in  I 
conjunction  with  a  German  landing  and  an  insurrection  in  Fin-  | 
land.  Savinkoff  is  very  positive  that,  though  he  strongly  sup-  I 
ported  the  last  two  of  these  measures,  he  took  the  initiative  ir 
proposing  neither  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  first  two  he  at 
once  concerted  a  line  of  action  with  Filonenko  by  telephone,  and 
he  left  for  Headquarters  on  September  4th,  taking  with  him  the 
Bills  by  which  it  was  purposed  to  put  the  Korniloff  programme 
into  execution. 

He  arrived  at  Mohileff  on  the  following  day,  and  drove  straight 
to  the  house  of  Korniloff,  with  whom  he  requested  a  private  inter¬ 
view.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone  together  he  stated  that  the 
main  object  of  his  visit  was  to  find  ground  for  joint  action  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Kerenski,  each  of  whom  was  the  h'ader 
of  a  large  and  powerful  party  in  the  country,  and  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  indispensable  if  Russia  was  to  be  saved.  Korniloff  replied 
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that  he  made  no  claim  to  influence  the  constitution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  that,  since  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  he  considered 
that  the  situation  might  be  grappled  with  by  a  Cabinet  which 
did  not  include  Kerenski,  against  whom  he  had  nothing  personally 
but  whom  he  regarded  as  a  weak  man,  too  liable  to  fall  under 
the  sway  of  others,  and  who,  of  course,  was  ignorant  of  the 
business  of  his  own  department,  the  Ministries  of  War  and 
Marine.  Thus  began  a  long  discussion,  in  which  Savinkoff  argued 
that,  the  balance  of  psudies  being  wdiat  it  was,  it  was  necessary 
that  Kerenski,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  largest  group, 
should  remain  a  member  of  the  Government.  In  the  end  Korniloff 
admitted  himself  convinced,  and  agreed  without  reservation  that 
no  Cabinet  could  hope  for  success  unless  Kerenski  was  included 
iu  it.  He  added  that  he  was  ready  to  supjwrt  Kerenski  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers  if  that  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Savinkoff  I’ejoined  that  he  was  happy  to  hear  these 
words,  and  apparently  thought  that  a  Arm  foundation  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  by  Korniloff  and  Kerenski  had  been  definitively  laid. 

The  same  evening  tlie  other  urgent  matters  on  which  the 
Acting  Minister  for  War  had  come  to  Head(|uarters  were  debated 
in  Korniloff’s  room.  In  addition  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  there 
were  present  Ijukomski,  Savinkoff,  Filouenko,  and  Colonel  Bara- 
novski.  After  the  boundaries  of  the  new  Petrograd  Military  Dis¬ 
trict  had  been  settled,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  Baranovski,  who  evidently  had  come  to  Headquarters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  special  ]X)int,  Savinkoff,  turning  to  Korniloff, 
said  : — 

“Tims,  you  see,  Lavr  Georgevitch,  that  your  proposals  will  bo  carried 
out  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  immediate  future.  But  the 
Government  fears  that  this  may  give  rise  to  serious  complications.  It  is,  of 
course,  known  to  you  that  a  formidable  rising  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  expected 
about  September  10th  or  llth.  The  adoption  of  your  proposals  by 
the  Government  will  naturally  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  this  rising,  shouU  it 
be  delayed  for  any  reason.  Although  wo  have  enough  troops  at  our  disposal, 
we  cannot  absolutely  count  on  them,  and  all  the  loss  because  it  is  still 
uncertain  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Council  of  Workmen’s  and 
Soldiers’  Delegates  to  the  new  laws.  Therefore,  I  bog  j'ou  to  order  the 
3rd  Cavalry  Corps  up  to  Petrograd,  and  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  Should  members  of  the  Council  of  Workmen’s 
and  Soldiers’  Delegates  join  with  the  Bolsheviki,  it,  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  take  action  against  them,  too.  fhily,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  send 
General  Krvmoti  at  the  head  of  the  Corps.  He  is  .a  very  good  military 
general,  but  hardly  suitable  for  such  operations.’’ 

Of  the  plan  thus  outlined  only  one  feature  was  the  result  of 
Bavinkoff’s  independent  initiative.  That  was  the  request  that 
the  Cavalry  Cor])s  should  not  be  under  Krymoff.  Also,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  Savinkoff  urged  that  the  “  wild”  or  ”  savage  ” 
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division,  which  was  composed  of  serni-civilised  tribesmen,  should 
not  be  included  in  the  force  sent  to  Petrograd.  He  states  that 
Korniloff  promised  to  fulfil  both  these  requests,  which,  however, 
he  failed  to  do. 

Before  the  discussion  of  Savinkoff’s  proposition  was  continued 
General  Eomanovski  joined  the  company.  Savinkoff  then  said 
that  if  it  proved  necessary  to  use  arms  for  the  suppression  of 
disorders  in  Petrograd,  the  action  taken  must  be  of  a  most  decisive 
and  ruthless  character.  Korniloff  replied  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  any  other  kind  of  action  in  such  cases,  and  that  the  troops 
would  be  instructed  accordingly.  ‘Baranovski,  w'ho,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  special  confidant  of  Kerenski,  here  interpolated: 

“  Of  course,  the  action  must  be  of  the  most  decisive  character, 
and  the  blow  must  be  struck  in  such  a  way  that  all  Russia  will 
feel  it.” 

Savinkoff  then  said  that,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  that  the  anticipated  rising  of  the  Bolsheviki 
might  not  be  prematurely  precipitated,  it  w’ould  be  advisable  to 
concentrate  the  Cavalry  Corps  on  Petrograd  in  advance,  and  only 
when  it  was  in  readiness  for  action  to  declare  the  city  in  a  state 
of  w'ar  and  promulgate  the  new  restrictive  laws.  He  therefore 
asked  Korniloff  to  wire  him  as  soon  as  the  force  had  taken  up  its 
appointed  stations.  This  Korniloff  undertook  to  do,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9th,  apparently  before  he  had  received  Kerenski’s  des¬ 
patch  removing  him  from  the  Chief  Command,  he  telegraphed 
to  Savinkoff  :  ”  Corps  will  be  concentrated  in  the  environs  of 
Petrograd  by  evening  of  September  10th.  Beg  you  to  declare 
Petrograd  in  state  of  war  on  September  11th.” 

The  foregoing  details  of  this  conversation  are  on  record  above  the 
signatures  of  Generals  Korniloff,  Lukomski,  and  Romanovski, 
and  Savinkoff  has  admitted  their  substantial  accuracy. 

Savinkoff  returned  to  Petrograd  on  September  6th.  Hardly 
had  he  left  Mohileff  when  Vladimir  Lvoff,  who  had  sat  in  the 
Centre  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Dumas  and  been  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  in  the  first  Provisional  Government,  arrived  at 
Headquarters,  and  asked  to  be  received  by  Korniloff.  Lvoff  is  a 
man  of  eminently  mediocre  talents,  and  the  rdle  into  which  he 
thrust  himself  here,  on  the  grounds  of  his  close  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  Kerenski,  was  merely  that  of  a  messenger,  but  the 
effects  of  his  intervention  shook  the  political  world  like  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  follow  out,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  course  of  his  action.  Of  its  earlier  stages 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Aladyin  and  of  Dobrinski,  who  is 
described  in  the  records  as  a  member  of  the  Petrograd  Publicists’ 
Club.  These  two  became  acquainted  on  August  30th,  while 
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travelling  down  to  Headquarters  from  the  Moscow  Congress.  On 
Sept('niber  3rd  they  w'ere  back  again  in  Moscow,  where  Dobrinski 
introduced  Lvoff  to  Aladyin.  Lvoff  then  told  them  that  ^e  was 
on  his  way  to  Petrograd  to  persuade  Kerenski  to  form  a  Ministry 
“  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  all  sections  of  the 
army.”  On  September  5th  he  returned  to  Moscow  “  in  a  trium¬ 
phant  mood,”  and  informed  Aladyin  and  Dobrinski  that 
he  had  been  empowered  by  Kerenski  to  negotiate  with  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  formation  of  such  a  Government.  He  said  that 
Kerenski  wished  the  negotiations  to  be  secret,  as  he  feared  that 
attempts  might  be  made  on  his  life  “  from  the  side  of  the  parties 
supporting  him”  if  anything  w^as  divulged  before  a  definite 
result  had  been  reached.  At  Lvoff’s  request  Dobrinski 
accompanied  him  to  Headquarters  on  this  mission.  It  may 
be  stated  here  that  Kerenski,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Special  Commission,  admitted  that  Lvoff  went  to  Headquarters  at 
his  request. 

Of  what  passed  between  Korniloff  and  Lvoff  we  have  three 
accounts.  Korniloff  states  that  Iwoff’s  first  words  on  entering 
the  room  were  :  “  I  have  come  to  you  with  a  mission  from 
Kerenski.”  Lvoff  then  proceeded  to  state  that  Kerenski  was 
prepared  to  leave  the  Cabinet  if,  in  Korniloff ’s  opinion,  his 
presence  in  it  impaired  its  authority.  If,  however,  Kerenski  could 
count  on  Korniloff’ s  support,  he  was  willing  to  continue  his 
past  work.  In  reply  Korniloff  drew  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  army  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and  expressed  the 
conviction  that  only  some  form  of  dictatorship,  coupled  with  mar¬ 
tial  law  throughout  the  country,  could  save  the  situation.  He 
added  that  he  was  not  personally  aiming  at  political  power,  and 
would  at  once  subordinate  himself  to  any  man  who  was  invested 
by  the  Government  with  dictatorial  authority,  whether  it  should 
be  Kerenski,  Alexeieff,  Kaledin,  or  another.  Lvoff  then  said  that 
the  Government  itself  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  form 
of  dictatorship  was  necessary,  and  very  possibly  would  propose  to 
Korniloff  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  dictator.  Korniloff’ a 
answer  to  this  was  that  he  would  not  refuse  the  office  of  dictator¬ 
ship  if  it  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Government,  as  he  w^as 
convinced  that  only  a  firm  authority  could  save  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  he  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  himself  w’as  not 
thinking  of  a  one-man  But  of  a  collective  dictatorship,  in  which 
he  insisted  that  Kerenski  and  Savinkoff  must  be  included.  He 
asked  Lvoff  to  transmit  this  view  to  the  Minister  President  and 
the  Acting  War  Minister,  and  to  beg  them  to  leave  for  Head¬ 
quarters  at  once,  as  he  considered  their  continued  presence  in 
Petrograd  very  dangerous  for  both  of  them.  He  pledged  himself 
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by  his  word  of  hooonr  to  guarantee  their  complete  liberty  and 
safety  while  they  were  at  Mohileff. 

Lvoff’s  account  of  this,  as  of  every  other  scene  of  the  diama 
in  which  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  is  confused  and  fragmentary. 
When  he  gave  his  evidence  his  health  had  been  broken  and  his 
memory  impaired  by  a  month’s  solitary  confinement  in  the 
Dowager  Tsaritsa’s  room  at  the  Winter  Palace,  where,  according 
to  his  own  complaint,  his  sleep  was  continually  disturbed  by 
Kerenski  singing  operatic  roulades  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

He  says  that  he  received  from  Kerenski  “  the  categorical  com¬ 
mission  ”  to  ascertain  from  Headquarters  and  the  “  public  organ¬ 
isations  ”  (something  other  than  the  Soviets  is  evidently  meant 
here)  what  were  their  wishes  as  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  lines  of  enhanced  authority.  Korniloff  submitted 
to  him  “  no  kind  of  ultimatum,”  and  what  passed  between  them 
was  ”  a  simple  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  various  desires 
in  the  sense  of  strengthening  the  Government  were  discussed.”  , 
Lvoff  w’as  so  assured  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  so  con-  i 
vinced  that  Kerenski  would  at  once  leave  for  Mohileff,  that, 
before  his  departure  for  Petrograd,  he  asked  Dobrinski  to  invite 
to  Headquarters  certain  public  men  then  in  Moscow  in  order 
that  they  might  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Minister  President 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Dobrinski  was  actually  present  at  any  of 
the  conversations  between  Korniloff  and  Lvoff,  but  he  obtained 
the  impression  that  an  agreement  between  the  Commander-in-  ■ 
Chief  and  Kerenski  was  possible  on  the  following  basis  :  “  Korni¬ 
loff  Military  Dictator  with  full  powers,  Kerenski  Minister  of 
Justice,  Savinkoff  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Filonenko 
Minister  of  the  Interior.”  He  too  was  so  confident  of  a  prompt  I 
solution  of  the  problem  that  he  wired  to  Kerenski  urging  him  to  j 
stop  at  Moscow  on  his  way  to  Headquarters  in  order  to  discuss  { 
matters  with  certain  prominent  public  men  before  the  negotk-  1 
tions  at  Mohileff  were  opened.  1 

After  Lvoff’s  departure,  and  possibly  at  the  very  time  when  t 
he  wms  closeted  with  Kerenski  in  the  fatal  interview,  the  political  | 
maladies  of  Russia  and  the  possible  remedies  for  them  were  once 
more  thoroughly  talked  over  by  Korniloff,  Filonenko,  Aladyiu, 
and  Zavoiko.  A  good  deal  of  what  was  said  has  been  preserved 
for  us  by  the  Chief  Commissary,  but  the  only  words  reported  by 
him  w^hich  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  here  are  the  final  judgment 
of  Korniloff  :  ”  You  are  right — a  dictatorship  (one  man)  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  only  thing  is  a  Directory.”  The  final  issue  of  the 
discussion  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  only  way 
out  of  Russia’s  difficulties  was  to  he  found  in  a  .small  Wav 
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Cabinet,  or  Directory,  on  the  British  model,  in  which  it  was 
afjreed  that  Korniloft,  Kerenski,  Savinkoff,  and  Filonenko  must 
be  included.  The  idea  of  a  one-man  dictatorship  was  definitively 
rejected.  This,  be  it  noted,  was  on  the  evening  of  September 
8th. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  events  at 
Petrograd.  Savinkoff  reached  the  capital  on  September  7th, 
fully  satisfied  that  he  had  faithfully  carried  out  the  instructions 
given  to  him.  He  at  once  reported  on  the  results  of  his  journey 
both  to  Kerenski  personally  and  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  Later 
in  the  day  he  laid  the  Bills  which  had  been  drafted  to  meet 
Korniloff’s  requirements  before  Kerenski,  who,  however,  twice 
refused  to  sign  them.  On  the  following  day  he  submitted  them 
again.  Kerenski  at  first  “  twice  pushed  them  aside,”  but  after 
he  had  been  reminded,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  Acting 
War  Minister,  that  they  had  been  drawn  up  on  his  own  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  implored  to  accept  them  as  “  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  country,”  he  at  last  reluctantly  consented  to  recommend 
them  to  the  Cabinet. 

That  same  evening  Savinkoff  went  to  the  Winter  Palaee,  fully 
expecting  that  the  Bills  would  be  considered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  which  was  to  take  place  there*  On  his  arrival,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  told  that  there  was  some  kind  of  trouble  with 
Korniloff,  with  whom  Kerenski  was  speaking  by  telephone.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  called  into  the  Minister  President’s  room  and 
informed  of  the  ”  ultimatum  ”  which  had  been  delivered  .by 
Lvoff.  This  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  him,  as  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  Lvoff,  with  whom,  more¬ 
over,  he  was  personally  unacquainted. 

What  had  happened  prior  to  Savinkoff’s  arrival  was  this  :  Lvoff 
had  obtained  an  interview  with  Kerenski,  and  had  made  some 
kind  of  communication  to  him  with  regard  to  his  visit  to  Head¬ 
quarters.  Kerenski  had  asked  him  to  put  his  statement  into 
writing,  and  he  had  jotted  down  “  a  few  detached  thoughts.” 
Before,  however,  he  could  read  through  what  he  had  written 
Kerenski  had  snatched  it  from  him,  put  it  into  his  own  pocket,  and 
declared  him  under  arrest.  That,  at  least,  is  Ijvoff’s  story.  After 
his  talk  with  Lvoff  Kerenski  had  gone  to  the  telephone  and  rung 
up  Korniloff.  The  exact  teKt  of  their  conversation  has  for¬ 
tunately  been  preserved  by  the  ribbon  on  the  Hughes  apparatus, 
and  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  is  appended  in  full  : — 

Kekenskt.  HerP  is  the  Minister  President  Kerenski.  .He  awaits  General 
Korniloff. 

Korn’iix^fi’.  General  Korniloff  is  at  the  apparatus. 

KEnF.NSKT.  Greeting  General.  At  the  telephone  are  Vladimir  Nikolaieviteh 
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Lvoff  and  Kerenski.  VVfv  beg  you  to  confirm  tliat  Kerenski  may  act  in 
conformity  with  the  communication  transmitted  by  Vladimir  Nikolaievitch. 

Korniloff.  Greeting  Alexander  Feodorovitch !  Greeting  Vladimir  Niko¬ 
laievitch.  Once  more  confirming  my  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  countrv 
and  the  Army  as  it  appears  to  me — a  sketch  made  by  me  to  Vladimir  Niko¬ 
laievitch,  with  the,  request  that  he  would  report  it  to  you — I  again  declare 
that  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  and  those  which  are  becoming  apparent, 
imperatively  demand  an  absolutely  definite  decision  Avithin  the  shortest 
possible,  term. 

Kf-REN'SKI.  I  Vladimir  Nikolaievitch  ask  you  :  Is  it  neces.sary  to  carrv 
out  that  definite  decision  as  to  which  you  requested  me  to  inform  Alexander 
Feodorovitch  only  quite  personally?  Without  this  confirmation  personally 
from  you,  Alexander  Feodorovitch  hesitates  to  trust  me  fully. 

Korxiixaff.  I  confirm  that  I  begged  you  to  transmit  to  Alexander 
Feodorovitch  my  urgent  request  to  come  to  IMohileff. 

Kerexski.  I  Alexander  Feodorovitch  understand  your  answer  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Avords  communicated  to  me  by  Vladimir  Nikolaievitch. 
To-day  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  and  leave.  I  hope  to  leave  to-morrow. 
Is  Savinkoff  needed? 

Korniloff.  I  urgently  beg  that  Boris  Victorovitch  (Savinkoff)  should  come 
Avdth  you-  What  I  said  to  Vladimir  Nikolaievitch  applies  in  like  measure 
t-o  Boris  Victorovitch.  I  fervently  beg  you  not  to  postpone  your  departure 
beyond  to-morroAv.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  only  my  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  moment  compels  me  to  importune  you. 

Kerenski.  Should  Ave  come  only  in  the  event  of  the  rising,  of  Avhich 
rumours  are  in  circulation,  or  in  any  case? 

Korniloff.  In  any  cas#. 

Kerenski.  Au  revoir!  We  shall  soon  see  one  another. 

Korniloff.  Au  revoir  I 

That  is  every  word  that  passed  between  the  tw'o.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  part  of  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  Lvoff.  He  was  not,  however,  present  at  the  instrument,  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  use  that  was  being  made  of  his  name,  and 
subsequently  protested  against  the  liberty  the  Minister  President 
had  thus  taken  with  him.  Before  the  Special  Commission  Kerenski 
was  challenged  to  justify  this  particular  action,  and  replied  that, 
in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  he  felt  entitled  to  make 
use  of  this  ruse  in  order  to  induce  Korniloff  'to  talk  more  freely 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 

The  conversation  between  Kerenski  and  Korniloff,  as  has  just  been 
seen,  was  carried  on  in  the  most  friendly  tones,  and  closed  with 
apparent  agreement  between  the  speakers.  It  w^as,  however, 
couched  in  terms  so  veiled  that  its  essential  meaning  depended 
entirely  upon  Avhat  Lvoff  had  said  to  Kerenski.  The  Minister 
President  asked  for  and  received  a  confirmation  of  Lvoff’s  mes¬ 
sage,  but  neither  of  the  two  speakers  indicated  what  the  message 
was  except  so  far  as  the  single  point  of  the  journey  to  Head- 
ipiarters  was  concerned. 

When  Savinkoff  was  called  to  Kerenski’s  room  he  w^as  shown 
the  ribbon  of  the  above  conversation,  as  well  as  Lvoff’s  notes, 
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and  asked  his  opinion  about  them.  He  replied  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must,  of  course,  make  every  effort  to  settle  the  matter  by 
conciliatory  means  and  without  publicity,  as  otherwise  the  con¬ 
sequences  might  be  exceedingly  grave.  In  this  view  he  was 
backed  up  by  others  in  the  room,  but  Kerenski  was  of  ano’ther 
opinion.  However, with  the  Minister  President’s  consent,  Savinkoff 
rang  up  Filonenko  at  Headquarters  to  see  if  any  further  enlighten¬ 
ment  was  to  be  obtained  from  that  source.  The  authentic  record 
of  his  conversation  with  the  Chief  Commissary  has  also  been 
preserved.  For  more  than  one  reason  it  makes  very  curious 
reading.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  carried  on  in  an  emblematical 
code  used  by  these  two  friends  for  their  confidential  communica¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  which  was  intended  only  to  be  unintelligible 
to  outsiders,  but,  as  the  sequel  showed  in  the  present  case,  was 
not  always  intelligible  to  themselves.  Moreover,  Savinkoff  had 
been  instructed  by  Kerenski  to  leave  Filonenko  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  two  of  them  w'ere  going  to  Headquarters  on  the 
morrow,  and  he  w’as  also  anxious  to  avoid  saying  anything  which 
might  convey  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  anyone  who  might 
obtain  access  to  the  record  of  the  conversation  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  wished  to  have  Filonenko  in  Petrograd  as  soon  as  possible 
to  explain  what  had  happened  at  Mohileff  and  to  be  out  of  danger 
in  the  event  of  an  open  breach  between  the  Government  and 
Korniloff.  Consequently  he  repeatedly  entreated  Filonenko  to 
come  to  the  capital  without  delay,  but  coiild  explain  his  per¬ 
sistency  only  by  the  vaguest  possible  hints.  Filonenko,  having 
no  notion  what  was  in  the  wind,  continually  interjected  reasons 
why  he  should  not  leave  Mohileff,  but,  in  the  end,  though  with 
obvious  reluctance,  promised  to  do  what  his  chief  had  asked  of 
him.  For  his  own  part  Filonenko  was  evidently  elated  by  the 
results  of  the  discussion  in  Korniloff ’s  room  that  evening,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  be  garrulous.  In  figurative  terms  he  tried  to 
give  Savinkoff  some  idea  of  the  agreement  which  had  issued  from 
that  discussion.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  “  the  heights 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  have  to-day  remained  with  us.”  As 
he  afterwards  explained,  he  thus  meant  to  indicate  that  Korniloff 
had  been  finally  won  over  to  the  side  of  conciliation  and  co¬ 
operation  with  Kerenski.  Another  of  his  remarks  was  :  “  In 
any  case  I  can  confirm  that  by  this  evening  there  clearly  floated 
up  the  buoy  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  two  favourite 
women  with  neither  of  whom,  as  you  know,  is  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
pense  if  the  child  is  to  recover.”  When  the  reader  is  told  that 
“  the  two  favourite  women  ”  w'ere  Korniloff  and  Kerenski,  and 
“  the  child  ”  Russia,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  events  which 
bad  preceded  the  conversation  he  will  be  able  to  construe  some 
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meaning  into  this  strange  jargon.  It  did  not,  however,  convey 
to  Savinkoff’s  mind  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  situation  at  Head¬ 
quarters  presented  itself  to  Filonenko.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did 
convince  him  that  Filonenko  had  no  knowledge  of  anything  in 
the  nature  of  the  “  ultimatum  ”  which  Lvoff  was  said  to  have 
delivered. 


The  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  been  postponed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Lvolf’s  appearance  was  held  in  the  small  hours  of 
September  9th,  and  the  Ministers  i)resent  were  acquainted  with 
the  new  situation  that  had  arisen.  After  an  agitated  debate 
Xerenski  asked  and  received  from  his  colleagues  full  powers  to 
take  what  steps  he  thought  fit  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  and  until 
Xorniloff  was  arrested  no  further  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  as 
such  was  held,  though  there  were  informal  gatherings  of  certain 
of  its  members  with  the  Minister  President.  Consequently 
Xerenski  must  bear  the  entire  responsibility  for  everything  that 
was  done  in  the  name  of  the  (Government  during  those  days. 
In  particular  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  must  have 
been  his  owm  work,  and  not,  as  it  was  officially  announced  to 
be,  a  Cabinet  decision. 

During  September  9th  Xerenski  took  no  absolutely  irretrievable 
step.  True,  he  issued  the  proclamation  removing  Xorniloff  from 
the  Chief  Command,  accusing  him  of  having  demanded  the 
surrender  to  himself  by  the  Cabinet  of  “  plenary  civil  and  military 
IHJwers  in  order  that  a  new  Government  may  be  constituted 
according  to  his  own  personal  view’,”  and  interpreting  this  alleged 
action  by  “  the  wash  of  certain  circles  of  Hussian  society  to 
exploit  the  arduous  position  of  the  country  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  order  irreconcilable  with  the  attainments  of  the 
Revolution.”  But  apparently  he  himself  did  not  regard  this  as 
an  insuperable  bar  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  Xorniloff,  for 
late  that  night  he  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  League  of  Cossack 
Troops  that  a  deputation  from  that  body  should  be  permitted 
to  go  to  Mohileff,  with  the  object  of  mediating  between  tne 
Government  and  Headquarters.  A  few  hours  earlier  Savinkoff 
and  the  Cadet  deputy  IMaklakoff  had  had  talks  with  XornilofE 
by  the  Hughes  apparatus,  and  had  both  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  affair  was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding.  So 
positive  w’as  Savinkoff  of  this  that,  while  still  at  the  instrument, 
he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Winter  Palace  with  an  urgent 
request  that  publication  of  the  details  of  the  affair  should  be 
deferred. 

.\n  hour  after  midnight  Alexeieff  anived  at  the  Winter  Palace. 
He  had  left  Petrograd  on  the  8th  for  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the 
Riga  front,  but  had  been  recalled  by  Xerenski,  who  now  proposed 
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to  him  that  that  be  sliauld  resume  the  Chief  Command.  At  his 
own  request  Alexeiefi'  was  supplied  with  some  of  the  documents 
of  the  case,  and  it  was  apparently  while  he  was  reading  these 
that  Kerenski  received  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet.  The  Committee  had  come  from  a  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Soviet,  at  which  a  proposal  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Fourth  Duma  should  be  imprisoned  and  the  cry  of  “  Smash 
Headquarters !  ”  had  been  greeted  with  boisterous  applause.  We 
do  not  know  what  passed  between  Kerenski  and  the  Committee, 
but  we  can  infer  what  the  latter’s  attitude  was  from  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Military  Section  of  the  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  All-Eussian  C.W.S.D.,  wdiich  appeared  in  the  next 
morning’s  papers.  This  document  declared  that  Korniloff  had 
"betrayed  the  country  and  the  Eevolution,”  demanded  that  he 
should  "  bear  the  full  rigour  of  the  penalties  for  treason  and 
treachery,”  and  called  upon  all  army  committees  and  Soviets  to 
resist  any  orders  issued  by  him  or  Lukomski. 

This  denunciation  did  no  doubt  render  the  situation  irreparable, 
for  the  army  as  a  whole  had  long  ago  come  to  regard  the  Soviets 
as  the  authority  to  which  its  allegiance  was  really  due.  It  is 
very  significant  that  the  Soviet  appeal  was  published  in  the  Press 
a  day  before  the  proclamation,  bearing  the  signatures  of  Kerenski 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  Avksentiefl',  in  which  the  harsh 
word  “treason”  was  for  the  first  time  ofiicially  applied  to  Korniloff ’s 
action.  It  has  been  admitted  by  Kerenski  that  this  proclamation 
was  the  work  of  Nekrasoflf,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  was 
sent  along  the  railway  lines  without  the  Minister  President’s 
knowledge.  According  to  Vladimir  Bourtseff  its  text  came  as  a 
“  complete  surprise  ”  to  Kerenski,  w’ho,  when  he  became 
acquainted  wdth  it,  at  the  instance  of  Tereschenko,  hurried  to 
the  Press  room  at  the  Winter  Palace  and  asked  the  journalists 
there,  to  whom  it  had  been  given,  to  withhold  it  from  publication. 
When  told  that  for  technical  reasons  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
do  this,  Kerenski  turned  away  with  the  remark  :  “A  great  pity  !  ” 
It  was  about  this  time — that  is  to  say,  four  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  September  10th — that  Savinkoff,  according  to  his  owm 
account,  met  Kerenski,  Alexeieff,  and  Tereschenko  at  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  that  “  all  four”  of  them  agreed  that  the  supposed 
ultimatum  was  nothing  but  a  misunderstanding. 

In  the  course  of  September  10th  many  further  attempts  were 
made  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  had  now  become  inevitable. 
In  particular  Alexeieff  and  Milyoukoff  pleaded  wuth  Kerenski  that 
they  should  be  allow'ed  to  mediate  between  the  Government  and 
Korniloff.  Kerenski,  however,  w^as  now  too  deeply  committed 
by  the  Nekrasoff  telegram,  if  he  had  not,  indeed,  entirely  sue- 
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cumbed  to  the  fumings  and  intimidations  of  the  Soviets,  and 
his  reply  was  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  negotiate  with 
a  man  who  had  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Government 
and  whose  only  course  was  unconditional  surrender.  He  also 
withdrew  the  permission  to  visit  Headquarters  given  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  Cossack  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  powerful  forces 
were  at  work  to  aggravate  the  crisis.  The  Central  Committees 
of  the  All-Kussian  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  and  Peasants’  Soviets  1 
issued  a  manifesto  to  “  all  the  army  ”  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Korniloff  was  “  trying  to  restore  the  Old  Regime  and  deprive  the 
people  of  land  and  freedom,”  and  that  “  for  the  sake  of  his 
criminal  aims  ”  he  was  ”  ready  to  open  the  front  to  the  enemy 
and  betray  the  Fatherland.”  The  same  bodies  circulated  amonf; 
the  railwaymen  a  second  manifesto,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
Korniloff  was  “  thirsting  to  drDwn  the  Revolution  in  blood." 
Subsequently  Bogdanoff,  one  of  the  chief  Soviet  officials,  boasted 
at  a  meeting  that  the  Political  Department  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  hearing  of  the  mediation  of  Alexeieff  and  Milyoukoff, 

“  acted  with  all  energy  and  prevented  any  kind  of  agreement 
between  Korniloff  and  the  Government.”  At  the  same  time  the 
Soviets  usurped  to  themselves  many  of  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  suppressing  newspapers,  making  arrests  of  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  sympathy  with  Korniloff,  and  even  transferring  troops 
to  Petrograd.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Russian  Press  that, 
during  those  critical  days,  none  of  the  Government  orders  for 
the  movement  of  troops  was  carried  out  without  Soviet  counter- 
signature.  Such  being  the  circumstances,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  by  the  evening  of  September  10th  the  breach  between  Kor¬ 
niloff  and  Kerenski  was  complete  and  final,  and  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  any  longer  have  staved  off  the  disaster. 

We  must  now  cast  a  glance  at  Headquarters,  to  see  what  was 
passing  there  during  the  Petrograd  events  just  described.  The 
conversation  with  Kerenski  about  the  Lvoflf  message  so  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied  Korniloff  of  the  existence  of  a  definitive  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Minister  President  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  drafting  a  project  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  with  a  concrete  scheme  when 
Kerenski  and  Savinkoff  arrived  at  Mohileff  on  the  10th.  He  also 
sent  telegrams  to  the  Douma  President  Rodzianko,  ex-Minister 
President  Prince  Lvoff,  Milyoukoff,  and  other  leading  public  men, 
asking  them  to  come  to  Headquarters  for  a  conference.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  Prince  Troubetskoi  puts  it,  Kerenski’s  orders, 
received  on  the  following  morning,  that  Korniloff  should  hand 
over  the  Chief  Command  to  Lukomski  and  leave  for  Petrograd 
immediately  caused  in  Mohileff  ”  the  impression  of  a  bursting 
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bomb,”  and  left  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Staff  the 
idea  tliat  either  Kerenski’s  consent  to  Korniloff's  proposals  and 
the  whole  action  of  Lvoff  had  been  merely  moves  in  a  plot  against 
the  C'ommaiider-in-Chief,  or  that  the  Government  had  suddenly 
gone  over  body  and  soul  to  Bolshevism.  So  persuaded  was  Trou- 
betskoi  that  some  misunderstanding  must  lie  at  the  ^bottom  of 
the  whole  business,  that  he  at  once  sent  a  telegram  in  this  sense 
to  Tereschenko,  and  he  backed  it  up  with  a  second  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

When  Ivorniloff  received  the  order  to  surrender  the  Chief 
Coiniuand  he  showed  it  to  Filonenko,  and  the  Commissary 
liroinptly  pointed  out  that  it  utterly  disregarded  all  the  official 
forms  needed  in  so  momentous  a  communication.  It  was 
addressed  simply  to  “General  Korniloff  ”  by  “  Kerenski,”  that 
is  to  say,  to  one  private  person  by  another  ;  it  was  neither  num¬ 
bered  nor  timed  :  it  was  not  countersigned,  and  it  contained  no 
mention  of  a  decision  of  the  Government.  As  the  Government 
as  a  whole  had  api)ointed  Koiaiilotf,  ordy  the  Government  as  a 
whole,  so  the  Commissary  argued,  could  dismiss  him.  FiloJienko 
ai'cordiiigly  came  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  he  adhered,  that 
the  telegram  was  not  a  legal  and  valid  act  of  Government,  and 
that  Kornilolf  was  justified  in  disregarding  it.  Only  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  actions  of  Kornilolf  did  the  C'ommissary  find  breaches  of 
the  laws  :  for  example,  in  his  ow  n  “  arrest.” 

As  we  have  seen,  Filonenko  had  received  instructions  to  return 
to  Fetrograd  that  day,  and  he  now’  announced  to  Korniloff  his 
intention  of  doing  so.  Korniloff,  noticing  a  sudden  change  in  his 
manner,  replied  that  he  must  detain  him  at  Headquarters  till 
the  lOfh.  This  was  the  “  arrest  ”  of  which  so  much  was  made 
at  Fetrograd.  Apparently  it  was  confined  to  the  taking  of  Filo- 
nenko’s  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  leave  iMohilcff,  and 
Frince  Troubetskoi  heard  that  the  Commissary  liimself  asked  to 
be  put  under  arrest  because.  “  though  an  agent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  was  heart  and  soul  on  the  side  of  Korniloff.”  This  does 
not,  however,  square  with  Filoncmko’s  own  account,  for  he  says 
that  he  “  pointed  out  to  KornilofI'  the  mistake  he  was  committing, 
and  that  if  T  liad  left  for  Fetrograd  in  good  time  T  should  have 
used  all  my  efforts  to  compose  the  conflict.”  As  Korniloff  w’as 
inflexible  the  Commissary  declared  that  hc'  could  not  bear  the 
shame  of  his  situation  an  1  would  shoot  himself.  Thereiqxni 
“  Korniloff  calmed  me  and  begged  me  to  wait  one  day.”  Tt 
seems  to  have  been  while  he  was  already  under  “  arrest  ”  that 
Filonenko  sent  a  telegram  adjuring  the  Government  to  revoke 
its  decision  with  regard  to  KornilofI'.  With  considerable  pro¬ 
phetic  accuracy  the  Commissary  wrote  : — 
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C'oiiisider  it  lay  dutv  to  statu  tliat  tliu  duuisioii  taken  by  iliu  Ciuvuruimut 
to  replace  tleneral  Ivorniloff  will,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  political 
moment,  cause  such  injury  and  agitation  in  the  Army  that  the  front  will  t. 
opened;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  tdvil  war  that  will 
inevitably  begin,  its  consequence  will  be  a  sej)arate  peace  with  the  (Jeritiaus 
and,  in  my  profound  conviction,  a  re-establishme.ut  of  the  autocracy  on  the 
fragments  of  the  vassal  State  which  will  be  all  that  will  remain  of  the 
great  Russia.  Victors  in  this  civil  war  there  will  be  none,  as  lie  who 
appears  to  be  such  will  to-morrow  lie  the  slave  of  the  (iermans.  At  the 
last  moment  I  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  t'lovermnent  rcvoldii"  the 
dismissal  of  (leneral  Kornilotf.  Also  indispensable  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Minister  Presidenit  with  (leneral  Kornilotf.  If  this  should  only  dc!a\  civil 
war  and  the.  ruin  of  Russia  for  one  day  no  harm  will  be  clone.  I'nll  security 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Minister  I’resieleut  is  guaranteed  bv  the 
word  of  honour  of  (lenerals  Kornilotf  and  1-ukomski.” 

This  telegram  was  opened  by  Kereiiski  and  shown  bv  him  to 
SavinkoiT. 

In  the  army  orders  whieli  he  posted  in  iSlohilelT  on 
September  10th  and  1  Ith,  but  whieli  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Ciovernment  prohibition  I'roin  eireiihiting  inrther,  and  in  the 
statement  prepared  by  him  for  the  Judicial  Commission,  Kornilofl 
gives  a  very  fidl  exposition  of  his  motives  for  refusing  to  surrender 
the  Chief  Command  and  attempting  to  compel  the  (lovernraent 
by  force  of  arms  to  carry  out  his  programme.  He  appeals  to  the 
events  set  forth  above,  to  the  accejitance  by  the  (Jovernment  in 
principle  of  the  measures  pro|)osed  by  him,  to  the  rerpiest  made 
to  him  by  Savinkolf  in  Kcrenski’s  name  that  the  3rd  Cavalry 
Corps  should  be  concentrated  in  the  environs  of  Petrograd,  tn 
the  overtures  of  Lvoff.  He  sets  out  his  reasons  for  regardiiij; 
the  situation  as  a  desperate  one,  as  one  of  those  situations  in 
which  “  men,  do  not  stop  to  think,  but  act.”  He  claims  to  have 
luul  trustworthy  information  that  the  Germans  had  been  resiwii- 
sible  for  the  exiilosion  at  Kazan,  by  which  more  than  a  million 
shells  and  1‘2,000  machine-guns  were  destroyed  :  that  they  were 
scattering  money  broadcast  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  mines 
and  factories  in  the  Honetz  basin  and  in  the  south  of  Kiissia 
generally  ;  that  they  had  projected  a  simultaneous  blow  against 
the  whole  of  the  llussian  front  in  conjunction  with  a  diseiii- 
barcation  on  the  coast,  a  rebellion  in  Finland,  a  rising  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Petrograd,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Neva  and  Volga.  Further,  he  mentions  that  he  had  grounds 
”  gravely  to  suspect  treason  and  espionage  among  various  irre¬ 
sponsible  organisations  (the  soviets)  working  for  German  money 
and  exercising  influence  on  the  actions  of  the  Government. 
There  were,  he  says,  definite  indications  that  the  Bolsheviki 
‘‘  intended  to  seize  power,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  and  declare  an 
armistice — take  the  decisive  and  irretrievable  step  towards  the 
conclusion  of  a  shameful  peace,  and  consequently  destroy  Eussia. 
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I  With  regard  to  his  continuation  of  Ijvott’s  message  lie  says  :  "  The 
idea  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  emissary  of  the  ITovisional 
Government  conld  have  distorted  the  sense  of  my  conversation 
with  liini”  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  siij)]x»sing  that 
I  the  Minister  President  and  the  Acting  War  Minister  were 
I  "  playing  double  game.”  As  he  knew  that  the  Bills  to  realise 
I  the  measures  proposed  hy  him  were  to  have  been  considered  by 
1  the  Cabinet  on  the  evening  of  September  8th,  he  concluded  that 
“the  (loverninent  had  again  fallen  under  the  influence  of  irre- 
I  tiponsible  organisations,  and,  renouncing  the  execution  of  my 
programme,  had  decided  to  remove  me  as  its  chief  author.” 
Feeling  that  “  further  hesitation  would  be  fatal,”  Korniloff, 
having  assured  himself  of  the  supjxirt  of  most  of  the  other  com¬ 
manding  generals,  decided  to  use  the  Grd  Cavalry  Corps  to  comjiel 
;  the  (iovernment  ”  to  exclude  from  its  body  those  Ministers  who, 
according  to  information  in  my  possession,  were  traitors  to  their 
country,”  and  ”  to  reconstruct  itself  in  such  a  way  that  the 
1  country  would  lie  guaranteed  a  strong  and  firm  authority.” 
f  KornilolT  most  emphatically  repudiates  the  suggestion  that  he 
!  was  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  a 
!  one-man  dictatorship,  that  his  hope  was  to  restore  the  monarchv. 

I  He  says 

"1  ncillii-'r  \\a-i  ixir  am  involved  in  am  kind  <.>1  conspiraev.  In  all  my  talk^ 
with  invnilaTs  of  various  pf)litival  Parties,  1  have  consistently  declared  that  I 
had  nevei-  belon^'cd,  and  would  never  belong  to  any  of  them,  but  had  always 
supported,  and  always  would  snpjwjrt,  those  of  them  which  devoted  them¬ 
selves  single-mindedly  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  from  ruin  and  the 
saving  of  the  .Army  from  dissolution.  I  always  declared  it  to  he  my  staiid- 
pcint  that  the  form  of  the  atlministration  of  the  country  must  be  settled 
liy  the  Constituent  .\ssend)ly,  which  alone  can  e.xpress  tluv  will  of  the,  Kussiair 
people.  I  (leelared  that  I  would  never  support  any  peditical  combination 
whieh  had  as  its  ohjeel  the  restoration  of  the  House  fit  Romanotf,  for,  in  my 
opinion,  this  dynasty,  in  the  pi-rsons  of  its  last  representatives,  has  playeil 
a  fatal  mlri  in  the  history'  of  the  eountry.” 

I  That  ivornilolT  judged  the  situation  wrongly  was  shown  by 
1  the  j>itiful  evaporation  of  the  Grd  (’iivalry  Corps.  He  himself 
!  ex[)laius  his  failure  by  his  inability  to  communicate  with  Kry- 
luolf.  “  Special  measures,”  he  says,  "  were  not  taken  to  keep 
i  up  communications  with  him,  because  the  Corps  was  sent  to 
'  Petrograd  at  the  demand  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  I 
could  not  foresee  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  connection  of 
the  Corps  with  Headquarters  would  be  interrupted  by  order  of 
that  same  Government.”  It  is  a  rather  melancholy  fact  that 
;  Filonenko  played  no  small  part  in  seducing  the  “  wild”  division, 
with  which  he  had  considerable  influence,  from  its  allegiance  to 
I  Korniloff.  This  action,  like  the  acceptance  by  Savinkotf  of  the 
'  s2 
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Military  Governorship  of  Petrograd,  with  the  obligation  to  defend  I 
the  city  against  Kornilofl,  will  form  a  profitable  theme  for  I 
moralists  and  casuists.  The  standpoint  of  these  two  men,  who  I 
had  been  Korniloff’s  most  zealous  adherents  up  to  the  moment  I 
of  the  catastrophe,  are  identical,  namely,  that  they  took  dhe  I 
course  which  seemeil  likely  to  minimise  the  mischief  which  had  I 
become  inevitable.  Savinkolf ,  it  is  said,  subsecjuently  went  about 
vowing  that  he  would  have  Kerenski's  blood,  while  Filonenko 
defined  his  attitude  towards  the  a  Hair  in  the  following  remark¬ 
able  words  :  “  1  love  and  esteem'  General  Kornilofl’.  1  love  him 
still.  But  to  prevent  rivers  of  officers’  blood  from  being  shed 
he  must  be  shot;  and  1  will  take  olf  my  hat  before  his  grave. 
General  Kornilofl  should  bear  the  penalty  which  any  ordinary 
s<.)ldier  would  have  sufl'ered  for  his  crime,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  himself  would  share  this  view.”  All  the  cireii instances 
considered,  this  is  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  Koiniloll’s  I 
character.  | 

On  September  I'Jtli  Kerenski  assumed  the  Chief  Command, ! 
and  Ale.xeieff,  patriotically  jiutting  his  personal  convictions  and  I 
feelings  to  one  side,  consented  to  become  Chief  of  Staff.  The  I 
jiosition  was  then,  indeed,  a  desperate  one.  The  Germans  were  I 
advancing,  but  the  execution  of  all  Korniloff's  strategic  disposi- 1 
tions  had  been  stopped  by  order  of  the  Government,  and  the  | 
commanders  of  the  fronts  were  telegraphing  to  Petrograd  in  | 
alarm  to  know  whose  instructions  they  were  to  fidfil.  It  wa?  | 
then  that  Kerenski  took  the  remarkable  step  of  issuing  order? 
that  until  further  notice  all  Korniloff’s  instructions  with  respect 
to  operations  on  the  front  were  to  be  faithfully  carried  out.  In 
other  words,  he  temporarily  reinstated  in  the  Chief  (Command 
the  man  whom  he  had  just  denounced  to  the  world  as  a  traitor 
and  enemy  to  his  country.  Kornilofl  continued  to  direct  the 
operations  on  the  front  till  the  evening  of  September  14th. 

As  soon  as  Kornilofl’  realised  that  Krymofl’s  expedition ' 
had  failed,  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent 
that  civil  war  which  he  was  accused  of  trying  to  foment.  In  a 
telephonic  conversation  which  he  had  with  Alexeieff  in  the 
small  hours  of  September  13th  he  said  that  if  it  was  publicly 
declared  that  a  strong  Government,  quite  independent  of  the 
soviets,  would  be  formed,  he  would  take  all  possible  measures  to 
restrain  the  activity  of  his  adherents.  Apparently  he  made  no 
attempt  to  secure  any  sort  of  terms  for  himself.  But  he  (M 
ask  that  the  prosecution  of  the  Coramander-in-Chief  of  the  South- 
Western  Front,  General  Denikin,  and  his  staff— they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  the  worst  excesses  of  lynch  law — should  be 
suspended,  and  that  the  wholesale  arrests  of  officers  should  come 
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to  nn  end.  He  liaiulc'd  over  the  eoimnand  of  the  armies  to 
Alexeieff  u  itliout  so  much  as  a  protest  against  his  arrest,  and  the 
only  trouble  wliich  tlie  new  Cliief  ot  Staff  ex|>erienced  in  carrying 
out  his  mission  was  caiis(‘d  by  the  turbulence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  local  Soldiers  Soviet.  As  the  result  of  his  inquiries  Alexeieff' 
becanie  convinced  that  Korniloff  “  did  not  raise  his  hand  against 
the  State,  hut  only  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  ji  strong,  ener- 
(Tetic,  and  efficient  (lovernment  ”  ;  that  “  he  desired  nothing  for 
himself  hut  was  ready  to  work  with  anyone  who  was  capable  of 
saving  the  country  and  extricating  it  from  th(‘  ahy.ss  into  which 
it  had  fallen.”  It  was  for  this  reason,  says  .Alexeieff,  that  the 
sympathies  of  many,  including  himself,  were  on  the  side  of 
Korniloff. 

Coupfi  (VvUit,  like  revolutions,  are  justified  by  success  and  con¬ 
demned  by  failure.  Ixorniloff'  failed,  but  his  action  was  certainly 
not  a  coup  (I'cfut  in  the  ordinary  sense'  of  the  term,  either  in  form 
or  substance.  He  wanted  to  strengthen  the  Government,  not 
to  weaken  it.  He  did  not  want  to  encroach  upon  its  authority, 
but  to  imevent  others  from  doing  so.  He  wanteM  to  compel  it 
to  be  what  it  had  always  professed  to  be  but  never  really  had 
been — the  single  and  unchallenged  depositary  of  administrative 
power.  He  wanted  to  emancipate  it  from  the  illicit  and  paralysing 
5  influence  of  the  Soviets.  In  the  end  that  influence  destroyed 
‘  Russia,  and  Korniloff’s  defiance  of  the  Government  was  the  last 
faint  ho]ie  of  arresting  the  process  of  destruction.  The  furious 
controversy  which  raged  round  him  during  the  months  following 
his  failure  did  not  produce  a  particle  of  evidence  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  anything  but  the  highest  motives. 

True,  the  chain  of  evidence  is  not  yet  complete.  One  of  the 
!  chief  witnesses  has  yet  to  be  heard — Kerenski.  So  far  he  has 
withheld  from  publication  his  version  of  the  affair,  but  by  doing 
;  so  he  has  left  uncontradicted  statements  by  his  own  colleagues 
I  and  agents  gravely  impugning  his  constancy,  stability,  and  con¬ 
sistency — not  to  say  more.  Perhaps  he  will  now  speak  out  and 
fill  up  th(‘  only  serious  gap  that  still  remains  in  the  story  of  the 
Korniloff  affair.  In  the  meanwhile  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
I  regard  him  as  any  longer  a  vital  factor  in  Russian  politics,  for 
by  violent  oscillations  between  the  two  main  contending  parties 
ht' has  succeeded  only  in  completely  alienating  both. 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 


GREAT  BRITAIN’S  EASTEB.X  VENTURES. 


At  a-  time  when  the  eyes  of  tlu'  world  are  fixed  upon  the  hloodv 
struggle  on  the  Western  front,  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should 
he  asked  why  British  troops  are  holding  Baghdad  and  Jerusalem 
After  the  German  victories  which  opened  the  cam))aign  of  19ig 
in  France  Great  Britain  appealed  to  America  to  send  more  men 
and  to  send  them  quickly,  an  ap])eal  which  met  with  a  prompt 
and  generous  response.  This  has  been  too  good  an  opportunitv 
for  the  mi.schief-maker,  whose  activities  have  been  stimulated  In- 
German  gold,  to  let  |)ass,  and  hints  and  innuendoes  that  selfish 
Britain  is,  as  usual,  using  her  Allies  to  save  her  at  the  point  nf 
danger  while  she  reaps  a  rich  harvest  in  more  distant  aud  less 
perilous  fields  have'  been  frequent. 

Now  Britaiu  entered  this  war  insjurod  only  by  the  thought  of 
helping  France  and  avenging  the  outrage  u|X)n  little  Belgium, 
and  with  no  idea  either  of  territorial  aggrandisement  or  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  herself.  That  she  alone  of  the  Allies  has  conquered 
large  stretches  of  enemy  territory  has  resulted  directly  from 
German  policy  and  the  un]>rinci]ded  methods  by  which  Germany 
has  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  our  Empii 
is  world-wide  and  j^eopled  to  a  large  extent  by  subject  races.  Our 
chief  enemy  in  1914  believed  firmly  that  the  British  were 
decadent  race,  given  to  pleasure  aud  money-making,  and  that 
the  British  IGnpire,  resting  on  a  rotten  foundation,  would  topple 
at  the  first  storm. 

It  was  generally  held  at  Berlin  that  the  Boers  were  only  waitin'! 
for  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  and  that  the 
native  populations  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and  of  our  .Vfrican  posses¬ 
sions,  groaning  under  British  o|)pression,  would,  with  a  lictle 
encouragement,  rise  against  their  masters.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  even  earlier,  German  agents  were  busy  w  herever  they 
could  obtain  a  footing.  Working  from  German  South-West 
Africa,  they  attempted  to  organise  and  actually  started  a  Boer 
rebellion,  wdiich  was  suppressed  by  the  ]n’ompt  and  loyal  action 
of  the  South  African  Dominion,  while  agents  from  German  East 
Africa  began  to  tamper  with  the  native  populations  of  Rhodesia 
and  Uganda.  To  anyone  who  has  lived  among  or  visited  a  colony 
of  white  settlers  scattered  over  a  vast  arem,  [topulated  by  childish, 
ignorant,  and  easily  roused  bla(*k  races,  the  danger  ot  allowins! 
these  methods  of  raising  tror.ble  against  us  to  go  unchecked,  and 
the  criminal  lack  of  princiide  which  inspired  them,  will  be 
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apparent.  The  evil  had  to  be  scotched  and  scotched  promptly, 
and  the  riovernrnent  of  South  Africa  took  the  matter  firmly  in 
hand.  Botha  himself  planned  and  conducted  the  campaign  whicli 
forced  the  Germans  to  surrender  their  South-West  African  Colony, 
and  Smuts,  bringing  with  him  his  own  South  Africans,  and  helped 
by  British,  Indian,  and  native  African  forces,  initiated  and  all 
hnt  completed  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa.  There  will 
be  no  more  dramatic  page  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire 
than  that  which  records  the  co-o]ieration  of  the  Boer  leaders  with 
the  men  who  had  fought  against  them  fourteen  years  before,  or 
which  tells  how  General  Smuts,  after  occupying  the  capital  of 
(ierniau  East  Africa,  handed  over  the  command  to  another  Boer 
oeneral,  Vandeventer,  and  hurried  home  to  sit  at  the  same  council 
table  with  Lord  Milner,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  threw 
down  the  challenge  to  the  Boer  republics  in  1899. 

Tt  is,  however,  against  our  enterprises  in  Asia  rather  than  in 
Africa  that  criticism  has  been  directed,  and  though  these  have 
led  to  campaigns  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
regarded  as  considerable,  and  we  have  carried  the  war  far  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  yet  their  story  has  been  in  the  main  one  of 
essential  and  unavoidable  counter-measures,  forced  upon  us  by 
German  machinations.  Germany  brought  Turkey  into  the  war 
with  the  object'  of  opening  a  road  to  the  East  and  attacking  the 
'  British  Empire  at  what  appeared  to  be  her  most  vital  and  vul- 

I  nerable  points.  Her  prime  objects  were  to  block  the  Suez  Canal , 

which  the  German  Press  described  as  our  jugular  vein,  destined 
I  to  feel  the  Teuton  stranglehold  :  to  obtain  access  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  gain  a  road  through  Persia  to  the  frontiers  of  India. 
Tt  was  against  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as  being  both  most 
accessible  and  most  promising  of  results,  that  her  first  efforts  were 
direited.  German  agents  were  at  work  among  the  tribes  of 
Barfur.  far  to  the  south  of  Omdurman,  and  arouscal  the  religious 
fauaticism  of  the  Seno\issi  of  the  I’Tastern  Sahara,  while  Turkey 
was  urged  into  attacking  Egyjd  by  the  |U’omise  of  obtaining  it 
I  as  a  [u-ovince  of  the  Ottoman  Fiiopire. 

!  The  risings  in  Darfur  and  the  attacks  of  the  Senoussi  upon  the 
western  frontier  of  h'gypt  wtu-e  checked  without  much  difticulty 
by  our  local  troops,  and  before  Turkey  could  seriously  threaten 
the  Suez  Canal  she  was  called  to  defend  Constantinople  against 
the  forces  landed  in  the  Dardanelh's.  That  unfortunate  and  mis¬ 
managed  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  us,  with  the  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  Erench,  at  the  call  of  Bussia,  who  was  hard 
pressed  at  the  time  by  Turkey  in  tlu*  Caucasus,  and  its  chief 
purpose  was  to  o))en  an  ice-free  passage  to  the  Pussian  Empire. 
By  the  time  when  it  had  failed  Serbia  had  been  driven  back  a,nd 
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(TC'i’many  had  obtained  control  of  the  railwav  comnninication 
with  Constantino[)le,  where  German  munitions  and  German  troops 
were  airiving  freely.  The  large  army  which  Turkey  had  collected 
in  the  Dardanelles  peninsula  was  set  free  and  the  danger  to  Egypt 
became  very  real.  Onr  forces  \\ithdrawn  from  the  Dardanelles 
were  therefore  tirst  employed  in  defending  the  line  of  the  Suez 
Canal  ;  but,  as  this  has  a  length  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  a  very  large  nnmlx'r  of  troops  were  required  to  hold 
it  against  attack. 

When  the  problem  of  the  def.'uce  of  Egypt  came  to  he  examined 
it  was  found  that  the  enemy  could  not  cross  the  Sinai  Desert 
except  by  certain  roiih'S,  clearly  defined  by  the  position  of  the 
springs  and  wells,  and  that  only  along  the  northern  ront(',  which 
skirts  the  iNfediterranean  coast,  was  the  water  snppdy  sufficient 
to  maintain  any  large  body  of  troo]'>s.  So  a  plan  was  formed 
to  go  out  into  the  desert  and  secure  control  of  the  water,  which 
could  he  done  with  far  ft'wer  troops  than  were  necessary  to  defend 
the  long  line  of  the  Canal.  The  scheme  succeeded.  The  Turks 
were  slowly  and  steadily  driven  hack  from  the  water-bearing 
areas  and  a  large  force  was  freed  from  Egypt  and  sent  to  France. 
The  conquest  of  the  Sinai  Desert,  which  was  in  the  main  a 
struggle  against  nature,  has,  unfortunately,  been  surrounded  by 
that  veil  of  secrecy  which  has,  of  necessity,  concealed  so  much  of 
what  has  been  accom|ilished  in  this  war ;  for  it  is  a  story  of  enter- 
pr’ise  and  organisation,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  onr  ahortiv('  effort 
in  the  Dardanelles. 

Since  the  days  of  Moses  the  desert  has  stood  as  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  harrier  between  Egypt  and  the  Flast,  and  it  was  after 
the  failure  of  his  Syrian  campaign  that  Naix>leon,  who  had  crossed 
most  of  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  announced  his  opinion  that  a 
desert  is  the  most  effective  defensive  barrier  against  military 
aggression.  Why,  then,  did  we  go  into  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to 
meet  the  Turks  instead  of  leaving  them  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  desert?  The  answer  is  that  modern  science  has  altered  the 
ju’ohlem  of  the  fight  of  man  against  nature,  as  much  as  it  has 
affected  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  of  man  against  man.  The 
Turks  were  building  a  railway  from  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  extend  it  and  to  make  at  their  leisure 
arrangement  for  storing  water  we  should  have  had  an  attack  upon 
Egypt  in  force  which  it  was  most  undesirable  to  await  jiassively. 
Further,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  keeji  open  the  Suez 
Canal  at  all  times,  as  through  it  passed  large  numbers  of  men  and 
tons  of  foodstuffs  and  material,  coming  from  India  and  Australasia, 
for  the  supiKirt  both  of  our  armies  in  France  and  of  onr  population 
at  home.  Small  raiding  parties  of  the  en(‘my,  if  he  were  left 
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ill  coiitiol  of  the  desert,  could  find  their  way  to  the  Canal  and 
(lioi)  mines  or  fire  at  the  passing  steamers,  enterprises  which 
were,  in  fact,  more  than  once  attcjnpted  with  some  success. 

W'e  therefore  moved  eastward  along  the  coast  route  into  the 
Sinai  reiiinsula,  building  a  broad-gauge  railway  as  we  went,  and 
we  were  very  soon  brought  up  against  a  very  serious  difficulty. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  brackish  waters  of  the  pools  and  wells, 
suited  to  the  stomachs  of  the  x\rab  and  the  Turk,  had  the  eifect 
upon  European  men  and  horses  of  a  very  strong  aperient.  Water 
for  the  army,  then,  had  to  be  brought  from  Egypt,  and  a  pipe-line 
with  innumerable  pumping  stations  and  reservoirs  was  constructed 
across  the  desert.  England,  busy  making  up  her  arrears  in  the 
suinily  of  munitions  of  war,  could  not  at  the  time  make  pipes  of 
the  reipiired  si/e,  and  these  were  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  carried  over  four  thousand  miles  to  their  destination.  The 
considerable  army  which  lay  for  months  before  Gaza  was  for  the 
most  part  drinking  water  borne  through  these  pipes  from  Egypt. 
But  the  provision  of  water  was  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty 
to  be  overcome.  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  shifts  under  the 
influence  of  strong  winds  like  snow  in  a  winter  storm,  forming 
here  higli  banks  and  there  a  wide  expanse  of  undulations  which 
suggest  a  rough  sea  suddenly  solidified  at  the  touch  of  a  geni. 
The  struggle  against  the  sand  was  perpetual  and  arduous :  it 
reipiired  great  labour  to  kee|)  the  railway  clear ;  no  bottom  could 
he  found  which  would  iiermit  of  the  construction  of  solid  roads, 
while  flic  movement  of  guns,  motor  vehicles,  and  other  wheeled 
transport  was  a  constant  trouble  until  it  was  discovered  that  .  .  . 
on  the  sand  a  good  track  could  be  formed  which  would  stand 
ordinary  wear  and  tear.  But,  even  so,  it  was  necessary  to  search 
such  jiarts  of  the  I'lastern  world  as  were  ojien  to  us  for  camels 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army,  for  no 
modern  expedient  could  altogether  replace  the  traditional  means 
of  transjiort  of  the  desert.  At  first  the  infantry  suffered  great 
hardshi])s,  sinking  at  each  step  into  the  loose  sand  u|)  to  the  tops 
of  their  boots,  and  could  make  little  progress  until  they  were 
provided  with  a  kind  of  small  snow-shoe  made  of  wire  netting. 
But  all  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  force  reached  the  frontier 
of  the  land  of  the  riiilistines,  which  the  Turks  were  found  to  be 
defending  in  intrenched  ]iositions  extending  from  the  coast  near 
Baza  towards  Beersheba. 

'I'liis  was  the  jiosition  in  April,  1017,  by  which  time  a  dramatic 
change  had  come  over  the  situation  in  ^Mesopotamia,  d’he  Turks 
had  been  defeated  before  Kut  and  had  fled  in  confusion  through 
Baghdad,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  British.  These 
successes  compelled  the  enemy  to  send  considerable  reinforcements 
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trom  Syria  to  tJie  East  and  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Palestine,  so 
the  moment  seemed  opportune  to  strike  a  blow  at  (Ja/a.  The 
attempt  failed  and  there  were  no  further  developments  till  the 
autumn. 

During  the  summer  the  Turks  had  been  making  considerable 
preparations  for  the  recapture  of  Baghdad  and  had  received  iiuieh 
help  ironi  their  German  allies.  General  Falkenhayn,  the  former 
Chief  of  the  German  General  Stall,  arrived  to  superinlt'ud  the 
operations,  while  large  (piantities  of  (fernian  munitions  and  some 
German  troops  were  dispatched  to  Syria  to  join  the  Turkish 
army  which  was  assembling  about  Aleppo  for  the  attempt  upon 
Mesopotamia.  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  more  effective, 
and  more  economical  of  power,  to  break  up  this  concentration 
by  striking  from  the  frontier  of  Palestine  than  to  reinforce  oiir 
troops  in  Mesoixitamia,  the  most  distant  of  our  theatres  of  war, 
where  our  troops  were  already  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast.  Accordingly,  preparations  for  attack  upon  the  strongly 
intrenched  ix)sitions  which  the  enemy  had  constructed  between 
Ga/a  and  Beersheba  were  made  as  secretly  as  jxissible.  As  the 
Turks  were  ]>rovided  with  aeroplanes,  and  the  absence  of  vi'geta- 
tion  in  the  desert  made  ca))ioufla()(’  much  more  difficult  than  in 
France,  it  was  not  jiossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  offensive 
was  intended.  Every  ste])  was  therefore  taken  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  that  a  new  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  Ga/.a  lines, 
whereas  the  blow  was  delivered  by  a  swift  turning  movement 
carried  out  by  mounted  troops,  mainly  Australians,  against  the 
enemy’s  left  at  Beersheba,  which  was  captured  on  October  31st. 
Water  for  men  and  animals  continued  to  be  the  chief  difficulty, 
but,  luckily,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  not  had  time  to 
damage  the  wells  at  Beersheba,  and  a  sutficient  supiily  was 
obtained  to  enable  the  advance  to  be  continued  and  the  enemy’s 
flank  rolled  up.  None  the  less  the  hardships  which  the  troojis  had 
to  endure  were  severe,  many  of  them  having  only  one  water  bottle 
full  of  water  for  forty-eight  hours  of  great  heat  and  choking  dust. 
As  soon  as  the  flanking  movements  had  made  progress  the  line 
at  Gaza  was  assaulted  and  the  Turks  fell  back  in  disorder.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  relentlessly  as  far  north  as  Jaffa,  the  eager 
cavalry  giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  rally,  and  bringing  off  a 
number  of  brilliant  charges  such  as  have  been  rare  in  this  war, 
in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rifle  and  machine-gun  have  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  the  aruie  blanche. 

The  Turkish  army  was  completely  broken  up  and  lost  ten 
thousand  prisoners  and  over  eighty  guns.  Our  troops,  how  even 
had  outdistanced  their  supply  columns,  and  a  halt  had  perforti 
to  be  called  to  bring  up  food  and  munitions  and  stores  befoie 
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they  could  move  into  the  hills  of  dudiea  towards  Jerusalem.  This 
jjave  the  Turks  time  to  rally  and  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  and 
some  sharf)  fighting  ensued  before  .\llenbyis  men  were  able  to 
enter  Jerusalem  on  December  lOth,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1917, 
the  representatives  of  a  Christian  army  were,  after  the  lapse  of 
four  centuries,  able  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  their  Saviour  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  political  eflects  ot  the  capture  of  derusalem  in  the  Eastern 
world  have  been  of  the  highest  im|M)rtance.  Of  the  cities  sacred 
to  Mohammedans  Baghdad  had  been  captured  six  months  before, 
the  Arabs  had  driven  the  Turks  from  ]\fecca,  and,  now  that  a 
Christian  army  was  once  again  in  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  only 
^ledina,  to  which  ^Mohammed  fl('d  when  Mecca  would  not  hear 
his  teaching,  remained  to  the  ^rurks,  while  the  imagination  of 
every  Christian  was  stirred  at  the  thought  that  Turkish  misrule 
of  their  Holy  Tjand  was  at  an  end.  The  military  objects  of  the 
campaign  w'ere  completely  achieved,  for  Falkenhayn  was  forced 
to  divert  the  troops  collected  at  Aleppo  for  the  Mesopotamian 
veuture  to  bar  the  progress  of  Allenby’s  army,  and  they  have 
been  kept  in  Syria  ever  since.  So  by  Allenby’s  successful  advance 
to  .lenisalem  our  position  at  Baghdad  has  been  secured.  With 
this  we  may  leave  Palestine  and  see  why  we  went  to  the  city 
of  Harun-al-Hashid  and  what  we  are  doing  there  now. 

The  Mesopotamian  campaign  began  in  (piite  a  small  way,  with 
a  little  expedition  from  India,  which  started  in  the  autumn  of 
1911,  soon  after  Turkey  had  come  into  the  war,  to  secure  Basra, 
the  [Hjrt  where  the  Euphrates  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
purpose  of  the  enterprise  was  to  safeguard  the  pro<luce  of  the 
fjreat  Anglo-Persian  oil-fields  which  run  along  the  south-eastern 
frontier  of  Persia  and  Alesopotamia,  an  assured  supply  of  oil  being 
of  vital  imjKirtance  to  the  British  navy,  more  especially  as  the 
oil-fields  of  Caucasia  and  Bumania  had  been  closed  to  us  by  the 
war.  The  Turkish  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basra,  being 
ill-ecpiipped  and  ill-disciplined,  were  easily  defeated,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  a  sufficient  area  of  country  could  not  be  controlled 
and  the  oil-fields  protected  without  a  further  advance  than  had 
been  originally  contemplated,  both  up  the  Euphrates  and  up  the 
Tigris.  The  expedition  was  accordingly  increased  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  India,  and  a  series  of  very  successful  o|)erations  in 
the  year  1915  gave  us  the  control  of  the  lower  waters  of  both 
rivers.  In  the  last  of  these  General  Townsend  inflicted  a  very 
complete  defeat  near  Kut-el-Amara  upon  what  was  at  that  time 
the  last  J'lirkish  force  between  us  and  Baghdad. 

hhe  this  the  enemy  agents  who  had  penetrated  into  Persia  from 
Baghdad  had  begun  to  be  mischievous,  some  of  them  penetrating 
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as  far  as  Afghanistan,  and  tliere  was  danger  tliat  the  fanatical 
tribes  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India  might  he  indiieed  to 
revolt.  Further,  the  British  Cxovernnient  was  much  exercised  at 
the  iailure  of  the  ])ardanelles  expedition,  and  desired  to  secure 
Baghdad  both  to  counteract  the  elfect  of  this  failure  in  the  East 
and  to  close  Persia,  to  enemy  enterprises.  General  Townsend  was 
tliereforc  authorised  to  continue  his  advance  from  Kut-el-Ainara 
on  Baghdad.  He  met  the  Turks  again  on  November  22nd,  1915, 
at  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
and  at  first  drove  them  from  their  positions,  but  was  counter¬ 
attacked  by  very  superior  forces  which  the  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  in  the  nick  of  time.  These  consisted  of  troops 
from  European  Turkey,  who  had  been  hurried  eastward  to  save 
the  capital  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  of  far  better  (piality  than 
any  Turkish  soldiers  we  had  yet  encountered  in  this  theatre  of  war. 
Townsend  was  forced  to  beat  a  hurried  retreat  to  l\ut-el-.\inara. 
where  he  was  overtaken  and  completely  invested  by  December 
7th. 

The  next  stage  in  the  campaign  consists  of  the  ])rolonged  siege 
of  Kut  and  the  attempts  at  its  relief.  Townsend  with  his  gallant 
little  band  held  out  for  187  days,  until  on  April  9th,  191(),  he 
was  forced  by  starvation  to  surrender  with  some  eleven  thousand 
British  and  native  troops. 

Although  reinforcements  had  been  sent  at  once  to  Mesopf)tauiia 
to  avert  this  disaster,  no  aderpiate  jnovision  had  been  made  for 
the  transport  of  the  sup|ilies  required  for  the  consideiable  force 
necessary  for  this  puiq)ose.  'Fhe  ’Figris  is,  as  a  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  one  of  the  most  difficult  rivers  in  the  world.  In  the 
flood  season  it  overflows  its  banks  for  miles,  and  a  little  rain  con¬ 
verts  such  soil  as  is  not  under  water  into  a  peculiarly  glntinous 
mud  which  makes  ])rogress  on  either  side  of  the  river  almost 
im|)ossible.  In  the  dry  season  the  river  falls  so  low  as  to  he 
navigable  only  by  river  steamers  of  a  special  construction  and  of 
very  shallow  draught.  Though  the  Nile,  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the 
Iloogli  were  searched,  steamers  of  the  right  type  were  not  to  he 
found  in  any  numbers,  and  a  special  fleet  of  vessels  had  to  he 
built,  which  was  not  only  in  itself  a  slow  business,  hut  the  trans- 
])ort  of  the  boats,  when  completed,  to  the  Tigris  involved  very 
great  difficulties.  The  best  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  the 
construction  of  a  railway,  but  this,  too,  was  slow  and  laborious, 
for  in  order  to  protect  the  line  against  floods  the  track  had  to  be 
embanked  for  the  greater  ])art  of  its  length.  These  an'angeinents 
for  improving  the  communications  could  not  be  develoj)ed  in  tune 
to  save  Kut,  and  the  gallant  ellorts  to  break  through  the  Turkish 
line  made  by  the  relieving  force  which  could  not,  owing  to  supph 
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(lilTinilties,  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  out  its  formidable 
task',  were  repulsed  by  the  Turks. 

The  fall  of  Kut-el-Amara  was  a  severe  blow  to  British  prestige, 
and  there  were  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  its  effect  in  Afghanistan, 
in  India,  and  in  the  iMohammedan  world  generally.  But  the 
loyalty  of  the  hhnir  of  Afghanistan  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
tke  influence  of  his  strong  personality  on  his  turbulent  subjects, 
kept  them  quiet;  while  the  foundations  of  British  rule  in  India, 
where  our  administration  had  established  a  reputation  with  the 
native  |x>pulation  for  justice,  sympathy,  and  straight  dealing, 
proved  to  be  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  an  external  catastrophe, 
riecruitiug  in  India  flourished,  and  our  Indian  army  expanded 
steadily,  while  all  classes  of  the  population,  from  rajahs  to  ryots, 
willingly  contributed  tbeir  quota  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Yet  these  results  of  the  good  work  of 
Ihitish  rule  in  the  East  could  not  be  and  were  not  foreseen,  and 
it  appeared  necessary  to  wipe  out  the  stain  on  British  arms  left 
by  the  surrender  of  Kut.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  carrying  out  those  improvements  to  the  communications  which 
should  have  beeir  taken  in  hand  before  the  first  advance  on  Baghdad 
was  attempted.  The  port  of  Basra  was  developed,  railways  were 
laid,  the  channel  of  the  Tigris  was  dredged  and  buoyed,  a  large 
fleet  of  river  boats  provided,  and  General  Maude  was  able  to 
l)egin  operations  against  the  Turkish  |X)sitions  round  Kut,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  hampered  by  such  a  break¬ 
down  of  trans|X)rtation  as  bad  prevented  the  relief  of  Townsend. 

Tlien  ensued  a  period  of  slow  trench  warfare  upon  both  banks 
of  the  d’igris  in  which  the  Turks  were  gradually  pressed  back, 
and  l)v  February  -Idl'd,  101.7,  'Maude  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  north  of  Kut,  and  was  able  to  effect  a  surprise  crossing 
ill  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  line.  The  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat 
on  Baghdad  and  was  followed  up  energetically  and  again  defeated 
in  a  series  of  actions  which  com]detely  broke  up  the  Turkish 
anuv.  Baghdad  was  entered  on  March  10th,  our  troops  capturing 
in  these  operations  over  four  thousand  prisoners  and  nearly  one 
hundred  gnus,  including  all  those  we  had  lost  at  Kut-el-Amara. 

The  Turkish  forces  which  had  been  opposing  the  Bussians  on 
the  frontier  of  Persia,  finding  their  communications  threatened 
by  Maude’s  advance,  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  following  them  up,  were  enabled  to  join  hands  with  General 
Maude,  so  that  at  last  a  complete  barrier  was  established  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  enemy’s  Eastern  am- 
hitions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  any  detail  the  operations 
which  have  followed  upon  our  occupation  of  Baghdad.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  principle  on  which  we  have  acted  has  been  to  take 
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advantage  of  our  central  position  to  strike  at  the  enemy’s  scattered  1 
forces,  and  prevent  liini  from  making  preparations  for  the  recon-  I 
<piest  of  Mesopotamia.  As  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  the  enemy’s  I 

possible  lines  of  attack  are  confined  to  those  ujx)n  which  water  [ 

can  be  found— that  is  to  say,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Diala,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  which  converge  upon  the  vicinity  of 
Baghdad,  By  continuing  to  improve  our  communications  and 
by  establishing  a  network  of  railways  we  have  been  able  to  I 

develop  the  advantages  of  our  central  position  and  are  certain  of  I 

being  able  to  accumulate  force  at  any  threatened  point  more  i 

quickly  than  can  the  enemy.  The  Turks,  having  no  railway  ■ 

nearer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Baghdad,  are  com-  j 

pelled,  in  order  to  attack  us,  to  establish  depots  of  munitions  and  ( 

stores  within  striking  distance  of  oiir  forces,  ujion  one  or  other  of  i 

the  river  lines.  These  depots  and  the  forces  covering  them  we  i 
have,  in  succession,  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  in  this  way  have 
cleared  a  wide  circle  round  the  city. 

There  have  been  many  discussions  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  gone  to  Baghdad  at  all,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  we  made  a  gross  mistake  in  doing  so  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
before  our  preparations  were  comj^leted  and  the  force  was  adequate 
for  its  task.  But,  as  events  have  turned  out,  the  gradual  extension  > 

of  the  campaign  which  has  been  forced  u)x>n  us  by  circumstances  ^ 

has  in  the  end  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  For  when  the  Treaty  j 

of  Brest-Tjitovsk  ted  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bussian  forces 
from  .4sia  Minor  and  from  the  Persian  frontier,  the  road  to  the 
East  was  again  open  to  the  enemy,  who  has  been  doing  his  best 
to  take  advantage  of  tbe  situation  and  raise  trouble  in  Persia. 

.M  Baghdad  we  art'  much  better  placed  to  counter  these  enter¬ 
prises  than  we  would  be  had  we  remained  at  Kut-el-.\mara.  ' 

Our  campaigns  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  are,  then,  both 
primarily  defensive  in  character.  Tn  iNFesopotamia  we  are  defend¬ 
ing  India  ;  in  Palestine  we  are  defending  Egypt ;  and  so  long  | 

as  we  employ  for  these  ]mr|X)ses  only  such  forces  as  are  rt'quired  1 

for  defence  they  are  strategically  justifiable.  If  we  had  remained 
passive  in  the  East  and  allowed  the  t'nemy  to  hammer  at  the 
doors  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  our  power  in  the  West  would  have  | 

been  greatly  circumscribed  and  that  of  the  enemy  increased ;  for  I 

in  these  campaigns  we  have  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  the  I 

Ottoman  armies  and  compelled  the  Turk  to  withdraw  all  the  forces  1 

he  at  one  time  had  upon  the  Bumanian,  Bussian,  and  Macedonian 
fronts.  For  the  campaign  in  iMesopotamia  we  have  been  able  to  I 

rely  almost  wholly,  and  for  the  campaign  of  Palestine  to  a  con-  1 

siderable  extent,  upon  the  resources  in  men  and  materials  of  I 

India ,  resources  which  could  not  have  been  made  available  to  j 
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anytliin"  approaching  the  same  degree  on  the  Western  front. 
In  both  theatres  the  developments  which  have  bi‘en  forced  upon 
us  by  the  necessities  of  war  will  he  of  iiermanent  benefit  in  peace. 
'I’lirkish  misrule  has  been  banished,  and  in  its  place  just  govern¬ 
ment  is  being  gradually  established,  under  which  the  oppressed 
[Kipulations  are  gaining  confidence  and  returning  to  the  ways  of 
industry.  In  Mesopotamia,  in  particular,  the  developments  of  the 
harbour,  the  improvements  of  the  waterways,  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  the  extension  of  irrigation  uixm  scientific  lines  is 
steadily  driving  back  the  line  which  divides  “the  Hesert  from  the 
Sown,”  and  the  traditional  wealth  of  the  country,  which  had 
vanished  under  Ottoman  misgovernment,  is  beginning  to 
reappear. 

The  same  process  is  at  work  in  southern  Palestine,  upon  the 
future  of  which  the  establishment  of  direct  railway  communica¬ 
tion  with  Rgypt  cannot  hut  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  The  har¬ 
bours  on  the  coast  of  Syria  are  notoriously  bad,  and  this  has 
greatly  hami>ered  th('  economic  development  of  the  Holy  Ijand. 
Tu  the  future  the  julgrims  to  Jerusalem  will,  instead  of  having  to 
risk  a  precarious  and  uncomfortable  landing  at  Jaffa,  he  carried 
luxuriously  by  train  from  Cairo  or  Alexandria. 

Whatever  the  Peace  Conference  may  decide  as  to  the  future 
fate  of  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  it  is  certain  that  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  dark  days  of  Turkish  rule,  from 
which  they  have  been  rescued  by  British  arms,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  was  no  lust  of  conquest,  hut  the  necessities  ol 
defence,  which  have  tak»‘n  our  arms  into  these  remote  theatres  of 
war. 

Frederick  Maurice. 
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■■  It  is  vain  to  cover  tins  of  iniquiiiat  irhUh  tre  call  politics  with  a 

tissue  of  brilJiant  phrases,  since  it  is  easy  for  anyone,  of  the  least  intelligence 
whose  heart  is  in  the  riglit  place  to  see  through  this  tissue  anti  to  recognise 
that  ...  it  is  always  the  weaker  whf>  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
more  powerful." — Tiik  Empisess  Eiuzaheth  of  IU'Ssi.v  (1817). 

"Politics  is  but  another  iiaine  for  Ood's  way  of  teaching  the  masses  ethics 
under  tlie  resptinsibility  of  great  present  interests." — \Ve;n'df.t,l  Phii.lips. 

Politics  are  proverbially  anti  at  all  times  replete  with  paradox. 
Blit  seldom  has  this  characteristic  quality  been  more  conspicuous, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  the  science  of  politics,  or  to  the  art 
of  the  politician,  than  it  is  to-day.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  committed,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  an  experiment  which  is  literally 
without  firecedent  and  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
civilised  world.  We  stand  on  the  shore  of  an  uncharted  sea,  on 
the  eve  of  a  voyage  which,  however  fair  the  weather,  must  be 
fraught  with  consequences  of  tremendous  moment  for  the  future 
of  this  country  and  of  mankind.  We  are  about,  to  adopt  Carlyle’s 
famous  metaphor,  to  shoot  Niagara  ;  we  shall  soon  he  struggling 
as  best  we  may  in  the  turbid  waters  of  a  Gcmeral  Fdeetion,  of  a 
kind  that  even  in  this  laboratory  of  ]X)litical  experiments  we  have 
never  known  before.  The  whole  future,  not  merely  of  our  own 
country,  hut  of  the  vast  commonwealth  of  nations,  of  colonies, 
and  of  de]>endencies  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  the  British 
Lmjiire,  nay,  the  whole  future  of  civilisation,  may  deyiend  upon 
the  wisdom  with  which  an  electorate,  predominantly  untried  and 
inexperienced,  performs  the  responsible  task  imposed  iqxui  it. 

Millions  of  new  electors  regard  the  Beform  .\ct  of  1918  as  the 
charter  of  their  emanciyration  ;  some  of  them  look  forward  to  their 
new  duties  with  indilference,  not  a  few  with  sullen  aversion.  But 
whatever  the  feelings  of  the  newly  enfranchised  voters  there  can 
he  no  question  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  change  involved.  The 
Beform  Act  of  1832  (which  was  i-egarded  as  a  “  revolution”  by 
conlem]ioraries)  brought  less  than  half  a  million  electors  on  to 
the  register.  When  Disraeli  in  1897  ‘‘shot  Niagara”  he  enfran¬ 
chised  about  one  million  artisans.  The  Act  of  1884  added  about 
two  million  electors  to  the  roll.  When  the  present  Bill  was  uiuh'r 
discussion  in  Parliament  its  sponsors  estimated  that  in  virfuc 
of  its  various  provisions  some  eight  million  new  electors  would  he 
enfranchised,  of  whom  six  million  would  he  women.  It  is  already 
clear  that  the  estimate  erred  grossly  on  the  side  of  modesty.  The 
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electorate,  instead  of  being  doiil)led,  will  he  more  nearly  trebled  ; 
and  the  women  voters  alone  will  largely  outnumber  the  total 
electorate  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Changes  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  effected  at  so  momentous  a  crisis  in  our  history,  must  needs 
cause  some  anxiety  even  to  those  who  have  most  confidence  in 
the  fundamental  good  will  and  good  sense  of  the  British  people. 

At  the  best  it  is  a  huge  ex])eriment  in  representative  govern¬ 
ment  ;  hut  the  paradox  of  the  situation  is  that  those  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  demand  that  the  ex])eriment  should  be  tried 
are  apt  to  be  most  contemptuous  of  the  particular  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  experiment  is  intended  to  reinforce.  Alany 
people  \^■ould  seem  to  share  the  opinion  of  “  politics  ”  expressed 
so  vigorously  a  century  ago  by  the  Kmjiress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  fair  to  remember  that  in  her  day  the  “  abyss 
of  iniquities  which  we  call  i)oIitics”  was  guarded  by  sovereigns 
who,  however  benevolent  in  their  motives,  were  purely  autocratic 
in  their  methods.  But  there  are  still  plenty  of  people  who. 
whether  they  live  under  an  autocracy  or  a  democracy,  are  ready 
to  denounce  politics  as  an  “  abyss  of  iniquities.”  Perhaps  it  is 
the  innster-craftsman  rather  than  the  craft  itself,  the  politician 
rather  than  “  politics,”  upon  whom  their  denunciation  is  intended 
to  fall.  The  “  politician  ”  has  always  been  fair  game  for  criticism, 
more  es])ecially,  perhaps,  since  the  introduction  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  England,  and  particularly  at  the  hands  (^f  the 
followers  of  tin*  sword.  Harry  Hotspur  expressed  for  all  time  the 
oj)inion  of  tlie  ty[)ical  soldier  for  the  typical  politician  when  he 
demmneed  Henry  of  Tjancast'''r  as  that  “vile  politician  Boling- 
hroke.”  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  shared  his  puppet’s  senti¬ 
ments,  for  he  declared  elsewhere  :  “I’d  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a 
politician.”  But  to  re-echo  the  sentiment  to-day  would  appear  to 
he  somewhat  irrational.  ITuler  a  democratic  conslitution  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  critics:  the  electors  get  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  they  deserve  ;  |X)liticians  are  very  much  what  the  peo])le 
mak(>  them.  To  demand  with  vehemence  a  share  in  the  election  of 
a  parliamentary  representative  and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce 
the  resulting  ])roduct  as  vile,  and  the  machinery  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributes  as  obsolescent  and  ineffective,  would  seem  to  argue  some 
lack  of  logical  consistency.  Representative  democracy  may  be 
played  out,  but  why  then  exhibit  such  anxiety  to  have  a  share  in 
the  representation?  Cromwell’s  method,  if  cruder,  was  more 
effective  and  more  logical.  “You  must  go:  the  nation  loathes 
your  sitting  ”  :  and  “not  a  dog  barked.” 

The  denunciation  of  the  politician  and  his  art,  though  at  present 
fl  In  mode,  is  no  novelty,  and,  in  any  case,  is  of  comp)aratively  small 
moment.  Much  more  serious  if  it  should  prove  to  be  widespread, 
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wonltl  be  a  contempt  for  and  abstention  from  “  jioliiics,”  But  1 
before  admitting  the  impeachment  it  is  well  to  be  clear  as  to  I 
what  we  understand  by  the  terms.  An  explanation  of  a  scemin»  I 
paradox  is  not  infrequently  to  be  found  in  more  precise  definition  j 
To  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  let  us  ask  what  I 
is  understood  by  the  word  “  politics.”  To  many  minds  the  term  I 
simply  connotes  a  faction  fight :  a  contest  between  the  ”  buffs  ”  I 
and  the  ”  blues”;  crowded  meetings,  much  noise,  and  some 
disorder — in  short,  a  contested  election.  To  others  it  means  the 
party  game;  the  eternal  struggle  between  ”  ins”  and  “outs”; 
the  subterranean  intrigues  of  “  Tadpoles  ”  and  “  Tapers  ” ;  the 
laborious  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  “  great  machine.”  Politics, 
as  thus  understood,  may  well  excite  the  contempt  of  the  honest 
citizen,  the  simple  ]>atriot  who  desires  only  that  his  country 
should  he  “  godly  and  quietly  governed,”  without  friction  and 
without  extravagance.  Ihit  impatience  with  many  of  the  less 
savoury  concomitants  of  party  |K)litics  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  hide  from  more  reflectiv(‘  minds  the  real  significance  of  |)olitics 
in  the  true  connotation  of  the  term.  Pightly  interpreted  and  un¬ 
derstood  politics  is  nothing  more  than  the  daily  life  and  environ- 
metit  of  the  individual  citizen  ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
science  of  the  State  and  the  whole  art  of  government ;  it  is,  as  | 
Wendell  Phillips  has  well  said,  “  but  another  name  for  God’s  I 
way  of  teaching  the  mass(‘s  ethics  under  the  res|)onsihilitv  of  | 
great  present  interests.”  | 

Can  the  masses  of  our  people  upon  whom  has  lately  been  laid  I 
the  high  responsibility  of  “  active  citizenship”  he  induced  to 
regard  in  this  light  the  craft  into  which  they  are  so  soon  to  be 
initiated?  If  they  can,  all  will  he  well  with  the  commonwealth; 
hut  it  would  he  affectation,  and  worse  than  affectation,  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  certain  pitfalls  by  which  the  way  that  they  must 
tread  is  beset. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  locating  some  of  these  pitfalls,  and  of  I 
erecting  a  few  guiding-po.sts,  that  the  following  pages  are  written.  I 
But  let  it  he  said  with  emphasis  at  the  outset  that  the  guiding-  I 
posts  can  at  bc'st  be  temporary  ;  for  the  location  of  the  ]>itfalls 
is  ever  shifting  ;  the  wayfarer  must,  therefore,  be  equipped  with 
that  which  will  enable  him  to  discern  and  avoid  them  for  himself ; 
when  and  how  that  equipment  can  be  obtained  will  be  explained 
presently.  Meanwhile,  it  should  be  added  that  these  words  are 
addressed  not  to  the  learned,  but  to  the  simple. 

Of  the  dangers  to  w'hich  the  inexperienced  elector  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  (nor  is  the  experienced  elector  w^holly  immune),  not  the 
least  subtle  is  the  loss  of  perspective.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  j 
art  of  politics,  regarded  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  consists  | 
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in  a  subordination  of  the  less  to  the  more  important  issue.  The 
|X)litieian  is  frequently  accused  of  betraying  a  principle  when  as 
a  fact  he  is  merely  practising  the  indispensable  art  of  •compromise. 
Let  us  see  how  the  legislative  machine  actually  works  in  this 
respect.  Some  great  legislative  project  (say  an  Education  Bill  or 
a  Reform  Bill)  has  been  launched,  and  its  principle  has  been 
affirmed  by  a  second  reading  in  one  or  other  House.  In  C’om- 
mittee  an  amendment  to  a  particular  danse  is  moved  by  one  of  the 
opposition  leaders  or  by  a  private  member.  Other  private  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  strongly  in  favour  of  that  particular  amendment,  but 
it  is  opiwsed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Bill.  The  private  member  may  be  aware  that  his 
constituents  are  as  keenly  interested  in  the  amendment  as  he  is 
himself :  what  is  he  to  do?  He  has  to  ask  himself  two  questions  : 
first,  whether  the  clause,  amended  or  unamended,  is  more  im- 
jK)!  tiint  (as  in  some  cases  it  may  be)  than  the  Bill  as  a  whole  ; 
and,  secondly,  what  the  effect  of  carrying  the  amendment  may 
he  iq)on  the  stability  of  a  Government  which  on  broad  issues  he 
desires  to  sup[)ort  and  to  retain.  On  the  particular  vote  he  may, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  false  to  bis  convictions;  and  notbing  is 
more  easy  than  to  exhibit  him  to  his  constituents  in  that  odious 
light.  Vet  he  is  merely  applying  to  a  particular  case,  with  wise 
and  balanced  judgment,  the  general  princi]de  of  ]X)litical  compro¬ 
mise.  The  constant  application  of  that  ))rinciple  is  essential  to 
the  system  of  parliamentary  government ;  to  a  system  under 
which  the  Executive  is  responsible  to  the  Legislature.  The 
system  may  be  an  unsound  one ;  it  has  worked  in  England  for 
about  two  hundred  years,  on  the  whole  with  remarkable  success ; 
it  has  been  cojned  by  most  of  the  progressive  countries  of  the 
world  ;  though  not  by  all.  The  fathers  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  preferred  the  precept  of  Montesquieu  to  the  practice  of  Wal¬ 
pole;  tlu^  practice  of  Cromwell  to  the  theory  of  Eliot  and  Pym. 
Then*  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  said,  more  particularly  in  a  Federal 
State,  for  the  separation  of  the  Fjxecntive  from  the  Tjegislatnre, 
though  the  advantages  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  so  discerning  a 
critic  as  Walter  Bagehot.  May  it  be  that  the  advantages  claimed 
by  Bagehot  for  the  Cabinet  system,  as  against  the  Presidential, 
were  more  conspicuous  at  a  time  when  the  controlling  Legislature 
was  elected  on  a  relatively  high  franchise?  Did  “  responsible 
government”  reach  its  zenith,  as  both  Gladstone  and  Lecky  held, 
in  the  period  between  1832  and  1867?  These  are  large  que.stions 
and  of  profound  interest  to  the  scientific  student  of  politics ;  but 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  detain  us.  The  point  which  at  the 
moment  T  desire  to  emphasise  is  this  :  that  so  long  as  we  delibe¬ 
rately  prefer  that  form  of  government  which  has  been  gradually 
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evolved  in  England  since  the  seventeenth  centnry  we  must  to 
use  a  colloquialism,  “  take  the  fat  with  the  lean.”  The  dependence 
of  the  Executive  upon  the  Legislature  possesses  advantages  which 
no  student  of  English  institutions  is  likely  to  ignore.  But  it  ^ 
possesses  also  corresponding  disadvantages.  Among  these  is  the  ^ 
necessity  for  perpetual  compromise  ;  not  the  surrender  of  prin-  ^ 
ciples,  but  the  constant  subordination  of  the  less  to  the  more  ' 
important  issue.  TTnh'r  no  conceivable  form  of  government 
parliamentary  or  presidential,  democratic  or  autocratic,  can  the  1 
individual  citizen  exjrect  to  get  an  Executive  or  a  Tjegislature 
with  which  he  is  in  ccmi)lete  agreement  on  every  detail  of  adminis¬ 
tration  or  legislation.  The  utmost  that  the  citizen,  even  of  an 
advanced  democratic  State,  can  reasonably  expect  is  to  get  a 
Government  to  which  he  may  conscientiously  give  a  general  ad¬ 
herence,  which  he  can  trust  to  approach  particular  questions  from 
a  standpoint  in  general  accord  with  his  owm.  All  that  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Legislature  can  do  is  to  give  a  general  support 
to  such  a  Government. 

\Yhat  is  true  of  the  relation  between  an  individual  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  Execitive  holds  good  also  of  the  relation 
between  the  electors  and  their  elected  representative.  Xo  con-  I 
stituent  can  hope  to  obtain  a  representative  with  whom  on  each  | 

separate  issue  he  secs  eye  to  eve  ;  all  that  he  can  expect  is  that  the  P 

candidate’s  general  outlook  upon  politics  shoidd  correspond  with  li 

his  own.  Nor  will  any  conscientious  candidate  or  member  I 
])ledge  himself  to  the  details  of  legislation  or  of  administration;  I 

to  general  princi|)les  he  may  fairly  be  asked  to  adhere  ;  in  regard  I 

to  the  ”  Committee  ”  stagt'  of  legislation,  or  to  the  details  of  i 

administration,  he  must  claim,  and  from  any  reasonable  cunsti-  I 

tuency  he  should  receive,  a  fairly  free  hand.  This  is  of  the  I 

essence  of  representative  democracy.  It  may  be,  as  1  have  already  1 

hinted,  that  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  this  particular  phast*  of  1 

our  political  evolution;  that  representative  government  may  soon  1 

be  superseded  by  some  form  of  direct  dcanocracy  or  political  syn-  1 

dicalism.  The  demand  in  some  quarters  for  the  adoption  of  the  I 

It eferenduni ,  the  insistence,  in  others,  upon  the  principle  of  the  | 

Recall,  may  be  symptomatic  of  the  approach  of  radical  changes  | 

in  the  form  of  government ;  but  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  represen-  I 

tative  democracy,  and  to  a  parliamentary  Executive,  the  individual 
representative  must  place  at  the  service  of  his  constituents  not 
merely  his  industry,  but  his  experience,  his  intelligence,  and,  not 
least,  his  discretion.  To  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
delegate,  even  were  it  practicable  with  the  existing  machinery  to 
do  so,  would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  principle  of  that 
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form  of  (loinocracy  which  Englishmen  were  tlie  first  to  work  out, 
and  to  whicli,  thus  far,  they  deliberately  adhere. 

Why  does  it  seem  desirable,  at  this  juncture,  to  insist  ufH)n  a 
comiuonplaee  so  obvious  and  so  trite  ;  to  recall  a  truth  which,  ever 
since  Burke’s  memorable  letter  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  has  been 
accefded  by  most  commentators  upon  English  institutions  as  a 
truism  ? 

One  or  two  reasons  suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  ffiace,  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  show  that  with  each  large  extension  of  the 
franchise  the  danger  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is 
likely,  for  a  time,  to  recur.  The  newly  enfranchised  electors  are 
apt  in  their  zeal  and  inexperience  to  demand  of  their  representa¬ 
tive,  if  not  more  than  he  can  give,  something  diflerent  from  that 
which,  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  State,  he  ought 
to  be  asked  to  give.  A  good  horseman  is  not  always  pulling  at 
the  reins;  a  fussy,  nervous,  inexpert,  and  inexperienced  rider  is. 
Given  a  good  horse  without  vice,  the  more  you  give  him  his  head, 
within  limits,  the  better  for  the  horse,  and  the  better  for  the 
rider.  Similarly  a  wise  constituency  will  ride  a  good  member 
with  a  light  rein.  If  tiie  member  takes  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
sideration,  gets  the  bit  between  bis  teetb  and  bolts,  the  remedy 
is  obvious :  nor  need  its  application  under  normal  conditions  be 
long  deferred.  It  is  infinitely  better  that  a  particular  constituency 
should,  for  a  brief  period,  be  misrepresented  by  a  particular 
member  than  that  the  whole  body  of  representatives  should  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  automata,  moving  only  in  obedience 
to  a  succession  of  jerks  of  the  wires.  If  a  member  is  really  to 
dedicate  to  the  service  of  the  8tate  and  of  his  constituents  all 
his  powers,  moral  and  intellectual,  he  must  retain  some  measure  of 
indei>endence  and  discretion  as  to  bis  conduct  in  the  legislature  : 
that  he  should  be  asked  for  or  should  consent  to  give  precise 
pledges  as  to  the  details  of  legislation  is  inconsistent  with  true 
and  laudable  service.  He  must,  of  course,  regard  himself  as 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  under  which  he  acts,  but  having 
defined  those  terms,  and  having  appointed  their  political  trustee, 
wise  testators  will  give  consideiable  latitude  as  to  the  selection 
of  investments,  and  the  disposal  of  capital ;  provided  always  that 
the  trustee  is  trustworthy.  Fortunately,  in  jx)litics,  there  are 
frecpient  opportunities  for  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  tnist. 
But  the  revision  should  be  on  general  lines,  and  siiould  retain  a 
sense  of  ]iroportion  and  perspective. 

To  drop  metajdior,  there  is,  I  apprehend,  some  danger  that 
the  new  electorate  may,  for  a  time,  at  least,  be  lacking  in  this 
sense  of  pro]X)rtion.  And  the  larger  the  infusion  of  new  electors 
the  greater  the  danger.  Never  before  has  the  infusion  been  so 
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large ;  never  before,  therefore,  has  there  been  sucli  imminent  ® 
danger  that  the  attention  of  the  electorate  may  be  diverted  to 
issues  of  relatively  small  importance.  But  the  danger  does  not 
arise  only  from  the  inexperience  of  the  electorate.  It  is  inlierent 
in  the  conditions  under  which  a  verdict  must  necessarilv  Ik'  soiini,}  la 
and  given.  J)uring  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  progressive 
series  of  encroachments  upon  the  personal  liberties  of  individtial  I*' 
citizens,  not  merely  beyond  all  ja'evious  precedent,  but  Ijeyond 
all  previous  imagination  :  restrictions  upon  food,  upon  fuel,  u|X)n  ** 

locomotion,  upon  trade,  ii^wn  labour,  u|X)n  the  transmission  and  f' 

])id)lication  of  news,  and  ujhjii  the  expression  of  opinions;  at  I’ 

every  turn  men  and  women  have  been  confronted  by  the  penal-  o 

ties  incidental  to  a  breach  of  the  Befence  of  the  Beahn  regula-  1 

tions.  On  the  whole,  people  have  submitted  with  good  grace;  but  i 

some  of  the  regulations  have  done  more  than  affect  the  con-  ^ 

venience  of  individuals  and  curtail  the  amenities  of  life ;  feelings  * 

have,  in  some  cases  which  it  hoots  not  to  particularise,  been  ' 

deeply  outraged.  It  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  if  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  aggrieved  as  individuals,  as  members  of  a 
particular  trade,  interest,  or  sex,  should  |)ut  the  promjd  redress 
of  personal  grievances  above  all  other  considerations.  But  although 
such  an  attitude  would  be  intelligible,  it  would,  if  adopted  on 
any  considerable  scale,  be  wholly  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  would  defeat  the  |)Ossibility  of  obtaining  a 
verdict  on  the  broad  issues.  And  to  get  such  a  verdict  is  vital. 
Sectional  interests,  still  more  individual  jn’ejudices,  must,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  be  strictly  sidjordinated 
to  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  State.  To  say  that  the 
electors  should  be  driven  to  the  poll  in  blinkers  woidd  be  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  infelicitous  metaphor  and  to  create  a  false  impression; 
but  if  they  are  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as  the  citizen-rulers  of  a 
World-Empire  there  must  be  a  rigorous  avoidance  of  side  issues,  I 

there  must  be  no  looking  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  atten-  1 

tion  must  be  severely  concentrated  upon  the  finest  issues ;  above 
all,  a  sense  of  proportion  must  be  maintained. 

Another  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and,  if  |X)ssible,  averted, 
is  the  servitude  to  formulae.  “  Man,”  said  Bobert  Eouis  Steven-  j 
son,  ‘‘  is  a  creature  who  lives  not  u|X)n  bread  alone,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  by  catchwords.”  To  this  form  of  sustenance  the  hall- 
educated  are  ])eculiarly  addicted.  Of  this  truth  the  Bussian  intcl- 
}i(jentsia  have  lately  afforded  illustration.  They  have  ju’oved  them- 
.selves  to  be  the  slaves  of  formula',  tf)  their  own  and  their  country’s 
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undoing.  Nine  months  ago  the  world  resounded  with  Bolshevik 
catchwords  :  universal  peace  was  to  be  attained  and  perpetuated 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  principles  :  ”  no  annexations  and  no 
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indemnities”;  the  riplit  of  all  nations  to  ”  self-determination," 
and  so  forth.  Echoes  of  these  “  loiid-soiinding  nothings”  (to 
use  Carlyle's  phrase)  were  to  be  heard  for  a  while  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  in  this  country.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  and  not  less 
happily  for  the  deluded  disciples  of  Jxussian  Bolshevism  them¬ 
selves,  I’russian  realism  insisted  upon  translating  these  abstract 
principles  into  the  concrete  engagements  concluded  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  at  Bucarest.  Not  even  the  most  obtuse  can  fail  to 
apprehend  the  connotation  and  appraise  the  value  of  such  a 
formula  as  “  no  anne.xations  and  no  indemnities,”  when  ap£)lied 
by  the  victor  in  arms  to  a  disarmed  and  defeated  opponent.  No 
one,  however  unsophisticated,  is  likely,  after  the  e.xperience  gained 
by  Kuinania  and  the  I'kraine,  voluntarily  to  accept  the  spider’s 
invitation  to  walk  into  the  j)arlour,  or  even  into  the  ante-room, 
of  a  peace-by-negotiation  conference.  Without  formal  annexation 
and  without  the  imposition  of  any  indemnity,  co  nomine,  the 
Central  hjinpires  have  been  able  to  extort  )>ractically  everything 
that  indemnities  and  annexations  could  have  given  them  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  in  Finland,  in  the  Fkraine,  and  in  Rumania. 
The  economic  servitude  of  those  countries  could  hardly  have  been 
more  galling  or  more  complete  (as  T*  attempted  to  show  in  a 
recent  nund)er  of  this  Rlvikw  ’)  had  the  Bolshevik  formula-  been 
disregarded.  As  for  ”  self-determination,”  everything,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  argued,”  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  selection  of 
the  unit.  If  the  loudly-claimed  right  of  the  ancient  Republic 
of  (lenoa  to  ”  self-determination”  had  been  respected  in  1814,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  Italy’s  right  could  have  been  successfully 
asserted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  If  Abraham  Eincoln 
had  admitted  the  right  of  the  Southern  States  to  self-determina¬ 
tion  in  1834  it  would,  as  he  clearly  saw,  have  been  at  the  expense 
of  a  parallel  right  asserted  by  the  Fnited  States.  Illustrations 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  No  one  quarrels  with  the 
principle;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application. 

Englishmen  have  not  hitherto  shown  much  susceptibility  to 
the  fascination  of  formula'.  None  of  the  historic  declarations  of 
constitutional  rights,  with  the  single  exce])tion  of  the  Agreement 
of  the  People  drawn  up  in  1647,  have  exhibited  any  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  formulation  of  abstract  ])rinciples.  Magna 
Carta,  the  Petition  of  Bight,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  even  the 
Peojde’s  Charter,  were  pre-eminently  concrete,  setting  forth  actual 
grievances  and  suggesting  practical  remedies  to  meet  them.  In 
marked  contrast  to  these  English  documents  stand  the  French 

(1)  “  Tlie  PrnhJein  of  the  Near  East  -  the  Late.st  Phase.”  .\u<;ust.  1918. 

(2)  “  Natioiiali.sni,  liiteriiatiotialisin,  and  Superiiatioiialism,”  Hihhert  Journ'il, 
July,  1918. 
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Declaration  of  the  Itights  of  Man,  and  various  decrees  issued 
during  the  short-lived  J^e2>ublie  of  1848,  while  even  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  shows  traces  of  Gallican  inspiration. 
These  famous  documents  have  had  no  counterpart  in  English 
history.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
tendency  towards  a  dejiarture  from  this  wholesome  tradition. 
Catchwords  are  playing  an  increasing  part  in  jxilitical,  and  still 
more,  jierhaps,  in  economic  controversy.  Thus  the  chairman  of 
the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  formulated  a  demand, 
not  long  ago,  that  the  jirinciple  of  “  conscription  of  wealth”  should 
be  affirmed  as  an  offset  to  military  conscrijdion,  in  order  that 
we  might  make  some  aj)proach  to  “  equality  of  sacrifice  ”  as  be¬ 
tween  class  and  class — the  assumption  being,  of  course,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  life  was  greater  among  the  jHior  than  among  the  rich, 
who,  to  redress  the  balance,  were  to  be  dejirived  of  their  accumu¬ 
lated  capital.  It  is,  at  best,  a  nauseating  task  to  attem]it  to 
efjuate  the  sacrifice  of  life  with  the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  aj)art  from 
the  inaccuracy  and  ungenerosity  .of  the  assimilation  that  one  class 
has  suffered  more  than  another  in  the  former  respect.  Put  my 
juirpose  in  recalling  an  infelicitous  argument  is  simply  to  illustrate 
by  a  conspicuous  example  the  fallacy  which  underlies  the  formula 
‘‘  eipiality  of  sacrifice.”  The  formula  itself  is  liorrowed  from  the 
phraseology  of  economics.  Taxation  ought  to  be  based,  so  some 
economists  aver,  upon  the  principle  of  ”  eipiality  of  sacrifice.” 
Adam  Smith  laid  down  as  one  of  the  canons  of  taxation  that  it 
should  be  “  proixirtionate  to  the  ability  to  pay.”  It  was  pointed 
out  by  his  critics,  and  with  justification,  that  the  term  “  ability 
to  pay”  lacked  scientific  precision.  Does  ”  eipiality  of  sacrifice” 
secure  it?  How  is  it  possible  to  translate  a  metaphysical  con¬ 
ception  into  mathematical  terms?  E^ew  words  have,  indeed,  been 
more  fruitful  in  fallacies  than  the  word  ”  equality.”  What  logical 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name!  (duite  recently  we 
have  had  another  illustration  in  the  demand  of  some  women 
workers  for  ‘‘equal  pay  for  equal  work.”  Who  could  in  this  case 
translate  ‘‘  equality”  into  terms  of  wages? 

•  It  may  be  expedient  that  women  should  receive  the  same  wages 
as  men  for  the  performance  of  the  same  jobs,  but  to  demand 
these  wages  in  the  name  of  ‘‘  equality”  is  to  base  a  practical 
grievance  u])on  the  shifting  sands  of  metaphysics.  The  demand, 
as  Mr.  Barker  has  yiertinently  pointed  out,  takes  no  account  of 
the  ‘‘  basic  needs  of  subsistence.”  ^  Identical  wages  for  an  un¬ 
married  woman  and  a  married  man  may  or  may  not  be  in  accord 
with  social  or  economic  expediency,  but  the  application  of  the 
formula  ‘‘  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ”  would  in  the  vast  majority 
(I)  The  Times,  August  28th,  1918. 
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of  rasi‘R  rPRiilt  not  in  equality  l)ut  in  gross  inequality.  The  fiscal 
oontroversy  was  peculiarly  fertile  iu  anil)iguous  formula'  :  the 
free  trader,  for  example,  was  wont  to  commend  the  wisdom  of 
"  buying  iu  the  cheaix'st  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,” 
oblivious  of  the  ambiguity  which  lurked  in  the  words  “cheap” 
and  “  dear”  ;  the  protectionist,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  the 
readjustment  of  tai-itfs  with  the  object  of  “  making  the  foreigner 
pay" — an  end  universally  desired  hut  not  invariably  attained  by 
the  suggested  means. 

]t  is  not,  of  course,  only  in  ixjlitics  that  the  tyranny  of  fonmilo' 
and  catchwords  is  conspicuous,  though  a  recent  American  writer 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  aftirm  that  in  thi*  Fuited  States  “  hyjdienism 
is  a  less  serious  problem  than  is  the  marked  abyss  that  exists 
between  the  com]iaratively  few  who,  enfranchised  from  tlie  thral¬ 
dom  of  catchwords,  think  inde])eudently,  and  the  great  general 
public  that  is  in  servitude  to  headlines  and  to  traditional  formuUe. 
With  the  latter,”  he  adds  somewhat  disconcertingly,  “  in  a  demo¬ 
cracy  based  upon  theoretical  equality  all  along  the  line  and  with 
universal  suffrage  as  a  potent  factor,  are  invariably  aligned  the 
bulk  of  the  politicians.”  ^  But  Politics  has  no  monopoly  of  the 
ireril.  Catchwords  have  wrought  at  least  as  much  mischief  in 
Economics,  and  perhaps  even  more  in  Theology.  But  the  latter 
field  is  not  one  from  which  a  layman  may  safely  gather  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  must  suffice  to  insist  that  in  the  political  s])here  it  is 
supremely  important  that  the  new  electorate,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  old,  should  emancipate  itself  from  the  miud-destroying  tyranny 
of  ingratiating  hut  fallacious  formubn. 

Not  less  dangerous  than  the  domination  of  facile  formulae 
is  the  dis]X)sition  to  “short-cuts.”  Politics  is  as  complex  as 
life  itself  ;  and  in  both  the  things  best  worth  having  can  he 
attained,  as  a  rule,  only  by  a  long  and  toilsome  journev ;  by 
rigorous  discipline  and  much  self-denial.  Forty  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  people  were  converted  to  the  belief  that  the  milU'nnium 
would  he  attained  by  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  All  taxes 
(save  a  tax  on  land)  would  he  abolished ;  ]')Overty  would  disappear  ; 
crinx'  would  cease.  The  principle  of  private  propertv  in  land 
may  he  sound  or  unsound  ;  the  ]rolicy  of  nationalisation  may  he 
politically  and  economically  expedient  or  the  reverse;  hut  no  one 
now  supjioses  that  the  transition  from  the  one  svstem  to  the  other 
will  herald  the  advent  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Tf  the 
millennium  is  to  he  reached  by  a  short  cut,  “nationalisation  ”  may 
serve  as  well  as  another  :  hut  the  exiverience  of  the  last  four  years, 
when  we  have  had  a  nearer  apiwoach  to  nationalisation  than  the 
most  sanguine  ever  expected  to  attain  in  a  generation,  has  sufficed, 
(l)  O.  L.  Rper  :  The  K7h/ll.'<h-Sjtetikini/  Pen/ife!),  p.  132. 
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to  say  the  least,  to  reveal  many  concomitant  inconveniences.  The 
State  may  pay  extravagant  wage.s — in  a  (1(‘]a-eciatecl  eiirrency— so 
long  as  its  credit  is  unimpaired  and  so  long  as  it  can  |)av  the 
wages  out  of  cajiital,  but  shrewd  wage-earners  are  quick  to  |)er- 
ceive  that  tli(*re  is  a  wide  distinction  between  “  money’’  wages 
and  “  real  ”  wages,  and  many  of  them  begin  to  question  the  ad¬ 
vantages  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  community,  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  State  into  the  s{)here  of  industry. 

.Another  “short-cut”  of  which  we  are  likely  to  hear  more  is 
that  suggested  by  a  levy  on  capital,  or,  as  others  more  truculentlv 
phrase  it,  the  “  conscription  of  wealth.”  Into  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  this  proposal  T  do  not  now  enter ;  I  have  treated  it  in 
detail  elsewhere.’  Tf  soft  words  in  politics  butter  no  parsnips, 
hard  words  in  economics  carry  no  conviction.  T  r-efer  to  the  matter 
now  simply  for  the  purjxise  of  illustrating  the  danger  of  “  short¬ 
cuts.”  We  may  end  the  war  with  a  debt  of  anything  between 
8,000  and  IQ ,000  millions  sterling.  The  accumulated  wealth  of 
this  country  may  be  (T  do  not  admit  that  it  is)  anything  between 
15,000  and  ’25,000  millions.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures,  what  could  be  simpler  than  to  pay  ofl'  the  debt  at  a  single 
coup  by  a  levy  of  say  50  per  cent,  of  the  cajntal  of  the  country? 
T  do  not  stay  to  inquire  how  much  of  tlu'  estimated  “  cairital” 
wordd  automatically  melt  away  at  the  first  indication  of  a  serious 
intent  to  pnt  the  jrroject  into  practice,  or  how  much  more  would 
disa|rpear  at  the  first  attempt  to  I’ealise  the  assets.  I  entertain  a 
strong  suspicion  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  arith¬ 
metical  sim]>licity  would  be  found  to  be  not  incompatible  with 
economic  complexity,  and  that  the  ]mrsnit  of  a  “  short-ent  ”  would 
involve  a  long  and  toilsome  jonnu'y.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  proposal  possesses  a  superficial  attractiveness  and  is  likely  to 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  untutored  and  unreflectiv(‘  minds.  Tt 
must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  it  appeals  to  some  minds  which 
are  neither  unreflective  nor  untutored,  but  mostly  to  such  as  are 
inspired  bv  class  bittcu’ness  and  by  a  desire  to  make  the  rich  smart 
without  regard  to  nlterior  conse<juences.  W  ith  the  latter  there 
is  no  argning  :  but  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  plain  man  (but 
for  the  adjective  T  would  include  woman',  to  whom  these  words 
are  addressed,  to  answer,  before  embarking  u])on  the  easy 
path  of  dalliance,  three  questions  :  (i.)  Can  capital  be  defined 

otherwise  than  as  “wealth  set  aside  to  assist  production”?  (ii.l  Can 
production  be  carried  on  without  capital?  (iii.)  Can  capital  be 
obtained  except  from  production  combined  with  a  deliberate*  ab¬ 
stention  from  immediate  consumption  of  the  )>roduct?  The 
two  first  questions  are  not  likely  to  arouse  controversy;  the  gist 
(1)  Xincteent/t  Century  and  After,  February,  1918. 
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of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  third,  and  to  that  question  T 
shall  expect,  from  certain  quarters,  the  answer  “  by  taxation.” 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  by  taxation  you  can  prevent  a  man  from 
consuming  that  which  he«has  produced — we  are  doing  it  on  a 
large  scale  at  present.  But  how  by  taxation  can  you  compel  him 
to  produce?  Unless  you  can  persuade  people  to  produce  more 
than  they  require  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  immediate  desires — 
whether  those*  desires  be  modest  or  extravagant — there  can  be  no 
progress  in  industry,  or  in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  For  the  moment 
a  large  number  of  ix'ople  are  producing  in  excess  of  such  require¬ 
ments,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  motive  more  potent  than  that 
of  economic  gain  :  though  then*  are  disquieting  indications  that 
even  at  a  time  when  the  national  existence,  when  the  whole  future 
of  civilisation  itself  is  at  stake,  it  is  unsafe  to  ])lace  undue  reliance 
upon  the  operation  of  altruistic  motives  among  largo  masses  of 
men.  Still  less,  therefore,  would  it  be  prudent  to  rely  upon  such 
motives  when  the  stimulus  of  danger  to  the  commonwealth  is 
absent.  There  are  some  forms  of  work,  scientific  research,  for 
example,  or  scholarship,  which  are  themselves  sufficient  reward 
for  toil,  but  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  toil 
is  irksome,  and  would  not  be  endured  save  under  the  stress  of 
necessity  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  appetites  immediate  or  deferred. 
To  deprive  the  most  industrious  of  the  material  reward  of  industry 
is  to  court  economic  disaster,  and  any  ‘‘  short-cut  ”  which  involves 
such  deprivation  is  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  prove  an  arduous 
and  disapjwinting  route. 

.\bsorption  in  side  issues:  reliance  \ipon  facile  fornmlm  ;  jmr- 
tiality  for  short-cuts — these  are  among  the  more  obvious  dangers 
which  beset  the  ])ath  of  inexperienced  wayfarers  in  the  field  of 
plitics.  They  are  of  a  general  sort  :  the  specific  problems  which 
await  solution  will  demand  attention  later  on.  ^Meanwhile,  a 
word  may  be  added  as  to  the  best  way  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls. 

Speaking  broadly  there  would  seem  to  be  only  one — a  tndy 
liberal  education  ;  and  it  is  of  goo<l  omen  that  the  year  which  has 
witnessed  the  passing  of  the  largest  Beform  Bill  in  our  history 
has  seen  also  the  enactment  of  a  law  designed  to  promote  a 
national  system  of  education.  For  this  is  tlu*  specific  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  the  recent  Act.  It  deals  not  onlv  with 
primary  instruction,  with  secondary  schools  and  continuation 
classes.  It  is  deliberately  and  avowedly  designed  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  national  edifice.  That  the  attempt  to  build  up  a 
national  system  should  not  have  preced(*d  by  a  generation  the 
wide  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  would  be  |)assing 
strange  were  it  not  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  country 
which  only  began  to  “  educate  its  masters”  after  it  had  passed 
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the  Reform  Act  of  1807.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  political 
responsibility  is  now  so  widely  diffused  it  is  urgently  necessary 
to  define  with  precision  the  real  pnr|)ose  of  education  and  to 
devise  appropriate  means  to  the  desij-ed  (md.  The  recent  Act 
])rovides  an  admirable  cadre  :  hut  it  rests  with  the  loc*al  authori¬ 
ties,  guided  in  some  measure  by  the  Board,  of  Education,  and 
)>erhaps  by  the  Universities,  and  still  more  with  the  teachers,  to 
inspire  the  cadre  with  a  soul.  Without  that  soul  the  whole 
machinery  of  primary  and  secondary  and  higher  education  mav 
he  not  merely  useless  hut  mischievous.  What  is  the  true  end  of 
all  education  but  to  endow  the  educated  with  the  ci  itical  faculty, 
the  power  to  discern,  to  give  them,  in  familiar  phrase,  “  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things”?  There  are  plenty  of  well-meaning 
folk  who,  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
would  give  to  the  future  workc'r  with  his  hands  no  instruction 
save  ‘‘vocational  training,"  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  to  English 
artisans  and  labourers  is  now  committed  a  responsibility  more 
extensive  than  that  of  a  Roman  Emjreror  or  a  Russian  Tsar. 
Vocational  training  is  essential  to  the  future  of  British  industry 
and  agriculture  ;  not  less  essential  to  the  well-governing  of  the 
British  E'mpire  is  a  liberal  education  :  discipline  of  body  and 
mind,  the  training  of  the  will  and  of  the  intellect,  the  formation 
and  building  up  of  character. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  not  least  for 
the  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools,  that,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  many  of  them  have  had  to  work,  the  product 
should  be  such  as  it  has,  in  this  war,  proved  itself  to  be.  It  is  no 
small  thing  that  the  teaclu'rs  have  achieved  in  turning  out  lads  and 
lasses  fit  to  fight  and  work  for  their  country  in  the  hour  of  its 
direst  need.  But  a  harder  task  awaits  them  ;  to  jn’ovide  the  citizen- 
rulers  of  the  British  Empire  with  an  equipment,  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  that  will  carry  them  and  the  Em]>ire  whose  destiny  is 
committed  to  their  keeping,  steadily  and  safely  through  the  difticulr 
years  of  ]ieace.  With  the  teaclu'rs  the  ultimate  responsibility  must 
inevitably  rest ;  but  something  can  be  done  to  help  them  in  their 
arduous  task  by  the  central  and  local  authorities.  It  is  the  ])art 
of  these  authorities  to  lay  down  the  general  lines  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Not,  we  must  hope,  a  rigid  and  uniform  system. 
I’lie  more  variety  which  the  ”  schemes  ”  submitted  by  the  local 
authorities  exhibit,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  English 
education  and  of  the  State.  The  only  chance,  indeed,  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  educational  problem  is  to  b(^  found  in  the 
trial  of  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments.  Two  points,  however, 
should  perha]is  he  emphasised.  On  the  one  hand,  whatever  the 
sel(*cted  medium — he  it  languages,  history,  natural  science,  civics. 
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or  what  not — the  teacliing  must  be  purely  sclent itic,  devoid,  that  is 
to  say,  of  any  suspicion  of  propaganda  or  proselytism.  That  is 
one  of  many  reasons  for  preferring  an  abstract  to  a  utilitarian 
siil)ject — languages  or  mathematics  for  example,  to  history  or 
economics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  must  be  native  ;  we  must 
work  it  out  on  original  lines  for  ourselves.  For  this  among  other 
reasons  :  that  the  system  must  harmonise  with  a  Polity,  unlike 
any  other  of  which  the  world  has  had  experience.  The  scheme 
of  public  education  must  be  devised,  as  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
observed,  “  in  the  sjarit  of  the  Polity.”  Among  the  peoples  of 
the  modern  world  none  have  grasped  the  signilicance  of  this 
truth  so  finniy  as  the  Clernians.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Fichte 
and  Humboldt  their  educational  system  has  harmonised,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  world  and  the  undoing  of  themselves,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Prussian  Polity.  To  this  fact  the  measure  of  the 
success  which  the  Germans  have  achieved  must,  in  largest  part, 
be  ascribed.  If  Germany  has  wrought  much  havoc  in  the  world 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Polity,  not  the  educational  system,  that 
must  bear  the  blame,  'khe  German  educationists  have  done  with 
marvellous  precision  and  success  that  which  was  demanded  of 
them.  nmlaiidis  our  educationists  must  do  likewise. 

They  must  devise  a  dilferent  system  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
a  wholly  dilferent  Polity. 

For  the  ruling  classes  of  the  past  that  has  been  done,  in  a 
fashion  characteristically  haj)ha/ard  but  undeniably  successful, 
by  the  ancient  universities  and  the  public  schools.  For  the  ruling 
masses  of  the  future  it  must,  with  all  reasonable  speed,  be  accom¬ 
plished  l)y  a  national  system  of  education.  Not  otherwise  can 
our  citizen-rulers  be  endowed  with  that  right  judgment  in  all 
things  upon  which  depends  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth. 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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Although  only  a.  short  interval  has  elapsed,  as  measured  on 
history's  calendar,  since  the  Russian  Revolution,  indications  are 
not  wanting  that  that  dynastic,  political,  and  economic  upheaval, 
resembling  some  convulsion  of  nature,  will  prove  the  undoing  of 
Germany.  Years  ago  an  assf)ciate  of  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  and 
one  of  the  shrewdest  observers  of  German  conditions,  who  was 
impressed  by  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  remarked  that  everything  depended  on  the  three  Kaisers 
holding  together.  “Autocracy,”  he  declared,  “  is  a  gypsy-pot 
which  stands  on  a  tripod  ;  the  Tsar,  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Austrian 
h'.mperor  are  the  only  absolute  rulers  remaining  in  the  world,  and 
they  must  support  each  other  at  all  costs ;  knock  away  one  of  the 
supports,  and  the  other  two  indubitably  will  fall,  and  the  whole 
boiling  of  autocracy  will  come  to  the  ground.” 

That  was  the  thought  which  inspired  the  Emperor  William  II. 
in  his  dealings  with  his  brother  Emperors  during  the  years  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  world  struggle.  At  their  frequent 
meetings  he  reminded  them  that  they  were  inter-dependent,  and 
that  one  autocracy  could  not  suffer  without  the  reaction  being  felt 
by  the  other  two.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary,  he 
declared,  should  present  a  united  front  to  the  common  enemy — 
democracy.  “  For  me,”  he  declaimed  on  one  occasion,  “  every 
Social  Democrat  is  synonymous  with  traitor  to  the  nation  and  the 
I'^atherland.”  He  pressed  that  doctrine  on  the  other  Kaisers, 
and  warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  disunion.  And  then  the 
“  War  Lord,”  as  he  described  himself,  who  had  foreseen  the  peril, 
forced  the  Em|)eror  Nicholas  II.  into  antagonism  by  his  overbear¬ 
ing  manner  and  maladroit  diplomacy,  accompanied  by  the  rattling 
of  the  sabre  and  the  disjday  of  shining  armour,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  parading  of  liis  ships  of  war,  which  he  regarded  with  peculiar 
[)ride  and  hope.  The  mobilisation  of  the  German  and  Russian 
armies  in  June,  1914,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  autocracy  in  the 
world,  because  no  sooner  had  the  German  army  taken  the  field  than 
it  invaded  Belgium,  thus  bringing  the  British  fleet  and  the  British 
army,  small  as  it  was,  into  the  arena  and  changing  the  character 
of  the  war.  Some  day  the  story  will  be  told  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  British,  commanding  the  seas,  endeavoured,  by 
advice,  money,  and  munitions  to  strengthen  Russian  resistance 
during  those  early  months.  The  aid  was  not  given  in  vain.  The 
war  went  ill  for  Germany;  she  was  deprived,  owing  to  the  inter- 
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vention  of  Bi'itish  sea-power,  of  the  quickly  achieved  victory  on 
which  she  had  counted  to  give  her  the  over-lordship  of  Europe, 
William  II.  becoming  the  more  or  less  benign  patron  of  the  two 
other  Kaisers.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  opening  of  the  war 
the  Germans  were  looking  for  a  quick  cut  to  victory. 

With  the  shortsightedness  which  has  always  distinguished 
German  policy,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  best  thing  to  a  Tsar 
as  the  tool  of  Germany  would  be  a  democratic  regime  in  Russia, 
whicli  would  be  unmilitary ;  Germany  could  browbeat  it 
and  use  it  as  an  instrument  in  pursuit  of  her  larger  aims.  x4nd 
so  German  agents,  masquerading  as  the  friends  of  Russian  demo¬ 
cracy,  fanned  the  flames  of  the  revolution  which  the  Tsar  in  his 
blindness  had  lighted.  Once  the  Russian  army  and  navy  had  been 
demobilised,  it  was  concluded  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  troops  would  be  released  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  on  the 
Western  front.  The  Entente  armies  would  be  overwhelmed  and 
thus,  by  devious  means,  Germany  woidd  attain  the  purpose  for 
which  she  entered  upon  the  ^var.  In  March,  1917,  the  revolution 
in  Russia,  to  the  success  of  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  had, 
however  unconsciously,  contributed,  came  to  a  head.  Then  the 
deluge  opened  :  Nicholas  II.,  according  to  William  II.  a  ruler 
“  by  Divine  right,”  abdicated ;  Prince  Lvoff’s  Government  was 
swept  away;  Kerenski  seized  the  reins  of  power;  he  in  turn 
gave  place  to  Ijcnin  and  the  INIaximalists ;  and  the  downfall  of 
Russia  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  w’as  soon 
complete. 

The  nefarious  plot  for  the  enslavement  of  Russia  had  succeeded, 
although  not  exactly  as  the  Germans  had  hoped  and  anticipated. 
As  a  belligerent  Russia  had  ceased  to  exist  and  the  Germans 
hastened  to  reap  the  harvest,  signing  at  Brest-Litovsk  the  treaty 
which  marked  Russia’s  humiliation.^  Rumania,  left  isolated 
and  alone  and  without  hope  of  immediate  succour,  was  forced  to 
capitulate.  The  German  Press  was  instructed  to  celebrate  the 
triple  victory — Russia  had  been  converted  into  a  pawn  to  be  used 
in  pursuit  of  Germany’s  policy,  Rumania  had  been  handcufled, 
and,  though  one  of  the  legs  supporting  the  gypsy-pot  had  been 

(1)  ^lilitarism  prevailed  over  the  more  cautious  purposes  of  the  German 
Ministers  in  the  framing  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  as  it  prevailed  in  1871, 
when  Alsace-Lorraine  was  cut  off  from  France.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  re¬ 
marked  that  in  his  opinion  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Germany  “went  into  the 
negotiations  with  good  intentions.”  “I  believe,”  he  added,  “they  were  prepared 
to  negotiate  a  peace  which,  according  to  their  lights,  would  be  a  fair  one. 
What  happened?  As  soon  as  there  was  any  indication  that  there  was  to  be 
anything  except  a  most  humiliating  and  drastic  peace  imposed  upon  Russia,  the 
German  High  Command  swept  on  one  side  Count  Hertling,  von  Kiihlmann, 
and  Count  Czernin,  and  imposed  their  own  terms.”  (House  of  Commons, 
August  7th,  1918.)  Negotiations  followed  much  the  same  course  in  Rumania. 
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removed,  the  two  other  Kaisers  remained  on  their  thrones  un- 
affected  by  the  Kussian  revolutionary  movement.  These  events 
were  hailed  as  constituting  a  triumph  of  German  arms;  the 
German  army  was,  after  all,  succeeding  in  its  purpose.  The 
war,  it  was  contended,  had  been  more  than  half  won. 
By  military  power  Germany  had  asserted  lier  dominion 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  down  to  the  Adriatic  and  the 
^Mediterranean,  and  far  along  the  road  to  Persia  ;  and  she  had 
Bussia  and  lUnnania  in  her  grip,  storehouses  from  which  she 
could  extract  large  supplies  of  grain  and  other  food,  thus  neutral- 
ising  the  effectiveness  of  the  naval  blockade.  Sea-power — the 
power  of  the  gj-eat  Allied  fleets — had  been  out-manoeuvred. 
iMahan,  in  whose  doctrines  William  II.  once  believed,  had  been 
proved  to  be  a  leader  of  the  blind.  The  guns  of  the  Allied  fleets 
had  been  spiked.  But  the  new  sea-i>ower  was  carrying  everything 
before  it.  German  sid)niarines,  moving  unseen  under  the  water, 
were  sinking  British,  Allied,  and  neutral  shij)ping  at  an  increasing 
and  steady  rate,  weakening  thereby  the  essential  maritime  com¬ 
munications  of  the  armies.  Gver  0,5(10,000  tons  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  had  already  been  destroyed,  and  it  only  remained,  so  it  was 
argued,  to  press  the  sea  offensive 'with  increased  vigour  to  assure 
the  s|)eedy  triumph  of  German  aims. 

As  the  ambitious  man  often  over-reaches  himself,  so  Germany, 
overjoyed  at  her  successes  in  the  Bast,  decided  on  a  step  which, 
as  events  are  showing,  wilt  com])lete  her  ruin.  When  the 
Ivussian  plot  was  on  the  eve  of  consummation,  she  determined 
to  break  the  Sussex  pledge,  given  to  the  Pnited  States,  in  order 
that  the  submarine  might  be  employed  ruthlessly.  She  had 
agreed  that  “  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  visit 
and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  ships  recognised  by  law, 
such  vessels  (passenger  and  cargo  ships),  both  within  and  without 
the  area  declared  as  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without 
warning  and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless  these  vessels 
attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance.”  The  decision  to  go  back 
upon  this  solemn  declaration  was  a  momentous  one.  All  that 
German  public  opinion  asked  was  :  “  Will  it  pay  ?  ”  None 

inquired  how  the  new  jwlicy  accorded  with  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  dictates  of  humanity.  The  only  question  was  whether 
outrage  and  murder  would  enable  a  German  peace  to  be  swiftly 
imposed  on  the  Entente.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  assured  his 
fellow-countrymen  that  all  would  be  well.  The  United  States 
was  of  no  account.  “America’s  participation  in  the  war  will 
not  materially  increase  our  difficulties.”  He  added  that  “  for 
practical  purposes  we  need  only  fear  that  America  will  be  within 
a  visible  time  a  help  to  the  Entente  with  her  lighter  w’ar  vessels 
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for  combating  our  submarines.”  He  had  no  doubt  learnt  from  the 
German  Marine  Department  that  the  American  navy  possessed 
at  that  time  only  about  thirty  destroyers  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  used  against  the  submarine.  The  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor,  ignoring  all  obligations  which  resort  to  piracy  flouted, 
remarked  that  success  was  certain ;  “  these  considerations  did  not 
apply  at  the  time  of  the  former  disagreement  with  the  States  over 
I  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  At  that  time  American  antagonism 
would  have  meant  a  vast  increase  of  men  and  munitions  to  the 
enemy.”  Submarines,  of  which  large  numbers  had  been  built 
in  the  meantime,  w^ould  isolate  the  United  States  from  Furope, 

I  closing  the  Atlantic. 

In  that  spirit  the  German  Government  determined  to  resort 
to  ruthless  submarining,  confident  that,  in  association  with  the 
military  results  flowing  from  the  Eussian  Eevolution  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  Eumanian  army  from  the  field,  it  would 
at  last  bring  about  a  German  peace.  Ministers  were  supnorted 
in  their  conclusions  by  the  most  unequivocal  assurance*  from 
the  German  Naval  Staff.  “Our  decision  to  apply  subir  irines 
unshrinkingly,”  Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg  declared,  “  is  based 
on  the  Admiralty’s  calculation  that  the  world  tonnage,  wb.ch  is 
practically  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  Entente,  has  reached  the 
■  minimum  below  which  the  Entente  cannot  continue  the  war.” 
He  claimed  that  the  submarine  had  already  rendered  economic 
conditions  in  the  Allied  countries  critical.  “  Time  and  the 
U-boat  and  cruiser  warfare  have  prepared  the  ground  for  a 
decisive  blow.  The  Entente  suffers  in  all  its  members  owing  to 
lack  of  cargo  space.  It  makes  itself  felt  in  Italy  and  France  not 
less  than  in  England.  If  w^e  may  venture  to  estimate  the  positive 
advantages  of  an  unrestricted  U-boat  war  at  a  very  much  higher 
value  than  last  spring,^  the  dangers  which  arise  for  us  from  the 
U-boat  war  have  correspondingly  decreased  since  that  time.”  Some 
nervous  members  of  the  Eeichstag  afterwards  waited  upon  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  to  express  their  fears.  He  assured  them 
that  faith  in  the  new  policy  was  supported  by  conclusive 
proofs,  which  had  been  supplied  by  Admiral  von  Holtzendorff, 

I  Chief  of  the  General  Naval  Staff.  “  The  blockade,”  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  explained  in  confident  tones,  “  must  succeed  within  a 

(1)  On  February  12th,  1916,  Admiral  von  Holtzendorff,  Chief  of  the  Naval 
Staff,  sent  a  memorandum  to  tKe  Imperial  Chancellor  promisinp;  that  piracy 
would  cause  England  to  sue  for  peace  “in  six  months  at  the  utmost.”  Un¬ 
taught  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  that  prophecy,  confidence  early  in  1917  was 
still  reposed  in  the  Chief  of  the  General  Naval  Staff,  and  his  figures  were 
accepted  by  the  German  Government  as  warranting  a  course  of  action  which 
almost  inevitably  involved  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  on 
the  aide  of  the  Entente. 
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limited  number  of  weeks,  within  which  America  cannot  effectively  ' 
participate  in  the  operations.”  Long  before  the  United  States 
could  take  any  considerable  part  in  the  war  the  Russian  Revolution 
was  to  bring  one  Ally  to  her  knees  and  the  submarine  was  finally  i 
to  sever  the  maritime  communications  of  the  other  Allies.  “  The  i 
submarine  offers  the  best  and  cnly  means  of  a  speedy  and  vie-  I 
torious  ending  of  the  war.”  That  was  the  statement  issued  con-  1 
fidentially  'to  the  German  Press  on  February  1st,  1917,  when 
piracy,  naked  and  unashamed,  was  inaugurated.  || 

The  failure  of  the  intensive  submarine  campaign  is  now  con-  1 
fessed  even  in  Germany,  and  Admiral  von  Holtzendorlf,  the  per-  | 
sistent  prophet  of  its  eventual  success,  has  joined  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  and  the  other  discredited  admirals  in  retirement. 
When  it  is  stated  that  piracy  has  failed,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  submarines  are  no  longer  an  embarrassment,  for  they 
are  still  sinking  something  approaching  300,000  tons  of  shipping  j 
a  month — British,  Allied,  and  neutral.  That  is  equivalent  to  j 
about  one-third  the  quantity  that  they  were  destroying  last  year.  I 
That  result  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  the  resource,  initiative,  Ij 
and  courage  of  the  British  light  forces,  supported  in  increasing 
measure  by  American  ships  and  men.  Not  only  has  increased  f 
protection  been  given  to  merchant  shipping,  but  every  ton  sunk 
by  the  enemy  has  been  paid  for  at  a  heavier  price — 150  sub¬ 
marines  have  certainly  been  sunk,  and  probably  the  figure  is 
much  larger,  for  the  Admiralty  have  no  knowledge  of  submarines  | 
lost  by  marine  risk,  the  breakdown  of  machinery,  or  other  acci-  I 
dental  cause.  The  losses  of  the  Germans  in  submarines,  from  all  i 
causes,  exceed  the  output  of  the  shipyards  and  engine-shops;  in  | 
other  words,  for  some  time  past  more  submarines  have  been 
destroyed  than  the  enemy  has  been  able  to  replace.  The  effect 
of  this  naval  action,  in  combination  with  an  accelerated  output 
of  ships,  particularly  from  the  American  yards,  is  reflected  in 
the  Admiralty  statement  of  August  8th  last  that  “  the  output 
for  the  world  during  the  last  quarter  exceeded  the  losses  from  all 
sources  by  296,696  gross  tons.”  1 

Before  the  war  American  yards  and  marine  establishments  j 
were  responsible  on  the  average  for  an  output  of  only  approxi-  J 
mately  200,000  tons  of  sea-going  shipping  a  year.  The  recent  i 
expansion  of  the  American  shipbuilding  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  industrial  triumphs  achieved  during  the  past  | 
four  years.  It  was  realised  that  the  limit  to  American  participa-  | 
tion  in  the  war  was  not  the  number  of  soldiers  who  could  be  I 
trained  and  equipped,  but  the  number  who  could  be  transported 
to  Europe.  Therefore  a  vast  shipbuilding  movement  was  placed 
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in  the  forefront  of  the  country’s  war  programme.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  create  a  vast  industry.  Existing  shipyards  and  engine 
shops  were  to  be  extended  and  new  ones  laid  out ;  W’ooden  ships 
were  ordered  by  the  score ;  establishments  w'hich  made  bridge 
material  were  to  turn  out  ships’  parts,  which  were  to  be  assembled 
and  put  together  by  the  waterside.^  In  a  word,  the  United  States 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  lethargy  shown  in  the  British  Isles  to 
become  the  greatest  shipbuilding  country  in  the  world,  with 
a  personnel  of  300,000  in  the  shipyards  and  200,000  in  the  asso¬ 
ciated  trades. 

The  most  ambitious  of  the  American  schemes  consisted  of  the 
conversion  of  Hog  Island  into  the  world’s  largest  shipyard.  In 
the  Emergency  Fleet  News  some  account  has  been  given  of  this 
remarkable  achievement : — 

“  Contracts  were  signed  by  the  Government  and  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the  building  of  fifty  ships.  The  first 
survey  was  made  on  September  15th,  1917,  and  the  first  construction 
material  was  received  four  days  later,  operations  being  started  on 
September  22nd.  On  October  23rd,  1917,  a  contract  was  signed  for  seventy 
additional  ships.  The  first  keel  was  laid  on  February  12th,  1918,  and  on 
May  7th  contracts  were  signed  for  additional  ships,  making  a  total  of  150 
ships  contracted  for.  On  May  29th  the  twenty-second  keel  was  laid.  The 
launching  of  a  ship  every  two  days  may  be  considered  a  surprising  pro¬ 
gramme  for  any  one  yard,  yet  it  is  the  ofiicial  estimate  of  the  possibilities 
of  Hog  Island  when  it  is  in  full  swing.  The  completed  yard  is  to  have 
fifty  ways.  'If  50  tons  of  steel  are  placed  each  day  on  each  way,  it  will 
amount  to  2,500  tons  of  steel  a  day,  and  for  thirty  days  the  total  would 
be  75,000  tons.  At  an  average  of  3,000  tons  of  steel  per  hull,  this  would 
mean  twenty-five  ships  a  month.  Thus  each  individual  ship  would  be  in 
course  of  construction  fifty  days. 

‘‘  Thirty-three  of  the  allotted  fifty  shipways  are  now  completed,  and 
actual  construction  work  is  bmng  done  on  twenty-two  vessels,  while  on  the 
first  ship  started  in  the  yard,  the  keel  of  which  w’as  laid  February  12th, 
a  crew  has  just  been  put  at  work  cutting  the  fittings. 

"  Construction  work  was  carried  on  through  a  winter  in  which  the  average 
penetration  of  frost  was  42  inches,  while  the  average  penetration  in  previous 
years  had  been  only  24  inches.  To  prepare  the  site  for  the  ground  structures 
it  was  necessary  to  lay  49,500  feet  of  sewer  mains  and  laterals  ,i  to  construct 
seventeen  miles  of  permanent  and  temporary  roads  and  sixty  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  track,  and  erect  more  than  40,000  feet  of  cables  for  supplying  electrical 
power.  In  the  construction  of  the  shipways  81,050  wooden  and  5,000  con- 


(1)  The  desipin  of  the  fabricated  ship,  built  of  structural  steel,  may  be  judged 
from  details  of  the  Agawam,  of  5,500  deadweight  tons,  the  first  to  be  launched. 
It  differs  little  from  that  of  an  ordinary  cargo  ship,  except  that  it  has  been 
simplified  by  the  use  of  flat  work  and  straight-line  sections.  The  sides  of  the 
vessel  are  perfectly  straight  except  at  the  bow,  where  there  is  a  slight  flare. 
The  decks  are  flat,  having  no  crown  or  sheer,  except  that  from  the  forward 
end  of  the  first  hatch  to  the  stem  the  deck  has  a  straight  sheer  of  5  feet  to 
give  added  buoyancy.  The  parallel  middle  body  extends  for  42'5  per  cent,  of 
the  length  of  the  vessel.  More  than  96  per  cent,  of  the  hull  is  fabricated  in 
outside  shops,  and  the  shops  make  the  parts  as  large  as  can  be  transported 
by  rail. 
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Crete  piles  were  driven,  and  11,640,000  cubic  feet  of  wood  and  11,800  cubic  | 
feet  of  concrete  were  placed.  Fifty  thousand  feet  of  air-line  pipe  were  laid  t 
and  five  compressor  plants  built  to  supply  compressed  air  for  pneumatic  I 
reamers,  drills,  and  hammers.  | 

“  To  obtain  a  depth  of  from  12  to  13  feet  at  low-water  mark  in  front  - 
of  the  ways  and  the  outfitting  piers  2,200,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  were  | 
dredged  from  the  river.  The  main  wharf  and  pier  B  of  seven  huge  outfitting  || 
piere,  each  to  be  100  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  accommodating  two  rail- 
road  tracks,  and  equipped  with  four  travelling  cranes  w'ith  a  capacity  of 
25  tons,  have  all  their  piles  driven  and  the  framing  so  far  advanced  that 
they  will  soon  be  ready  for  use. 

“  Cofferdams  have  been  placed  over  several  of  the  ways  to  allow  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  split  groundways,  and  the  excavation  w’ork  at  the  head  of 
the  shipways  is  practically  completed  at  all  of  the  groups.  Concrete  founda¬ 
tions  have  been  completed  for  187  out  of  a  total  of  220  towers  needed, 
and  104  towers  have  been  erected,  of  which  seventy-four  have  been  equipped 
with  derricks  and  hoists. 

“  In  addition  to  the  actual  construction  work,  the  welfare,  housing, 
and  transportation  of  employees  have  not  been  overlooked.  These  questions 
have  received  expert  attention,  with  the  result  that  bunk  accommodation 
for  about  1,500  men  has  been  provided  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  main 
entrances  to  the  yard,  splendid  cafeterias  and  hospital  facilities  have  been 
supplied,  and  some  twenty  acres  are  devoted  solely  to  recreation  grounds, 
w'here  the  Hog  Island  population  may  engage  in  any  of  the  popular  outdoor 
games  and  sports  of  the  day. 

“  There  are  approximately  26,000  men  and  650  women  employed  in  this 
modern  industrial  city.  On  an  average  day  the  attendance  will  be  from 
24,000  upw’ard,  while  on  a  rainy  day  the  roll  may  fall  to  19,000.” 

Simultaneously  construction  is  proceeding  in  shipyards  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  are  expected  to  produce  120  ocean-going 
ships  this  year.  The  ships  are  floated  to  the  Atlantic  through  a 
series  of  canals,  carrying  their  own  “  middles  ”  on  their  decks. 
In  other  words,  the  lake  yards  build  ships  of  260  feet  length 
which  are  towed  through  canals  to  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
where  they  are  cut  in  two.  The  additional  96  feet  is  inserted 
between  the  tw'o  sections  of  the  ship,  and  a  vessel  of  356  feet 
long  is  obtained. 

How  is  the  new  American  merchant  fleet  to  be  manned?  The 
Navy  Department  will  supply  the  officers  and  men,  the  former 
numbering  22,000  and  the  latter  220,000,  to  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  machinery  for  enrolling  the  men  was  already  in  existence, 
the  United  States  Navy  having  built  up  an  effective  recruit¬ 
ing  organisation.  The  inland  and  coast  training  stations  for 
seamen  in  the  navy  are  being  used.  In  fact,  these  stations  are 
even  now  turning  out  men  by  the  hundreds  every  week.  No  ship 
yet  launched  in  the  United  States  has  lacked  a  crew  to  man 
it.  When  a  man  has  enlisted  through  a  navy  recruiting  station 
he  is  assigned  to  a  training  station.  He  learns  there  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  his  chosen  work,  but  also  the  lore  which  is  an 
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essential  part  of  the  sailor’s  education.  .The  Government,  for 
instance,  has  engaged  the  services  of  men  to  teach  merchant 
sailors  the  chanties  which  sailors  have  sung  from  time  immemorial. 
The  men  who  enter  the  service  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  the 
merchant  fleet,  in  short,  receive  the  same  thorough  training  as 
the  men  of  the  fighting  fleet.  Any  American  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty  who  is  in  good  health,  who  weighs  not  less  than 
140  pounds,  and  who  is  at  least  5  feet  4  inches  in  height, 
may  qualify  as  coal-passer  or  fireman,  for  instance.  Under  a 
new  wage  scale  the  former  gets  $65  and  the  latter  $75  per  month. 
There  is  a  bonus  of  50  per  cent,  on  these  wages  for  voyages 
through  the  war  zone. 

This  conception  of  an  emergency  shipbuilding  programme  was 
a  stroke  of  genius.  Already  the  Americans  have  outpaced  the 
British  yards  in  construction;  the  United  States  has  this  year 
put  in  commission  more  tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
hitherto  supreme  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  fleet, 
strengthened  also  from  Japanese  and  Chinese  shipyards,  will  go 
on  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  until  it  will  be  larger  than  the 

British  merchant  fleet,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  date.^ 

****** 

The  Germans  by  piracy  have  stimulated  ship  production 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  an  extent  which  a 
year  ago  would  have  been  thought  to  be  impossible.  A  careful 
examination  of  all  the  factors  warrants  the  following  forecast  of 
ship  production  (gross  tons)  for  the  twelve  months  now  ending 
and  for  next  year  in  contrast  with  the  output  for  1917. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

I'nitcd  Kingdom 

...  1,160,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

Dominions 

66,000 

180  ,'000 

250,000 

Denmark  2 

20,500 

20,000 

20,000 

France 

19,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Holland  2  . 

149,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Italy  2  ... 

39,000 

40,000 

40,000 

.Japan  2  . 

350,000 

400,000 

700,000 

Norway  2 

46,000 

45,000 

40,000 

Sweden  2 

27,000 

25,000 

20,000 

rnited  States 

...  1.000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

Otht'r  Countries 

32.500 

.50,000 

50,000 

2,909,000 

4,480,000 

7,240,000 

(1)  “When  we  get  done  with  oiir  job  of  making  the  world  safe  for  demo¬ 
cracy,  we  will  have  25,000,000  tons  of  merchant  ships,  or  the  equivalent  of 
England’s  mercantile  marine,  which  is  the  largest.  .  .  .  We  must  have  ships 
running  to  all  our  customers  in  Latin  America,  the  Pacific,  and  Europe  on 
regular  delivery  schedules.  ...  It  is  not  only  our  big  opportunity  for  holding 
our  own  in  shipping  competition,  but  it  is  the  only  business-like  way  to  build 
up  foreign  trade.” — Mr.  E.  N.  Hurley.  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

(2)  The  output  of  these  countries  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  steel  imported, 
ani  there  is  a  world  shortage  of  steel. 
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That  statement  is  arresting.  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that,  whereas  last  year  the  enemy  destroyed  roughly  six  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  shipping — British,  Allied,  and  neutral— in  the 
twelve  months  now  closing,  the  loss  will  amount  to  only  about 
three  and  a  half  million  tons,  with  the  result  that  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Allies  will  be  increased  by  not  far  short  of  1,000,000 
tons.  To  that  extent  the  Allies,  it  may  be  said,  will  be  better 
off.  But  that  conclusion  is  a  false  one.  Practically  all  the  tonnage 
which  is  being  produced  in  American  yards  will  be  mortgaged 
for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  the  American  troops  serving 
in  Europe.  The  burdens  on  the  Allies’  sea-pow’er  are  steadily 
increasing  as  the  mobilisation  of  their  land-power  on  European 
battlefields  proceeds.  All  the  armies  in  varying  degree  are  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  sea,  and  the  larger  the  armies  the  greater  the 
demand  for  ships  to  maintain  them  in  full  efficiency. 

But  the  first  comer  has  been  turned  since  world  ship-production 
exceeds  the  total  loss  which  the  enemy  is  inflicting.  The  outlook 
would  be  comparatively  cheerful  if  the  British  shipbuilding  effort 
were  keeping  pace  with  production  in  America.  But 
that,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  So  far  the  production  of 
excuses  for  comparative  failure  has  been  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  production  of  ships,  and  ships,  not  excuses,  are  victory.  The 
yards  and  engine  shops  have  been  short  of  labour ;  the  extensions 
planned  and  authorised  have  not  been  completed ;  the  national 
shipyards  on  the  Wye  and  Severn,  initiated  in  July,  1017,  will 
not  complete  a  single  vessel  this  year.  British  yards  are  turning 
out  less  tonnage  than  under  normal  i>eace  conditions  in  spite  of 
the  enemy’s  determined  campaign  by  sea,  as  the  following  figures 
show  : — 


Year. 

British. 

The  World. 

1911  . 

1,803,844 

2,650,140 

1912 . 

1,738,514 

2,901,769 

1913  . 

1,932,152 

3,332,882 

1914  . 

1,683,553 

2,852,753 

1915  . 

650,199 

1,202,000 

1916  . 

541,552 

1,688,000 

1917  . 

1,163,474 

2,909,000 

1918  (estimated) 

1,600,000 

4,480,000 

As  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  the  British  Shipping  Controller,  recently 
remarked,  “  the  American  authorities  placed  the  provision  of 
ships  in  the  forefront  of  their  war  programme.”  Similar  action 
was  not  taken  by  the  British  Government.  When  the  army  was 
mobilised  and  the  munition  movement  initiated,  the  shipyards 
were  demobilised,  large  numbers  of  skilled  men  being  taken 
from  them  for  military  service.  The  submarine  had  made  its 
ap}>earance  as  early  as  October,  1914,  but  its  menace  was  not 
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appreciated.  Once  the  men,  who  were  afterwards  urgently  needed 
in  the  shipyards,  had  been  put  into  khaki,  it  proved  to  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  get  them  back  to  the  work  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted.  No  one  in  authority  would  insist  that  shipbuilding 
came  first.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  British  mercantile 
marine  is  suffering  a  net  loss  of  90,000  tons  a  month,  and 
Lord  Pirrie  has  announced  that  unless  he  can  obtain  additional 
skilled  labour  for  merchant  shipbuilding  “  any  immediate  material 
increase  in  the  present  output  can  hardly  be  expected.”  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  the  Shipping  Controller,  has 
declared  that  ”  the  war  for  the  Allies  is  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time  a  question  of  ships,  and  yet  more  ships.”  Fortunately  for 
us  the  expansion  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  the  British 
Dominions,  and  Japan  gives  the  assurance  that  enemy  sinkings 
will  not  again  exceed  world  production,  but  our  maritime  ascen¬ 
dency  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  must  extract  what 
consolation  we  can  from  the  knowledge  that,  mainly  owing  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Americans,  world-production  now  exceeds  destruc¬ 
tion,  while  accepting,  with  what  grace  we  can  muster,  the  position 
.  of  inferiority  to  the  United  States  as  a  shipbuilding  countr}%  with 
all  that  it  means  in  its  influence  on  trade,  finance,  diplomacy,  and 
prestige. 

*  *  *  ★  * 

When  the  Germans  determined  upon  a  policy  of  piracy,  they 
omitted  to  calculate  the  character  of  the  reaction,  first,  on  Germany 
and  her  partners,  and,  secondly,  on  the  neutral  nations  which  are 
her  neighbours.  The  declaration  of  February  1st,  1917,  not  only 
brought  the  United  States  into  the  war  arena,  but  it  enabled  the 
economic  blockade  of  the  enemy  Powers  to  be  tightened.  Down 
to  the  inauguration  of  piracy  the  Germans  had  succeeded  by 
various  crooked  methods  in  obtaining  limited  supplies  of  essential 
materials  and  foodstuffs  through  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  The  intervention  of  the  United  States  radically  changed 
the  situation.  The  naval  blockade  within  a  few  months  was 
supplemented  by  an  elaborate  organisation  in  America  for  checking 
exports  to  neutral  countries.  Germany  and  her  partners  for  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  war  were  thrown  back  absolutely 
on  their  own  resources.  Thev  had  suffered  privations  in  earlier 
years,  but  in  the  new  circumstances  those  privations  began  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy  populations  wdth  increased  severity.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  brought  near  the  starvation  line  she  is  short 
not  only  of  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  but  of  leather,  linen,  wool,  and 
practically  all  the  raw  materials  essential  to  comfort.  Merchants 
intending  to  visit  Leipzig  Fair  were  recently  warned  to  carry 

(1)  According  to  the  Munchener  Post,  “chronic  starvation”  accurately 
describes  Germany’s  condition. 
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their  ^aclothes  with  them ;  a  house-to-house  visitation  has  been 
carrie  1  out  throughout  the  Empire  to  obtain  suits  of  clothes  to 
be  m  ,de  up  into  shoddy ;  leather  boots,  except  for  the  soldiers 
have  become  increasingly  scarce ;  in  place  of  linen,  paper  is  being 
spun  1  )r  use  in  the  manufacture  of  underclothing.  Under  the 
pressiiie  of  the  double  blockade — the  naval  blockade  and  economic 
blockade — thousands  of  substitutes  have  been  introduced  in  the 
hope  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  population  of  Central  Europe, 
and  each  substitute  is  worse  than  the  one  before.  Austria  is  even 
worse  off  than  Germany,  and  Hungary  is  only  better  provided 
than  Austria,  while  Turkey  is  in  a  hopeless  state  of  destitution. 

As  German  Ministers  and  the  Ministers  of  the  other  three  Central 
Powers  move  about  the  streets  of  their  cities,  what  do  they  think 
of  the  confident  prophecies  indulged  in  w^hen  the  sink-at-sight 
policy  was  adopted?  They  are  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  abject 
misery,  the  price  paid  for  piracy. 

But  perhaps  the  outstanding  failure  of  German  policy  was  the 
blindness  which  was  exhibited  to  the  reaction  of  the  sink-at-sight 
policy  upon  adjacent  neutral  countries.  The  submarine  com¬ 
manders  if  they  were  to  launch  their  torpedoes  without  warning  • 
could  not  delay  action  to  ascertain  the  real  nationality  of  the  ships 
encountered.  The  weapon  intended  for  the  Allies  has  thus  struck 
neutrals.  Norway  and  Holland  have,  in  particular,  suffered  in 
this  respect  :  about  half  the  shipping  under  the  Norwegian  flag 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Spain  has  been  victimised. 
Switzerland,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  has  suffered  in  company 
with  other  neutral  States.  A  Zurich  banker  who  recently  visited  1 
England  remarked  :  “  I  suppose  you  have  some  grumblers  in  this 
country  ;  they  ought  to  have  a  taste  of  w’hat  the  Central  Powers—  ^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  neutrals — have  to  undergo.”  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sink-at-sight  policy,  pursued  with  remorseless 
and  inhuman  callousness  by  the  desperate  enemy,  Germany’s 
nearest  neighbours  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
economic  misery  little  better  than  that  which  she  herself  is 
suffering  in  company  with  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey.  She  has  made  these  neutral  peoples  the  sharers  of  the 
penalty  of  piracy.  It  was  a  characteristically  brutal  and  short¬ 
sighted  action  which  could  only  be  justified  on  the  lowest  ground, 
quite  apart  from  morality,  if  the  elaborate  calculations  of  the 
German  naval  authorities  had  been  w^ell  founded  and  the  complete, 
swift  triumph  of  Germany  had  been  thereby  assured  beyond  per- 
adventure.  But  piracy  has  failed  and  German  Ministers  as  they 
glance  from  the  railway  carriages  while  travelling  in  Holland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  can  find  little  consolation  in  the  misery  they 
have  created  on  Germany’s  borders. 
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The  Continent  of  Europe — from  starving  Russia  to  suffering 
Northern  France  and  Belgium,  and  from  deserted  Hamburg  with 
its  grass-grown  quays,  to  Constantinople,  Bucharest,  and  Vienna 
seething  under  economic  constriction — is  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  famine — a  famine  of  fuel  as  well  as  of  food — during 
the  coming  winter,  the  cumulative  result  of  four  years 
of  war,  which  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
enemy  has  borne  almost  as  hardly  upon  neutrals  as  upon  enemy 
countries.  Starvation  is  on  the  march  and  if  the  w^ar  ended  to¬ 
morrow  little  could  be  done  to  save  the  situation,  for  the  ships 
which  Europe  would  need  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — nearly 
I  14,000,000  tons.  What  remains  afloat  will  barely  suffice  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Allies,  with  their  vast  sea-supported  armies,  and 
the  enemy  Powers,  with  the  neutrals  who  have  looked  on  at  the 
world  tragedy,  must  suffer  not  only  the  direst  privation,  hut  the 
political  troubles  which  inevitably  follow,  as  history  has  shown, 
on  economic  constriction.  Famine  breeds  revolution.  That  is 
the  irony  of  the  situation.  Nothing  can  save  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  which  the  Central  Powers  have  overrun  to  a  large  extent, 
except  sea-power,  and  the  submarines  have  been  sinking  what 
f  might  have  proved  the  lifeline  of  the  millions  of  men,  w^omen,  and 

i  children  now  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  German  domina- 
5  tion. 

♦  *•*** 

I  In  one  of  his  inimitable  studies  of  life,  0.  Henry  remarks  that 
“  danger  is  near  when  emperors  think  their  purple  robes  will 
wear  for  ever.”  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  has  gone ;  the  Emperor 
Charles  sits  uneasily  on  a  tottering  throne ;  William  II.  stares 
into  the  future,  wondering  w’hat  his  fate  will  be.  The  three- 
Kaiser  compact  was  broken  in  1914,  and  the  only  two  remaining 
autocrats  confront  a  new  w'orld  w^hich  has  done  with  autocracy. 
The  plot  of  1914  miscarried ;  militarism  has  not  triumphed,  as  it 
was  predicted  that  it  would  triumph,  buttressing  the  pow^r  of 
the  Hohenzollerns.  Sea-power  intervened,  first  denying  victory 
to  the  Central  Powers,  and  then  encompassing  them  with  a 
ring  of  steel.  One  error  has  bred  other  errors  and  the  crowning 
error  of  a  long  series  was  the  resort  to  piracy.  It  w’as  to  prove 
the  winning  card ;  it  will  prove  the  losing  card.  The  spectre  of 
starvation  raises  the  spectre  of  revolution.  Inflammatory  elements 
surround  the  Kaisers  on  every  side.  Hitherto  they  have  managed 
to  dupe  their  peoples.  They  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  continue 
to  worship  the  military  Moloch,  holding  out  to  them  the  promise 
of  an  overwhelming  reward,  no  less  than  the  overlordship  of 
Europe.  Militarism  has  failed,  as  piracy  has  failed,  and  only  the 
humiliation  of  coming  defeat  remains,  to  be  supported  on  empty 
VOL.  CIV.  N.S.  T* 
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stomachs.  When  the  reverses  which  the  Central  armies  have 
already  sustained  on  the  Italian  and  Western  fronts  are  consum¬ 
mated  in  a  decisive  defeat,  what  will  the  starving  peoples  who 
have  hitherto  in  varying  degrees  supported  the  two  thrones  say 
to  their  rulers? 

It  is  frequently  said  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  xVustria- 
Hungary,  the  Germans  at  any  rate  have  been  too  well  disciplined 
and  cowed  ever  to  rise.  There  is  no  such  word  as  impossible  in 
the  psy^chology  of  nations.  Who  in  the  summer  of  1914  would 
have  dared  prophesy  that  the  Tsar  of  All  the  Kussias,  “  the 
Father  of  his  People,”  would  be  forced  to  abdicate,  then  be  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  finally  shot  by  a  Eussian  workman?  He  was  the 
arch-type  of  the  autocrat.  He  wielded  practically  unlimited 
|X)wers,  and,  believing  that  he  had  been  called  to  his  high  [wsition 
by  God,  he  went  his  own  way.  Tsardom  was  buttressed  by  the 
Church  ;  to-day  Tsardom  and  the  Church  have  been  disestab¬ 
lished,  and  the  Eussia  of  yesterday  has  ceased  to  count  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Is  a  revolution  in  Germany,  confronted 
wdth  the  prospect  of  starvation  and  surrounded  by  revolutionary 
political  elements,  really  impossible  when  the  Germans,  their 
faith  in  autocracy  and  militarism  broken,  face  the  future,  realising 
that  the  old  regime  has  brought  into  the  field  twenty  democracies 
against  them?  When  the  Germans  “see  red,”  who  can  prophesy 
how  they  will  act?  Does  the  Kaiser  in  depressed  mood  ever 
think  of  the  year  1848,  the  year  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
throughout  Europe?  The  German  military  machine,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  which  were  laid  by  Scharnhorst,  had  been  created,  but 
the  tide  nevertheless  swept  over  Prussia.  Does  he  ever  recall  the 
rising  of  the  people  in  Berlin  on  March  18th,  when  Prince  William, 
the  apostle  of  force,  earned  the  soubriquet  of  the  “  Cartridge 
Prince  ”  ?  He  fled  in  fear  of  his  life  from  Berlin  to  London, 
and,  after  his  return  home,  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the 
assassin’s  hand.  The  cause  of  the  rising  was  less  political  than 
economic.  It  was  due  more  to  the  privations  following  the  bad 
harvests  of  1846  and  1847  than  to  political  discontent.  The 
Emperor  William  I.  was  William  II. ’s  real  predecessor  on  the 
throne,  for  his  father  lived  only  three  months  after  his  accession. 

The  Germany  of  to-day  under  William  II.  has  brought  about 
a  succession  of  bad  harvests  tlu’oughout  Europe,  and  her  name 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  decent  men.  She  has  been  outlawed 
for  her  barbarities  by  land  and  sea.  The  time  will  come — and 
that  perhaps  sooner  than  is  sometimes  imagined — when  the 
German  people  will  trace  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  they  will 
look  around  on  allies  and  neighbouring  neutrals  suffering  as  they 
are  suffering.  Will  the  hungry  Germans  be  satisfied  with  the 
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present  regime  when,  their  “invincible  army”  defeated  and 
piracy  proved  to  be  of  no  avail,  they  are  at  last  driven  to  realise 
the  follies  and  crimes  which  have  distinguished  the  reign  of 
William  II.  ?  Tsardom  was  overthrown  by  starvation  and  Russia 
given  over  to  revolution,  the  outcome  of  which  is  still  uncertain.* 
Will  the  thrones  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  Empires 
survive  the  same  ordeal?  Political  prophecy  is  the  most  barren  of 
all  pursuits  because  no  man  can  foretell  what  a  mob,  hungry  and 
enraged,  will  do.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  bubble  of  pride  and  folly  ill  be  pricked  by  the  Allies’  sword. 
Is  it  imagined  that  the  people  of  Germany,  whom  their  “  War 
Lord  ”  declared  to  be  “  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  -  and  the  heirs  to 
world  dominion,  will,  when  forlorn,  disap^winted,  and  disillusioned, 
fall  prostrate  in  admiration  before  the  man  and  the  machine 
responsible  for  their  country’s  ruin  ? 

Of  all  the  tinsel  figures  which  have  strutted  the  world’s  stage 
William  II.  of  Germany  will  cut  the  sorriest  figure  in  history. 
He  inherited  the  unsavoury  Hohenzollern  tradition,  but  he  also 
inherited  the  empire  which  Bismarck  had  created,  buttressed  by 
alliances  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  a  cordial,  if  indefinite,  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Germany  of  1888  was  a  centralised  prosperous  State.  The 
army  had  emerged  from  three  short  and  victorious  campaigns ; 
industry,  fostered  by  Bismarck,  w^as  extending;  the  population, 
increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  was  contented  and  happy. 
On  his  accession  William  II.  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people. 
.\fter  referring  to  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  of  the  revolution,  and  the  death  of  his  father  after  a  reign 
of  three  months,  the  new  King  of  Prussia  and  German  Emperor 
declared  : — 

“  Called  to  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  I  have  taken  over  the  government, 
looking  to  the  King  of  all  kings,  and  have  vowed  to  God,  following  the 
example  of  my  father,  to  be  a  righteous  and  gentle  prince,  to  foster  piety 
and  the  fear  of  God,  to  maintain  peace,  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
to  be  a  help  to  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  to  he  to  the  righteous  man  a 
true  protector.  If  I  pray  to  God  for  strength  to  fulfil  these  royal  duties 
which  He  has  laid  upon  me,  I  am  buoyed  up  by  that  faith  in  the  Prussian 
people  which  a  consideration  of  our  past  history  confirms  in  me.  In  good 
and  in  evil  days  Prussia’s  people  have  ever  stood  faithfully  to  their  kings. 
I,  too,  count  upon  this  fidelity,  which  has  ever  been  preserved  inviolable 
towards  my  fathers  in  all  times  of  trial  and  danger,  for  I  am  conscious 


(1)  “A  nation  torn  asunder  by  thousands  of  conflicts  and  weakened  by  revolu¬ 
tion  and  civil  war,  has  yet  found  energy  and  unanimity  enough  to  tear  up  the 
Rrest-Litovsk  Peace  Treaty.  An  inexorable  fate  is  driving  Germany  on  towards 
a  fresh  state  of  war  with  Russia  unless  at  the  last  moment  a  remedy  is  found.” 
—Vogsischt  Zeitung,  August  12th,  1918. 

(2)  Bremen,  March  22nd,  1905. 
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that  I  reciprocate  it  whole-heartedly,  as  a  faithful  prince  of  a  faithful 
people,  and  that  we  are  both  equally  strong  in  our  devotion  to  a  common 
Fatherland.  From  this  consciousness  of  the  mutual  love  which  binds  me 
to  my  people  I  derive  the  confidence  that  God  will  give  me  wisdom  and 
strength  to  exercise  my  kingly  office  for  the  welfare  of  the  Fatherland.” 

It  is  not  inappropriate  after  thirty  years  to  recall  the  phrases  ■ 
of  that  proclamation.  The'^vainest  and  most  headstrong  man  who  i 
has  sat  on  a  throne  in  modern  times,  the  Emperor  has  proved 
false  to  his  pledges  and  has  all  but  dissipated  his  heritage.  It 
will  be  said  of  him  :  “He  made  his  people  mad,  and  then  led 
them  on  to  ruin.”^  The  victorious  army  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1870-71,  on  which  the  existence  of  the  German  Empire  was 
staked  in  1914,  confronts  defeat;  the  newly  created  navy,  upon 
which  T300,000,000  was  squandered,  has  earned  the  contempt  of 
the  world  by  resort  to  piracy ;  the  overseas  empire  of  Germany 
has  fallen  from  her  like  undersized  and  shrivelled  fruit ;  in  place 
of  Italy,  Bussia,  and  England,  William  II.  is  supported  by  Turkey, 
of  Armenian  shame,  and  Bulgaria,  of  atrocity  fame  ;  while  Austria- 
Hungary,  face  to  face  with  starvation,  wonders  how  she  can 
escape  from  the  web  of  deceit  and  crime  in  which  she  has  been 
spun.  The  sane  Germany  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  William  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  is  no  more.  Divorced  from  the  sea,  she  has  ! 
lost  half  the  merchant  navy  which  was  her  peculiar  pride,  and 
her  profitable  oversea  trade,  with  ramifications  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  has  disappeared.  Under  the  influence  of  this  war 
Germany  has  been  forced  to  deny  the  first  principles  of  decent 
finance,  and  has  created  a  load  of  uncovered  debt  such  as  no 
nation  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  support.  She  confronts  the 
world,  isolated,  distraught,  miserable,  and  bankrupt — an  out¬ 
cast  among  the  nations.  Is  not  the  time  at  hand  wdien  the  people 
of  the  German  Empire  will  read  again  in  the  light  of  the  fires 
w’hich  their  ruler  lit  in  Europe  in  1914  the  proclamation  which 
he  issued  from  Potsdam  on  June  18th,  1888?  He  has  betrayed 
them,  as  he  has  betrayed  civilisation.  The  Emperor  has  ruled 
a  coward  race  wfith  an  iron  hand,  but  he  may  find  that  hidden 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  Germans  have  been  driven  mad  is  indicated 
by  the  report  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Vogel,  Court  Chaplain,  to  the  German 
troops: — “Now  at  this  fateful  hour  the  question  arises:  ‘To  whom  shall  the 
world  belong? — to  the  pious,  joyous  spirit  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  or  to  the  sinister 
shadow  of  Edward  VII. ;  to  the  faith  in  the  Saviour,  or  to  the  worship  of  the 
animal  in  man  ?  ’  This  struggle  is  the  greatest  in  the  world’s  history ;  we  have 
been  chosen  to  decide.  Once  again  the  apocalyptic  horsemen  prepare  for  the 
death  ride.  Therefore  no  lassitude  or  bitterness  on  the  battlefield,  no  hucksters, 
but  heroes  at  home,  and  when  peace  draws  nigh,  no  German  sentimentality,  no  I 
humanity  tomfoolery,  no  buttermilk  in  our  blood,  but  stern  repayment  to  the  | 
foe,  a  hundred-fold  over,  for  all  the  woe  and  misery  he  has  made  us  suffer.”—  I 
Quoted  by  the  Daily  Express,  August  12th,  1918.  j 
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beneath  the  veneer  of  a  rigidly  disciplined  people  is  other  stuff, 
the  character  of  which  his  grandfather  tasted  in  1848,  and  with 
which  he  himself  may  become  acquainted.  Already  it  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Hertling,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  that  “  the  dynasty  and 
the  Crown  are  in  danger  ” ;  testimony  from  such  a  source  is  not 
to  be  regarded  lightly.  The  disillusionment  of  Germany,  owing 
to  the  army’s  retreat  on  the  Western  front,  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  cover  up,  has  begun.  The  Chancellor’s  cry,  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg’s  “warning”  to  the  German  people, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Crown  Prince,  of  all  persons  under  the 
sun,  to  pose  as  the  apostle  of  a  “  peace  by  conciliation,”  show 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing ;  it  is  searching,  cold, 
and  blighting. 

The  tripod  supporting  the  gypsy-pot  of  autocracy  has  been 
broken,  and  unless  the  whole  trend  of  history  is  to  be  denied  by 
events  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  new  era  when  the  last  of 
the  autocratic  thrones  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  general  settle¬ 
ment  which  must  be  the  memorial  to  a  struggle  which  has  brought 
on  humanity  more  suffering  than  any  other  upheaval  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  Against  the  background  of  this  world  war,  with 
its  millions  of  dead,  its  widows,  its  orphans,  and  its  pile  of  debt, 
will  stand  out  on  the  page  of  history  the  figure  of  the  young 
Emperor  who  “  dropped  the  pilot”  only  at  last  to  run  his  ship  of 
State  on  the  rocks. 

In  the  new  world  there  will  be  no  room  for  Kaisers  or  “  War 
Lords”  in  “  shining  armour,”  armed  bullies  of  small  and  weak 
nations.  If  Napoleon  had  to  be  banished  to  St.  Helena  by  the  will 
of  Europe  in  1815,  what  will  be  the  world’s  judgment  on  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  II.,  the  absolute  ruler  of  an  empire  which  martyred 
Belgium,  despoiled  Northern  France,  evicted  Serbia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  resorted  to  poison  gas,  crucified  prisoners  of  war,  invented 
submarine  piracy  (with  its  death-roll  running  into  thousands),  was 
the  author  of  indiscriminate  murder  by  air-craft,  and  plotted 
against  every  nation  in  the  world?  He  has  already  been  con¬ 
demned  by  twenty  of  the  great  democracies,  as  their  declarations 
of  war  reveal.  What  will  happen  when  the  German  people,  in 
the  hour  of  overwhelming  defeat,  “  see  red  ”  ?  The  greatest 
danger  which  confronts  the  Allies  is  a  carefully  organised  “  peace 
offensive  ”  by  the  German  ruling  caste  in  the  hope  of  saving  the 
dynasty  and  the  military  machine. 


Archibald  Hurd 
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Ix  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  the  democratic  sentiment  I 
in  this  country,  perhaps  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  | 
treatment  of  the  peasant  in  British  poetry — or,  let  me  say  rather,  I 
to  the  mental  revolution  by  which  he  whom  poets,  and  among 
them  Shakespeare,  had  been  satisfied  to  consider  as  at  best  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  goodnatured  fooling,  comes  in  time  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  Wordsworth  and  others  with  sympathy,  alfection,  and 
esteem.  The  change  is  the  more  interesting  because,  like  other 
revolutions,  however  long  it  may  have  been  preparing,  its  defini¬ 
tive  manifestation  wms  sudden  and  abrupt ;  or,  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticular,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  though  the  jxiets  Gay  and 
Gray  were  contemporaries  during  sixteen  years — namely,  from 
1716  to  1732 — yet  a  whole  world  of  difference  divides  the  peasant 
of  The  Shepherd’s  Week  from  the  peasant  of  the  Elegy,  the  spirit 
in  w’hich  Gay  worked  being  practically  that  of  two  centuries 
before  his  time.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  result  of  artistic  choice  or 
individual  temperament,  for  there  was  none  who  wrote  of  the 
peasant  as  Gray  did  before  Gray.  Without  attempting  to  be 
exhaustive,  or  even  very  detailed,  I  propose  to  illustrate  the 
literary  revolution  above  alluded  to,  leaving  the  social  historian 
to  discuss  the  external  causes  which  may  have  helped  to  bring 
it  about. 

If  we  omit  a  poignant  Anglo-Saxon  poem  which  lies  outside 
our  present  field  of  research,  it  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  our  literature  makes  a  deliberate  attempt  to  portray  the 
native  peasantry.  Professor  Skeat  has  pointed  out  that  Chaucer 
“  describes  the  rich  more  fully  than  the  poor,”  and  prefers  to 
exhibit  the  holiday  aspect  of  English  life.  It  was  for  these  things 
that  he  had  affinity,  and  though  his  Miller  and  his  Reeve  are 
countrymen,  their  condition  is  above  that  of  the  peasantry.  It  is 
disappointing  to  find  that,  for  our  present  purpose,  William  Lang- 
?nnd,  or  Langley,  who  has  been  described  as  Chaucer’s  counter¬ 
part,  as  he  was  his  contemporary^  carries  us  but  little  further. 
The  Piers  Plowman  of  his  Vision  may  be,  indeed,  “  the  type  of 
a  truly  honest  man,”  but  he  is  a  mask,  or  mouthpiece,  rather  than 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood ;  a  figure  put  up  to  preach  certain  doc¬ 
trines  rather  than  a  character  exhibited  in  action.  Admitting 
this,  w^e  must  still  do  homage  to  the  Malvern  poet  for  the  dim 
instinct,  so  much  in  advance  of  1  is  own  age,  which  led  him  to  look 
for,  and  find.  Love  ”  in  huts  xvhere  poor  men  He.”  It  is  this 
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which  helps  to  lend  such  deep  pathos  to  his  work,  and,  in  spite 
of  an  unattractive  exterior,  causes  it  to  win  upon  the  reader  as  it 
I  reveals  itself. 

'i  Passin*!  over  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  period  barren  of  poetry, 

!  we  come  for  the  first  time  to  poetical  representations  of  peasants 
I  and  of  peasant  life  which  bear  evidence  of  being  studied  from 
nature.  Among  these,  two  of  the  earliest  are  the  poems  of  Pehlis 
I  to  the  Play  and  Chrystis  Kirk  on  the  Grene,  both  of  them  attri- 
I  buted  to  King  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  (1513-1542),  a  sove- 
I  reign  whose  rollicking  adventures  and  whose  death  from  a  broken 
I  heart  seem  to  indicate  a  morbidly  excitable  nervous  system,  of 
I  which  his  poems  might  well  be  a  by-product.  The  first-named 
j  piece  describes  the  merry-making  of  a  group  of  rustics  spending  a 
holiday  in  a  country  town,  and  describes  it  with  such  graphic  real¬ 
ism  as  leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the  actual  doings  of 
actual  people  are  being  referred  to.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  certain 
incidents,  which,  as  they  stand,  must  appear  rather  pointless  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  recall  them  and  recognise  their  truth,  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  rounded  off,  so  as  to  produce  greater 
effect.  Xoither  is  there  the  smallest  inherent  improbability  in 
the  I\ed  Tod  of  Scottish  History  participating  in  such  scenes  as 
I  he  here  delineates.  In  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  a  similar 
I  meny-making  leads  to  a  brawl,  which  is  burlesqued  with  rich  and 
grotesque  humour  quite  worthy  of  Jan  Steen. 

I  Thus  far,  then,  the  peasant  of  British  poetry  is  a  mere  laughing¬ 
stock,  though  the  laughter  he  excites  is  genial  and  quite  free 
from  offensive  mockery.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  assigned  by 
e.vperts  to  a  date  betw^een  1553  and  1562,  whilst  the  honour  of 
its  authorship  remains  in  dispute  between  John  Still,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  John  Bridges,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  one  William 

I  Stevenson,  a  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
play  was  first  performed.  If  this  admirable  but  not  always  very 
decorous  piece  of  fooling  was  indeed  the  work  of  a  bishop,  he 
must  certainly  have  been  a  very  human  one,  and  by  no  means 
afraid  of  sinking  his  dignity.  As  an  example  of  the  treatment  of 
the  peasant  in  mid-sixteenth  centuiw  poetry,  this  Byght  Pithy, 
Pleasaunt  and  Merie  Comedie  is  worth  going  into  in  detail. 

After  a  Prologue  has  briefly  set  forth  the  tenor  of  the  play, 
enters  Diccon,  the  Bedlem — a  beggar  licensed  because  of  sup¬ 
posed  defective  wits — who  forcibly  describes  the  “  howlynge  and 
scowling,  whew’ling  and  pewling  ”  of  Gammer  Gurton,  Tib,  her 
maid,  and  Cocke,  her  boy — a  tumult  by  which  he  has  profited  to 
filch  a  slip  of  bacon. 

To  him  enter  Hodge,  the  farm  labourer,  in  torn  breeches.  Un- 
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able  to  enlighten  Diccon  as  to  the  cause  of  this  perturbation,  he 
is  himself  enlightened  by  Tib.  Gammer  Gurton  has  lost  her. 
needle — hence  these  tears !  And  around  this  apparently  trivial 
mishap  is  constructed  a  full-length  comedy,  replete  with  side¬ 
splitting  laughter  and  of  unflagging  verve. 

Lamenting  like  a  grief-stricken  Andromache,  the  Gammer  now 
makes  her  entrance  : — 


“Alas,  Hoge,  alas!  I  may  well  cursse  and  ban 
This  dale,  that  ever  I  saw  it,  with  Gyh  ^  and  the  mylke-pan! 

For  these  and  ill-lucke  to-gather,  as  knoweth  Cocke,  my  boye, 
Haue  stacke  away  my  deare  neele,  and  robd  me  of  my  joye, — 
My  fayre,  longe,  strayght  neele,  that  was  myne  onely  treasure! 
The  fyrst  day  of  my  sorow  is,  and  last  end  of  my  pleasure!  ’’ 

Hodge  is  a  Job’s  comforter,  for  he  replies  : 

“Might  ha  kept  it  when  ye  had  it!  but  fooles  will  be  fooles  styll! 
Lose  what  is  vast  in  your  handes? — ye  neede  not;  but  ye  will!  ’’ 


Disdaining  the  provocation,  Gammer  starts  a  new  idea,  crying : 


“Go  hie  thee,  Tib,  and  run,  thou  — ,  to  thend  here  of  the  towne!  * 
Didst  eary  out  dust  in  thy  lap;  seeke  wher  thou  porest  it  downe. 
And,  as  thou  sawest  me  roking  in  the  asshes  where  I  morned. 

So  see  in  all  the  heapes  of  dust  thou  leave  no  straw  unturned.” 

Tyb.  That  chal  (I  shall).  Gammer,  swythe  and  tyte,  and  sone  be  here 
agayne ! 


{Goes  to  the  dust-pile.) 

G.ymmer.  Tib,  stoope,  and  loke  downe  to  the  ground!  To  it,  and  take 
some  paine ! 


Without  ceasing  to  gird,  surly  Hodge  now  joins  in  the  search, 
though  less  from  sympathy  with  others’  sorrow  than  because  of 
that  hole  in  his  breeches  which  so  urgently  demands  the  service 
of  the  needle.  Meantime  he  favours  the  Gammer  with  a  piece 
of  his  mind. 

Hodge.  Whereto  served  your  hands  and  eies,  but  this  your  neele  to  kepe? 
What  devill  had  you  els  to  do  ?  ye  kept,  ich  wot,  no  sheepe ! 

Cham  (I  am)  faine  a-brode  to  dyg  and  delue,  in  water,  myre  and  clave, 
Sossing  and  possing  in  the  durte  styll  from  day  to  daye; 

A  hundred  thinges  that  be  abrode,  cham  set  to  see  them  weele. 

And  foure  of  you  syt  idle  at  home,  and  can  not  keepe  a  neele! 

G.ymmer.  My  neele,  alas!  ich  lost  it,  Hodge,  what  time  ich  m,e  up-hasted 
To  save  the  milke  set  up  for  the,  w'hich  Gib,  our  cat,  hath  wasted. 

Hodge.  The  deuill  he  burst  both  Gib  and  Tib,  with  all  the  rest! 

Cham  alwayes  sure  of  the  worst  end,  who-euer  have  the  best! 

Where  ha  you  ben  fidging  abrode  since  you  your  neele  lost? 

Gammer.  Within  the  house,  and  at  the  dore,  sitting  by  this  same  post. 
Where  I  was  loking  a  long  howre,  before  these  folks  came  here! 

But,  wolaway!  all  was  in  vayne,  my  neele  is  neuer  the  nere! 


(1)  Her  cat,  whose  theft  of  milk  had  disturbed  her  at  work  and  caused  the 
mislaying  of  the  needle. 

(2)  Used,  as  in  Scotland  to-day,  to  denote  a  homestead. 
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HoDOE.  Set  me  a  candle;  let  me  seeke,  and  grope  where-ever  it  bee. 

Gogs  hart,  ye  be  so  folish,  ich  thinke,  you  knowe  it  not  when  you  it  see! 
Gammer.  Come  hether,  Cocke!  what,  Cocke,  I  say! 

(Enter  Cocke.) 

Cocke.  Howe,  Gammer ! 

Gammer.  Goe  hye  the  soone 

.\nd  grope  behynd  the  old  brasse  pan,  whych  thing  when  thou  hast  done, 

Ther  shalt  thou  fynd  an  old  shooe,  wher-in  if  thou  looke  well. 

Thou  shalt  fvnd  lyeng  an  inche  of  a  whyte  tallow-candell ; 

Lv"ht  it  and  brynge  it  tite  awaye. 

Cocke.  That  sh-lbe  done  anone. 

(Goes  into  the  house.) 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  life-likeness  of  all  this. 
Presently,  however,  the  sprightly  Cocke  finds  the  humorous 
aspect  of  the  situation  too  much  for  him. 

(Enter  Cocke  from  the  house.) 

Cocke.  Gogs  eros.se.  Gammer,  if  ye  will  laugh,  looke  in  but  at  the  doore, 
.\Dd  see  how  Hodg  lieth  tomblynge  and  tossing  amids  the  floure, 

Rakyng  there  some  fyre  to  find  amonge  the  asshes  dead. 

Where  there  is  not  one  sparke  so  byg  as  a  pyns  head. 

At  last  in  -a  darke  corner  two  sparkes  he  thought  he  sees, 

Whiche  were,  indede,  nought  els  but  Gyb  our  cats  two  eyes. 

“Puffe!  ”  quod  Hodg,  thinking  thereby  to  haue  fyre  without  doubt; 

With  that  Gyb  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fyre  was  out. 

On  this,  Tib  lightheartedly  joins  in  Cocke’s  merriment,  but 
the  Gammer  sternly  reproves  them  for  lack  of  sympathy  in  her 
distress,  and  solemnly  vows  a  candle  apiece  to  God  and  St.  Anne 
so  she  but  find  her  “  neele.” 

This  imperfect  summary  of  the  first  of  the  five  acts  must 
suffice  for  my  present  purpose,  though  I  should  have  liked  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  terrifying  incantation  resorted  to  by  the  wily 
Diccon  to  recover  the  lost  needle ;  as  also  of  the  dire  encounter 
of  the  Gammer  and  her  neighbour.  Chat,  suspected  of  having 
stolen  it.  But  it  is  less  the  intrinsic  than  the  typical  value  of 
the  play  which  has  led  me  to  deal  with  it  even  at  this  length. 
Whilst  its  action  never  flags  for  a  moment,  and  its  leading  char¬ 
acters  are  closely  observed  and  drawn  with  consistency,  as  a 
picture  of  rustic  life  it  gives  us  a  laughable  and  lifelike  picture  of 
the  peasant’s  narrow-minded  thrift,  his  characteristic  lack  of  a 
sense  of  proportion,  his  negation  of  what  is  called  breeding, 
namely,  a  seemly  reticence  and  self-control  in  the  affairs  of  every¬ 
day  life.  All  this  the  clerical  or  lay  author  of  Gammer  Gurton 
has  put  before  us  with  a  combined  quaintness  and  irony  which 
are  almost  beyond  praise.  But  further  than  this,  his  delineation 
of  the  peasant  makes  no  attempt  to  go.  And  this  is  the  special 
point  toward  which  I  would  direct  attention.  For  the  peasant 
is  not,  nor  was  he  ever,  essentially  and  primarily  a  comic  creature. 
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And  yet,  for  the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  was  this  and  ^ 

nothing  more.  Passing  on  to  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Spenser,  we 
find  that  it  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  for  discriminating  ^ 

once  for  all  between  the  pastoral  of  literary  convention  and  that 
which  aims  at  painting  native  rural  life  from  direct  observation.  1 
Of  the  latter  kind  of  poetry  neither  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  j  ^ 
Agam  nor  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar  contains  the  smallest  trace,  ‘  ^ 

notwithstanding  that  so  excellent  an  authority  as  Dean  Church'  = 

has  claimed  to  find  in  two  of  the  poems  of  the  Calendar  ;  i 

“  avowedly  burlesque  imitations  of  rustic  dialect  and  banter.”  i  ^ 

Spenser’s  pastorals  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  it  is  interest-  !  ' 

ing  to  find  them  selected  as  special  favourites  by  so  highly  quali-  i  ' 

fied  a  critic  as  Mrs.  Browning.-  But. they  bear  absolutely  no  i  ' 

relation  to  the  rural  life  of  Elizabethan  England — their  shepherds,  ^ 

who  discuss  the  failings  of  the  clergy,  the  neglect  of  poets,  and  ‘ 

other  subjects  as  remote  as  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  from  the  in-  ‘ 

terests  of  genuine  shepherds,  being  copies  of  Italian  copies  of  ' 

Virgilian  copies  from  the  Greek,  and  having  in  repeated  copying  ' 

lost  any  resemblance  to  reality  which  their  originals  possessed. 

And  what  is  here  said  of  the  Spenserian  pastoral  applies  equally  ^ 
to  that  of  Pope,  of  Philips,  and  of  Collins.  A  few  fine  touches  of  ^  ' 

shepherd-craft  raise'  Milton’s  rare  pastoral  passages  to  a  much  | 
superior  level.  I 

If  we  turn  now'  to  Shakespeare’s  rustic  scenes,  we  shall  find  I 

that  Shakespeare  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  his  time.  f 

He  drew  the  rustic  inimitably,  but  drew  him  under  strict  limita-  I 

tions,  for  to  him  rustic  life  meant  comic  life,  and  meant  little  or  I 

nothing  more.  His  w'atch  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  his  | 

players  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  are  essentially  English  I 

rustics,  though  removed  from  their  native  surroundings,  and  they  I 

are  the  classics  of  their  kind.  They,  in  common  with  the  grave-  1 

diggers  of  Hamlet,  have  their  full  share  of  rustic  wdt,  quaintness,  I 

shrewdness,  and  simplicity,  which  in  the  latter  case  are  intro-  | 

duced  w'ith  stupendous  ironical  effect.  But  beyond  this  point  I 

their  creator  does  not  carry  them.  The  Ijondon-road  carriers  of  I 

King  Henry  the  Fourth  are,  indeed,  precisely  of  one  kidney  with  | 

Gammer  Gurton’s  serving-man.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  realistic  | 

peasant  scene  in  Shakespeare  is  that  of  the  shearers'  supper  in  I 

A  Winter’s  Tale.  Here  the  shepherd  host  is  a  character  of  some  I 

dignity  and  kindliness,  w'hilst  the  scene  possesses  great  poetic 
beauty.  But  then  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
principal  characters  are  not  really  peasants,  and  that  much  of 
the  point  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  way  in  which  Perdita’s  birth  I 

(1)  Spenser,  by  R.  W.  Church  (Macmillan),  p.  43.  j 

(2)  Ttirl)/  Cernldine's  doiirtiihi]).  ■’Rcarl  the  pastoral  parts  of  Spenser.’  •  •  •  I 
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and  blood  shine  out  in  the  midst  of  homely  surroundings,  being 
artistically  foiled  by  the  homeliness  of  her  supposed  brother,  the 
clown  lover  of  Dorcas  and  Tdopsa.  As  a  retainer  of  the  ducal 
house,  Old  Adam,  in  /Is  You  Like  it,  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  peasant 
unadulterated.  Yet  in  him  the  i)easant  tradition  dominates,  and, 
admirable  as  he  is,  as  an  exemplar  of  the  true  dignity  of  servi¬ 
tude.  he  is  Shakespeare’s  highest  achievement  in  this  line. 

Among  the  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers  of  Shakes- 
{)eare,  none,  surely,  has  portrayed  the  English  countryman  with 
more  skill  and  sympathy  than  Hey  wood.  His  Tanner  of  Tam- 
worth  is  a  perfect  type  of  racy  speech  and  of  a  character  that  is 
sound  to  the  core,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  those  genial  scenes 
in  which  he  figures  held  the  stage  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
King  (Toorge  the  Third,  when  they  were  extracted  and  performed 
at  Kichmond.  But  John  Hobs,  though  a  typical  Englishman,  is 
scarcely  a  peasant  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  word.  And, 
even  if  he  were,  he  is  too  hale  and  prosperous  to  show  us  any¬ 
thing  of  the  peasant  as  a  sentient  and  suffering  mortal,  endow^ed 
with  like  feelings  with  ourselves. 

Neither  the  Civil  War  nor  the  Bestoration  adds  anything  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  peasant,  as  derived  from  poetical  channels ; 
whilst  the  new  poetry  of  Court,  club,  and  drawing-room  w'hich 
was  introduced  by  Pope  simply  ignores  the  peasant’s  world. 

Among  the  poets  of  that  age  of  vaunted  correctness  and  of 
artificial  classicism,  the  sprightly  Gay  had  most  flexibility  and 
showed  most  inclination  toward  a  freer  style  of  writing.  His 
Ballad  of  Black-Eyed  Susan  and  his  Beggar's  Opera  suffice  to 
show  that  he  sympathised  with  forms  of  life  which  made  no 
appeal  to  his  fellow-i3oets,  and,  so,  when  he  chooses  to  treat  a 
rural  theme,  he  successfully  breaks  from  the  languor  of  contem¬ 
porary  pastoral  and  puts  a  good  deal  of  the  truth  of  Nature  and 
of  farm-life  into  his  work.  But  neither  in  his  Shepherd's  Week 
nor  in  his  What  d'ye  Call  it  ?  does  rural  life  appear  to  him  other- 
wi.se  than  as  something  to  be  made  game  of.  Very  likely  the 
age  of  patronage  was  not  favourable  to  the  treatment  of  peasant 
themes,  any  more  than  the  excess  of  creature  comforts  was  in 
bis  case  favourable  to  longevity.  Had  he  lived  beyond  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  he  might  possibly  have  come  to  regard  the  peasant 
seriously.  As  it  is,  though  nearer  to  truth  than  the  pastoral  of 
Pope  or  Philips,  he  is  by  no  means  so  near  it  as  the  creator  of 
Gammer  Gurtnn — whose  limitations,  after  a  century  and  a  half, 
remain  Gay’s  limitations. 

And  now’,  at  last,  we  come  upon  a  new’  order  of  things,  and 
did  one  not  know’  that  the  poet  divines  where  other  men  discover, 
one  might  marvel  that  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  peasant  w  as 
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reserved  for  a  recluse  and  a  book-worm.  In  the  monastic  seclu¬ 
sion  of  Peterhouse,  Gray  lived  aloof  from  all  workaday  interests ; 
yet  it  is  in  his  twilight  musing,  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke  Poges 
or  of  Granchester,  that  an  entirely  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
our  peasantry  first  finds  poetic  expression.  Their  virtue,  their 
humanity,  their  limited  opportunities  and  their  forfeited  possi¬ 
bilities,  Gray  realises  all  of  these,  in  all  their  pathos,  and  gives 
them  deathless  utterance.  Quotation  is  superfluous  yet  irresis¬ 
tible  : — 

Perchance  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway’d. 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre  : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll; 

Chill  Penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  w'aste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood. 

'  * 

Few,  indeed,  I  surmise,  are  the  readers  who  will  find  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  completing  the  quotation  for  themselves.  Gray’s  large 
claims  for  the  peasantry  have  been  sneered  at,  but  the  facts  seem 
to  support  them.  It  is  only  once,  perhaps,  in  a  world’s  history 
that  a  Burns  comes  to  the  fore ;  but  others  having  something  of 
the  same  Promethean  fire  may  have  perished  unrecognised.  All 
that  Gray  says,  indeed,  seems  fairly  obvious  now.  Yet  British 
poets  had  been  busy  for  four  centuries  before  finding  it  out,  or 
thinking  fit  to  express  it.  In  this  sense  the  Elegy  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  belated  and  unconscious  manifesto  of  the  very 
finest  flower  of  Eadicalism — of  a  radicalism,  that  is,  which  knows 
nothing  of  class-hatred,  but  is  based  solely  on  its  opposite — the 
love  and  care  of  one  class  for  another. 

Twrelve  years  younger  than  Gray,  and  outliving  him  by  three 
years,  Oliver  Goldsmith  might  naturally  be  looked  to  to  carry 
on  Gray’s  w^ork  in  this  direction — a  task  for  which  none  was 
better  equipped  in  knowledge  or  in  sentiment.  But  here  Gold¬ 
smith  disappoints  us.  For  his  Primrose  family  are  not  peasantry, 
his  Deserted  Village  is  not  quite  on  the  right  lines,  whilst  the 
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associates  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  and  the  servants  of  his  stepfather, 
though  right  in  their  own  place,  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  interpretation  of  peasant  character,  entirely  retrograde. 

By  bringing  simplicity  and  nature  once  more  into  fashion,  the 
transitional  poetry  of  Cowper  did  doubtless  a  good  deal  to  help 
on  appreciation  of  the  peasant,  though,  excepting  his  Crazy  Kate. 

I  fail  to  recall  any  finished  study  of  peasant-life  in  his  work. 

Thirty-five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Elegy  in  1751 
Robert  Burns,  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  carried  Gray’s 
work  further,  by  expressing  the  beauty,  tenderness,  and  dignity 
of  peasant-life  in  verse  that  was  descriptive,  or  creative,  rather 
than  didactic.  The  universal  appeal  of  this  idyll,  with  its  typical 
yet  admirably  individualised  figures  and  tender  comedy  of  family 
life,  at  once  established  the  position  of  the  peasant  in  British 
poetry  ;  whilst  the  many  poems  in  which  the  poet  speaks  in  his 
own  person  awoke  the  world  to  possibilities  undreamed  of.  The 
love-passion,  for  example,  had  ere  this  been  divinely  expressed 
by  Sappho,  Petrarch ,  Shakespeare  in  his  Sonnets ;  but  here  was 
a  poet  born  in  a  cottage,  and  that  a  tumble-dowm  one,  who 
equalled,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  outdistance,  any  one  of  them  !  On 
the  other  hand,  in  such  poems  as  The  Holy  Fair,  for  instance, 
he  cast  a  very  different  light  upon  the  life  of  peasants — it  was 
not  all  simplicity,  pure  feeling,  model  living.  But  his  candour 
merely  strengthened  his  position.  The  one  thing  that  may  be 
most  heartily  regretted  in  his  volume  is  the  birth  of  such  atrocious, 
though  doubtless  unconscious,  cant  as  is  expressed  in  the  '  3s  : — 

And,  certes,  in  fair  virtue’s  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind.  .  . 

As  w'ell  maintain  that  the  ten-roomed  house  enjoys  an  even  greater 
superiority  1 

But,  before  Robert  Bums,  Robert  Fergusson,  who  died  insane 
in  1774  aged  twenty-four,  had  not  merely  seized  the  humorous 
aspects  of  peasant  life,  but  had  suffused  his  Farmer's  Ingle  with 
a  warm  glow  of  human  sympathy  scarcely  known  to  his  precursor, 
Allan  Ramsay,  in  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  So  that  here,  too,  Fer¬ 
gusson  is  among  the  pioneers. 

The  way  having  now  been  pointed  out  by  Gray  and  followed 
up  by  Burns,  it  is  in  the  poetiw  of  Wordsworth  that  the  peasant 
comes  fully  and  finally  to  his  own.  Wordsworth  had  freely  and 
gladly  acknowledged  that  it  was  Burns  w’ho  had  shown  his 
youth 

How  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth. 
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And  it  is  Wordsworth  who  thus  declaims  in  his  “  Churchyard 
among  the  Mountains  ”  : — 

Exchange  the  shepherd’s  frock  of  native  grey 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre;  give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance;  and  here  the  tragic  Muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art 
jf  Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills, 

The  generations  are  prepared;  the  pangs. 

The  internal  pangs,  are  ready;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afHieted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny. 

Thus  the  peasant  obtains  complete  enfranchisement  in  English 
poetry.  Much  of  Wordsworth’s  long  life  was  devoted  to  working 
out  the  programme  above  enunciated.  His  Michael,  Margaret, 
Matthew,  are  in  no  stronger  contrast  with  Hodge  and  Diccon 
than  is  the  spirit  with  which  he  regards  them  with  that  of  the 
author  of  Gaminer  Gurton's  Needle.  If  Shakespeare  saw  more 
in  the  peasants  of  Charlcote  and  Shottery  than  he  has  put  into 
his  Clowns,  he  at  least  did  not  care,  or  see  reason,  to  bring  it  out. 
A  bit  of  an  opportunist,  or  at  least  a  man  of  his  own  time,  he  had 
no  doctrines,  and  is  on  that  account  the  better  dramatist.  He 
simply  took  the  stage  as  he  found  it  and  perfected  it.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  him  for  that.  His  clowns,  so  far  as  they  go, 
are  true  to  nature,  and  so  are  Wordsworth’s  dalesmen.  That  is 
all.  But  the  contrast  between  Hodge  and  the  Eecluse  remains 
as  a  phenomenon,  or  curiosity,  of  literary  development. 

George  Douglas. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Firth’s  articles  on  “An  Illusorj’  League  of  Nations  ’ 
and  “The  Government  and  the  League  of  Nations”  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  earned  him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  believe  that 
a  League  of  Nations  is  not  illusory.  What  greater  service  can 
one  do  to  a  cause  than  to  state  its  difficulties  clearly,  ably,  dis¬ 
passionately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  they 
must  be  overcome  if  life  is  to  be  worth  living?  Mr. 
Firth  may  say  that  the  last  proviso  is  irrelevant,  since 
fact  is  fact,  whether  life  be  worth  living  or  no.  Having 
conclusively  proved  that  without  a  League  of  Nations  the  world 
will  be  hell,  he  may  remind  us  of  the  old  American  story  of  the 
deputation  which  approached  a^  new  pastor  to  express  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  some  “  let-up  ”  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment — “  for  we  must  tell  you,  sir,”  they  said,  “  that  our 
people  won’t  stand  it !  ”  Mr.  Firth  may  allege  that  the  question 
whether  the  world  is  to  be  hell  or  no  does  not  depend  upon  the 
tastes  and  wishes  of  “  our  people.”  But  that  is  precisely  where 
we  join  issue  with  him.  We  say  that  the  question  is,  first  and  last, 
a  psychological  one.  The  world  will  be  what  the  will  of  man¬ 
kind  makes  it;  and  we  say  that  the  will  of  mankind,  luridly  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  four  years,  is  more  and 
more  decisively  bracing  itself  for  the  effort — no  such  superhuman 
one,  after  all — which  shall  make  it  a  reasonable  and  a  habitable 
world. 

Mr.  Firth  adopts  the  traditional  standpoint  of  the  historian, 
and  argues  from  the  “  never  has  been  ”  to  the  “  never  can  be.” 
He  ignores  the  new  factor  which  is  shaping  the  will  of  the  world  : 
to  wit,  the  realisation  that  a  continued  insistence  upon  the  use 
of  physical  force  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  human  affairs  must 
ultimately — and  at  no  distant  date — mean  something  very 
like  race  suicide.  Man’s  powers  of  destruction  have  become  so 
exorbitant  that,  unless  they  are  bridled,  the  race  is  doomed  to  a 
life  of  inconceivable  impoverishment,  both  material  and  spiritual, 
under  the  constant  menace  of  inconceivable  horrors.  Reason  alone 
can  bridle  these  devastating  powers,  and  a  League  of  Nations 
means  simply  the  organisation  of  world-reason.  No  one  denies, 
indeed,  that  reason  must  have  a  certain  measure  of  force  behind 
it.  It  has  been  well  said  that  even  the  internal  peace  of  a 
civilised  nation  is  founded  upon  “  nine-tenths  consent  and  one- 
tenth  force.”  It  is  the  police  “  force”  that  secures  me  from 
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having  my  watch  and  my  purse  appropriated  by  the  first  man  I 
meet  in  the  street  who  happens  to  be  stronger  than  I ;  but  the 
“  force  ”  very  seldom  uses  force  at  all ;  it  is  generally  sufficient 
for  the  vindication  of  the  law'  that  its  existence  should  be  known 
and  its  pow’er  understood.  Even  if  the  amelioration  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  enabled  us  altogether  to  dispense  with  policemen,  we 
should  still  have  to  fall  back  on  force  in  dealing  with  occasional 
cases  of  violent  lunacy.  The  absolute  elimination  of  force  is  an 
incalculably  distant,  even  if  it  be  a  conceivable,  ideal.  But  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  force  organised  and  controlled  by  reason 
that  it  seldom  requires  to  be  exerted. 

Having  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Firth  ignores  the  new  factor— 
the  factor  of  fear,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so — wdiich  cannot  but 
modify  the  will  of  the  world,  and  is  visibly  modifying  it  before 
our  eyes,  I  pass  on  to  examine  his  detailed  exposition  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  w’ay  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

The  main  difficulty,  of  course,  is  Germany  and  the  Prussian 
spirit.  So  far  we  are  all  agreed.  Everybody  admits  that  “if 
Germany  proves  victorious  the  whole  project  vanishes  into  thin 
air.”  TJne  project,  that  is,  of  a  League  of  Free  Nations.  There 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  even  Germany  realises  the  suicidal 
madness  of  modern  w'ar,  and  that,  if  a  sweeping  victory  made 
her  mistress  of  the  w’orld,  she  would  use  her  pow’er  in  order  to 
establish  a  German  peace,  based  upon  the  carefully  secured  and 
perpetuated  impotence  of  her  vassals.  But  we  take  the  liberty  of 
provisionally  disregarding  that  eventuality.  We  take  the  liberty 
of  assuming  that  Germany  does  not  secure  a  sweeping  victory,  and 
of  considering  w'hat  can  be  and  ought  to  be  done  by  a  society  of 
free  nations,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  blind  un¬ 
reason  which  alone,  under  modern  conditions,  can  let  loose  the 
calamity  of  w'ar  upon  mankind. 

Even  Mr.  Firth,  though  he  stands  in  somewhat  superstitious 
aw'e  of  German  efficiency,  is  not  quite  convinced  that  Germany 
is  bound  to  wdn.  He  goes  on  to  consider  the  case  of  a  “  com¬ 
promise  peace  by  negotiation,”  and  asks  :  ”  Of  what  use  then 
will  be  a  League  of  Nations?  ” 

“If  the  Hohenzollerns  are  still  on  their  throne,  and  supported  by  the 
power  of  Junkerdom,  the  League  will  become  a  death-trap  to  democracy, 
whether  Germany  is  a  member  or  not.  If  she  enters  the  League  of  Nations 
with  her  military  machine  unbroken  .  .  .  who  believes  in  his  heart  that 
she  will  renounce  her  aggressive  national  ambitions?  ...  If  Germany  is 
outside  the  League  of  Nations,  she  will  continue  as  before  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  her  armaments  by  her  own  standard  of  her  own  necessities.  .  •  . 
In  that  case  the  state,  of  the  Allies  will  be  worse  than  before,  for  no 
international  force  will,  or  can,  ever  be  maintained  at  a  pitch  of  preparedness 
and  efficiency  equal  to  the  task  of  encountering  successfully  and  at  once  the 
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armed  forces  of  Germany.  But  if  less  than  that  be  done,  the  Allies  will  be 
beaten  at  the.  start.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  talk  so  confidently  of  an  inter¬ 
national  force  made  up  of  separate  national  contingents  turn  to  military 
history  and  consider  what  the  general  fate  of  joint  expeditions  has  been 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek  City  States  to  our  own  time.” 

The  idea  of  Germany  “entering  a  League  of  Nations  with  her 
military  machine  unbroken  ”  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  machine  would  have  to  be  effectively  dismantled,  at  the  very 
least,  before  she  could  possibly  be  received  into  such  a  League. 
It  is  only  Mr.  Firth’s  second  alternative — that  of  an  impenitent 
Germany  outside  the  League  of  Nations — that  calls  for  serious 
consideration. 

Now  it  is  abundantly  plain  that,  under  these  conditions,  a 
League  of  Nations  must  take  a  very  different  shape  from  that 
which  it  would  assume  if  it  embraced  all  the  considerable  peoples 
of  the  earth.  In  order  to  realise  its  idea,  and  effect  all  the  benefi¬ 
cent  economies  involved  in  that  idea,  a  League  of  Nations  must 
be  a  League  of  All  Nations.  If,  and  so  long  as,  that  cannot  be, 
the  League  can  assume  only  a  provisional  and  imperfect  form. 
It  will  be  distinguished  from  the  existing  Alliance  only  by  owning 
a  definite  ideal,  and  by  adopting  a  form  of  organisation  capable 
of  expanding,  when  the  time  comes,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
World-League.  Whether  it  would  be  judicious,  i.i  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  assume  the  title  of  “  League  of  Nations’’  is  a 
question  of  slight  importance  at  best,  which  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss;  but  it  will  be  convenient,  for  the  present,  to  retain 
the  familiar  term.  Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Firth  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  interim  League,  with  Germany  outside  it, 
would  commit  the  unspeakable  folly  of  adopting  a  military  organ¬ 
isation  which  would  place  it  at  Germany’s  mercy?  He  seems  to 
think  that  believers  in  the  possibility  of  international  reason  are 
thereby  committed  to  some  cast-iron  conception  of  an  “  inter¬ 
national  force  ’’ — he  elsewhere  calls  it  an  “  international  con¬ 
stabulary” — which  they  would  forthwith  make  haste  to  call  into 
being,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  political  conjuncture  and  of  the 
functions  it  would  have  to  fulfil.  If  you  start  by  assuming  that 
the  statesmen  of  a  League  of  Nations  are  bound  to  be  pedants 
and  fools,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  the  idea  is  a  “  death-trap 
to  democracy.”  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Firth  has  in  mind 
any  definite  scheme  for  an  “  international  force  ”  which  may 
have  been  propounded,  but  I  do  know  that  no  sane  supporter  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  committed  to  any  such  scheme.  When 
the  time  comes  for  action,  the  statesmen  of  the  League  may 
surely  be  trusted  to  cut  tbeir  coat  according  to  their  cloth — to 
adapt  their  organisation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ends  which  the 
world-situation  imposes  upon  it.  Who  can  imagine  for  a  moment 
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that  any  reasonable  being  pins  his  faith  to  a  cut-and-dried  scheme 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  a 
penitent  Germany  is  within  the  League,  or  an  impenitent  Ger- 
many  without  it? 

If  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  League  would  at 
least  be  in  an  infinitely  better  position  for  holding  Germany  in 
check  than  the  Entente  was  in  1914,  when  nothing  but  the 
colossal  stupidity  of  that  autocracy  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Firth,  has  “  proved  itself  equally  adapted  for  the  purposes  both 
of  peace  and  war,”  saved  Europe  from  falling  irrevocably  under 
the  Prussian  yoke.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  widely-scattered 
alliance — whether  we  call  it  a  League  of  Nations  or  not— is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  bringing  its  forces  to  bear  against  a  (practically) 
single  and  concentrated  Power,  striking  when  it  chooses,  and 
operating  on  inside  lines.  But  precisely  if  the  Alliance  were  a 
little  more  than  an  Alliance — if  it  were  a  definitely  constituted 
League,  wdth  a  central  guiding  intelligence  and  a  unified  stra¬ 
tegic  control — it  would  be  able  to  minimise  these  disadvantages, 
while  effecting  great  economies,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  its 
members  would  not  have  to  arm  against  each  other  but  against 
the  common  foe  alone.  Such  a  League  of  Free  Nations,  if  ably 
organised  and  loyally  maintained,  might  very  w^ell  achieve  the 
supreme  end  of  making  war  impossible,  though,  of  course,  at  far 
greater  cost  than  if  it  were  a  League  of  All  Nations ;  for  it  might 
force  Germany  to  realise  the  hopelessness  of  pitting  herself  against 
a  world  which  could  not,  as  in  1914,  be  taken  unawares. 

So  far  we  have  been  assuming,  with  Mr.  Firth,  that  Hohen- 
zollernism  comes  intact  out  of  the  war,  and  maintains  its  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  which  it  has  decimated,  tortured,  and 
ruined.  Unless  events  take  an  almost  inconceivably  disastrous 
turn  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  is  possible.  The  snobbery  and 
gullibility  of  the  German  people  are  astounding,  but  surely  not 
limitless.  Tjet  us  suppose,  then,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace— 
or  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  later — the  German  nation  gives  in¬ 
controvertible  proof  of  a  change  of  heart,  agrees  to  disarmament 
in  the  proportions  proposed  by  the  League,  and  becomes  an 
evidently  sincere  and  loyal  member  of  that  body.  Are  we  still 
to  hold  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  “  illusory  ”  ? 

Yes,  says  Mr.  Firth ;  and  he  advances  two  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  He  first  insists  on  “  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  the  International  Judicial  Tribunal,”  and  devotes 
a  long  paragraph  to  the  enumeration  of  these  difficulties.  Space 
forbids  a  detailed  discussion  of  them  ;  but,  briefly,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  again  and 
again  in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  International  Arbitration, 
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and  which  would  be  far  less  serious  under  a  League  of  Nations 
than  under  the  old  individualistic  system.  Mr.  Firth  does  not  escape 
the  fallacy  into  which  almost  all  opponents  of  the  International 
Idea  fall  :  that  of  assuming  in  advance  the  very  thing  they  profess 
to  prove — namely,  the  impossibility  of  a  permanently  peaceful 
world.  In  so  far  as  the  difficulties  on  which  he  dw^ells  have  any 
reality  at  all  they  are  difficulties  ])eciiliar  to  a  w’orld  in  whicli 
each  State  lives  in  constant  fear  of  being  attacked  by  another 
State  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  the  League  of  Nations — the  League 
of  All  Nations — means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Society  of 
States  w'hich  has  agreed  to  such  restrictions  of  armament  as  to 
render  a  recourse  to  violence  on  the  part  of  any  one  or  two  of 
them  extremely  difficult  and  improbable.  It  is  open  to  opponents 
of  the  idea  to  argue  that  it  can  never  be  realised,  because  the 
States  would  never  submit  to  such  restrictions.  It  is  not  open 
to  them  to  reason  as  though,  the  restrictions  having  been  accepted 
and  put  in  force,  the  susceptibilities,  jealousies,  and  apprehen¬ 
sions — in  short,  the  prevailing  motives — of  political  mankind 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  world  subject  to  the  unrestricted 
dominion  of  force,  in  wdiich  tin*  dogs  of  war  are  always  straining 
at  the  leash.  They  cannot  have  the  world  both  ways. 

The  fallacy  is  even  more  patent  in  the  second  than'^in  the  first 
article.  Here  Mr.  Firth  ransacks  history  for  instances  of  the 
difficulty  attendant  upon  international  military  action,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  such  action  has  always  been  improvised  for  purely 
individualistic  ends,  in  a  world  in  which  no  consolidation  of 
interests  had  been  attempted  or  dreamt  of.  He  is  apparently 
quite  unable  to  conceive  the  case  of  a  world  carefully  organised 
by  its  best  intelligences  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  con¬ 
joint  action  easy,  rapid,  and  effective.  It  is  characteristic  that, 
in  this  article,  the  word  “  disarmament”  does  not  occur  until 
within  ten  lines  of  the  end.  Up  to  that  point  Mr.  Firth  has  been 
discussing,  to  all  appearance,  the  idea  of  a  League  in  which 
there  should  be  no  restriction  upon  armament.  Then  it  suddenly 
occurs  to  him  that  no  one  proposes  such  a  futile  association,  dis¬ 
armament  being  at  once  the  indispensable  means  and  the  in¬ 
valuable  end  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Having  so  far  recollected 
himself,  he  says  : — 

Tho  first  searching  test  question  will  be  disarmament,  and  the  nations  will 
not  disarm  until  they  feel  that  they  are  safe  and  can  trust  the  new  inter- 
natir.nal  machinery  that  is  set  up  for  their  mutual  protection. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  we  may  prove  swimming  an  impossible 
accomplishment,  since  no  one  will  venture  into  the  water  until 
he  can  swum,  and  no  one  can  learn  to  swim  without  venturing 
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into  the  water.  Such  paradoxes  are  the  comic  relief  of  the  logic 
books ;  but  practical  common  sense  makes  short  work  of  them. 

Mr.  Firth’s  second  “  practical  obstacle  to  the  successful  working 
of  any  League  of  Nations  ”  is  very  much  more  serious  than  the 
first.  He  says  ; — 

"Nations  advance  and  fall  back.  They  have  their  incalculable  periods  of 
progress  and  retrogression.  The  problem,  therefore,  arises  how  provision  is 
to  be  made,  for  the  expansion  of  the  progressive  nations.  .  .  .  Here  is  the 
real  crux  for  any  League  of  Nations.”  , 

Very  true !  This  is  the  problem  which  human  wisdom  must 
solve  if  the  world  is  not  to  be  a  turbulent  bear-pit  until  the  ice¬ 
caps  creep  over  it  and  it  attains  the  “  great  white  peace”  of 
extinction.  But  who  can  doubt  that,  one  day,  the  problem  will 
be  solved?  And  it  rests  wdth  us  to  decide  whether  that  day  shall 
come  within  this  century,  or  be  postponed  for,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
blood-stained  years. 

If  it  be  an  ineluctable  law'  that  always,  at  predestined  intervals, 
a  prolific  and  covetous  tribe  shall  outgrow  its  boundaries,  and 
possess  itself  by  force  of  the  cornlands,  the  pastures,  the  mines 
and  the  forests  of  its  neighbours,  then  peace  is,  indeed,  a  will-o’- 
the-wdsp  w'hich  it  is  idle  to  pursue.  In  that  case  the  wise  people 
will  put  every  possible  premium  on  fecundity,  and  bend  all  its 
energies  to  holding  its  place  among  the  robber  tribes,  instead  of 
sinking  to  the  hapless  estate  of  the  robbed  and  enslaved.  But 
can  anyone  believe  that,  in  these  two  sentences,  I  have  summed 
up  the  future  history  of  mankind?  Can  anyone  believe  that 
human  reason  is  for  ever  pow’erless  to  effect  a  just  and  peaceable 
partition — or,  more  properly,  pooling — of  the  resources  of  the 
planet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  race  of  man?  One  day  the 
problem  will  have  to  be  faced — and  surely  better  to-day  than 
to-morrow.  At  present  there  is  ample  elbow'-roora  on  the  globe. 
The  nations  need  not  scramble  and  scratch  and  bite  one  another 
for  a  place  at  Nature’s  feast,  any  more  than  the  guests  at  a  liberal 
fable  d'h6te  have  to  secure  their  portions  by  aid  of  fisticuffs.  .4 
time  may  come,  indeed,  when  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed 
may  seriously  threaten  to  outgrow  the  whole  resources  of  the 
planet ;  in  which  case  the  population  question  would  have  to  be 
definitely  taken  in  hand.  But  this  contingency  is  at  worst  fairly 
remote  ;  and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  would  ever  present  itself 
at  all.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  great 
fecundity  is  characteristic  of  a  comparatively  backward  stage  of 
social  development,  and  that  the  advance  of  civilisation  will 
automatically  lead  people  to  think  more  of  the  quality  than  of 
the  quantity  of  births.  |rhis  war  has  done  one  service  in  putting 
an  end  to  a  plausible  superstition.  The  glorious  battlefields  of 
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the  Marne  and  the  immortal  escarpments  of  Verdun  have 
proved  that  a  low  birth-rate  is  no  symptom  of  degeneracy  or 
decline  in  manhood.  All  the  world  knows  to-day  that,  man  for 
man,  the  unprolific  Frenchman  is  a  better  soldier  than  the 
prolific  German. 

That  the  “  crux  ”  to  which  Mr.  Firth  points  is  a  serious  one 
no  reasonable  man  will  deny.  But  it  is  certainly  capable  of  solu¬ 
tion  :  there  is  no  material  impossibility.  The  difficulties  are 
purely  moral — or,  more  precisely,  psychological.  They  can  be 
surmounted  only  by  the  enlightenment  and  organisation  of  the 
human  will.  The  war  has  effected  a  marvellous,  though  tragical, 
enlightenment ;  and  it  is  now  the  business  of  all  who  have  any 
hope  for  the  future  of  their  race  to  carry  forward  that  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  set  about  the  indispensable  organisation.  The  w'orld 
of  the  future  will  be  what  we  and  our  children  decide  to  make  it. 
If  a  timorous  and  languid  scepticism  takes  possession  of  our  souls, 
the  Prussian  ideal  will  doubtless  rule  the  coming  century  ;  for  the 
Prussian  is  neither  timorous  nor  languid.  But  if  w’e  keep  our 
hearts  high  and  our  brains  alert,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  should  not  be  glorious  for  all  time  as  that  which 
secured  for  the  human  race  a  rational  polity  and  a  habitable 
world. 


William  Archer. 


THE  THEATEE  AND  EUHLEBEN. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  now  in  Holland  awaiting  repatria¬ 
tion  there  are  a  certain  number  who  were  for  many  weary  months 
prisoners  at  Riihleben.  They  form  a  small  group  of  actors, 
musicians,  and  artists  who  for  a  period  of  over  two  years  ran  a 
theatre  in  the  jirison  camp  at  Euhleben,  an  organisation  which 
was  considered  the  richest  in  the  camp,  the  richest  because  this 
little  group  of  prisoners  were  not  only  able  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness,  but  were  also  able  to  provide  interesting 
occupation  for  electricians,  carpenters,'  barbers,  painters,  costume 
makers,  etc.  Anyone  can  realise  the  benefit  and  value  of  occupa¬ 
tion  i>rovided  for  so  many  men,  who  were  enduring  all  the 
miseries  of  both  mental  and  physical  starvation  and  of  suul- 
destroying  loss  of  liberty.  To  be  cut  off  from  work  of  every  kind 
is  a  very  real  torture  and  a  terrible  form  of  punishment. 

These  prisoners  in  Holland  are  now  released  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Germans  and  from  the  cruelty  and  agony  of  their 
captivity — a  horror  which  a  glance  at  the  White  Paper  published 
by  the  Government  brings  vividly  home  even  to  those  who  have 
not  heard  personal  nairatives — but  they  are  still  living  under 
restrictions  and  discomforts,  and  may  be  there  for  many  long 
months  to  come.  A  very  interesting  scheme  for  the  founding  of 
a  British  theatre  at  The  Hague  is  the  outcome  of  their  experience 
during  three  and  a  half  years’  imprisonment  in  Euhleben,  and 
from  the  memorandum  they  have  sent  it  is  evident  that,  great 
as  is  their  achievement  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  it  is 
even  greater  from  the  artistic  outlook,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  but  an  artist  can  realise  the  immensity  of  the  enterprise  on 
its  artistic  side.  The  production  of  a  new  play  every  week  over 
a  period  of  two  years,  in  a  prison  camp,  must  arouse  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  work  could  only  have  been 
achieved  when  undertaken  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

The  public  in  this  country,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  grimness 
and  soul-stirring  power  of  disaster,  w^ould,  in  their  heedless  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  trivial  and  trashy,  conclude  that  these  men  concen¬ 
trated  their  efforts  on  the  production  of  musical  comedies,  revues, 
troupes  of  follies,  light  songs  and  rag-time,  but  these  were  men 
who  were  passing  through  the  school  of  adversity  and  whose  minds 
were  stimulated  by  disaster.  They  found  that  their  greatest 
successes  were  such  plays  as  Everyman,  Tivelfth  Night,  As  You 
Like  It,  The  School  for  Scandal,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
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The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Five  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
were  given  at  Euhleben,  and  a  remarkable  success  was  achieved 
by  performances  of  the  mimodrama  L’Enfant  Prodigue,  orches¬ 
trated  by  musicians  among  the  prisoners  themselves.  ]\Iusic  has, 
of  course,  played  a  large  part  in  their  drainatic  undertakings, 
incidental  music  particularly  valuable  being  that  composed  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Bainton  specially  for  Twelfth  Night,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Quentin  Morvaren  for  The  Yellow  Jacket. 

They  made  no  deviation  from  the  straight  and  simple  path  of 
doing  always  the  best  they  could,  and  it  is  notable  that  all  their 
productions  were  sound  and  fine  examples  not  only  of  our  great 
traditional  literature,  but  also  of  the  very  best  of  modern  thought 
in  the  theatre.  Examples  of  modern  plays  which  scored  immense 
successes  were  Man  and  Superman,  Milestones,  You  Never  Can 
Tell,  The  Great  Adventure,  The  Silver  Box,  and  The  Younger 
Generation,  and  among  the  more  imaginative  productions  Mase¬ 
field’s  tragedy  of  Nan,  the  same  author’s  Good  Friday,  The  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  Maeterlinck’s  Mary  Magdalene. 

A  letter  lately  received  from  one  of  the  Euhleben  prisoners 
says: — “We  have  produced  many  plays,  including  Pygmalion, 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  The  Mollusc,  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  you  to  believe  it, 
but  our  stage  there  was  far  better  equipped  than  most  provincial 
theatres,  and  we  put  on  a  new  piece,  with  new  scenery,  dresses, 
and  everything  every  w^eek.’’ 

Another  very  interesting  sidelight  on  their  work  is  the  effort 
to  produce  plays  according  to  the  Church’s  year.  Thus,  in  a 
period  extending  from  September  to  Whitsuntide,  during  Advent 
they  proposed  to  produce  the  miracle  play  Eager  Heart;  during 
Lent  the  ancient  penitential  work  Everyman ;  and  in  Passion 
Week  John  Masefield’s  Good  Friday.  These  were  their  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  in  our  literature  a  great  number  of  works 
besides  these  which  would  be  admirable  if  their  programme  were 
carried  out. 

So,  with  this  practical  experience  behind  them,  these  prisoners 
of  war,  interned  in  Holland,  have  drawn  up  a  memorandum  of 
what  could  be  done  to  start  a  British  theatre  at  The  Hague. 

One  would  have  thought  that  any  request  from  them  would  have 
been  instantly  considered  and  acknowledged  by  us,  who  still 
live  in  freedom,  owing  greatly  to  their  sacrifice.  They  need 
very  little  help,  but,  unfortunately,  since  the  Ministry  of  Irfforma- 
tion  has  definitely  decided  not  to  make  use  of  drama  or  music  in 
propaganda,  there  is  no  Government  organisation  to  deal  with 
the  matter. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Lord  Beaver- 
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brook,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  commercialism,  should  be 
unaware  of  the  power  of  the  drama  and  music  for  purposes  of 
propaganda,  but  it  is  curious  that  there  has  been  so  little  comment 
in  the  Press  upon  this  decision  of  the  Ministry,  so  momentous  in 
the  artistic  life  of  the  country.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
theatre  in  England,  and  what  has  gone  wrong?  Why  should  a 
Ministry  abandon  to  other  nations  the  performing  of  our  classics? 
In  Berlin  Shakespeare  has  been  played  continuously  during  the 
war ;  in  Paris  two  Shakespeare  plays  have  been  produced  within 
the  last  few  months ;  the  Germans  are  permitted  by  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  our  great  national  poet  as  a  part  of  their  propaganda 
into  Switzerland  and  other  neutral  countries;  indeed,  so  wide¬ 
spread  is  their  use  of  Shakespeare  that  there  is  creeping  into  the 
minds  of  neutral  countries  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Shakespeare, 
after  all,  was  not  a  German!  Even  the  Serbians,  in  their  own 
country  before  its  great  national  disaster,  were  able  to  give  many 
productions  of  Shakespeare  plays ;  prisoners  of  w’ar  are  able  to  play 
Shakespeare  in  their  camps ;  through  the  “  Concerts  at  the  Front" 
organisation  we  have  been  able  to  send  Shakespeare  plays  to 
France,  to  play  them  in  Y.M.C.A.  huts,  barns,  and  sometimes 
by  the  roadside  to  the  men  in  the  war  zone,  who  are  hungry  for 
them.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  alone  in  England,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  with  the  exception  of  the  plucky  enterprise  at  the  “Old 
Vic.,”  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  of  his  works  played?  What 
must  be  the  impression  on  the  men  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
our  great  Empire,  hoping  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire  to  see  per¬ 
formances  not  only  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  many  of  our  great 
national  authors?  Does  the  English  nation  really  only  care  for 
revues  and  trashy  forms  of  entertainment? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  deep  division  between  men  who 
have  been  through  the  fiery  trial  and  those  who  are  just  stepping 
into  it.  The  men  who  have  endured  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  have  a  passionate  desire  for  the  best  that  can  be  given  to 
them,  whereas  those  who  come  along  at  the  last  moment,  with 
the  very,  very  young,  to  join  in  the  great  battle,  have  yet  only 
a  desire  for  the  very  light  forms  of  entertainment. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  a  straw  shows  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  then  assuredly  the  desire  of  the  prisoners 
of  war,  the  desire  of  the  men  in  France  from  first  to  last,  shows 
that  the  wind  is  not  blowing,  for  the  mass  of  the  public,  in  the 
direction  of  revues  and  meaningless  entertainment. 

Generally  speaking  the  theatre  is  considered  from  two  points 
of  view  in  England.  There  is  one  section  of  the  community 
which  looks  upon  it  with  unbounded  suspicion ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
profession,  and  all  the  members  of  it  are  dangerous.  The  other 
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section  looks  upon  it  as  harmless  enough,  but  as  a  profession  by 
the  way,  in  no  sense  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
result  of  this  attitude  has  been  that  the  large  majority  of  theatres 
in  England  now  produce  only  the  lightest  and  most  trivial  enter¬ 
tainments.  sometimes  actively  detrimental  to  the  public  mind. 
But  no  section  of  the  community  has  as  yet  taken  up  the  theatre 
seriously,  as  a  very  powerful  and  direct  means  of  education,  of 
imparting  information,  of  holding  up  great  and  high  ideals  before 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  The  opportunity  for  a  great  use  of  the 
theatre  at  this  monient  of  the  national  life  is  more  urgent  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  and  the  desire  of  the  people  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  well  shown  in  France  and  Euhleben. 

The  men  from  Euhleben  are  crying  out  for  help  in  their  work, 
and  there  is  no  hof)e  of  their  dream  being  fulfilled — no  hope  of 
their  being  able  to  continue  their  splendid  work,  because  the 
necessary  help  can  only  be  sent  to  them  through  the  Government, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Information  has  definitely  refused  to  use 
drama  or  music  in  any  capacity.  No  public  money  would  have  to 
he  used.  All  their  memorandum  asks  for  is  help  over  a  fe'.v 
small  details,  such  as  the  sending  of  a  few  |)rofessional  actresses 
to  play  the  female  parts.  The  Ministry  is  able  to  spend  public 
money  upon  the  securing  of  })aintings  as  a  record  of  the  war. 
I’aiutings  have,  no  doubt,  a  commercial  as  well  as  an  artistic 
value,  and  can  be  safely  stored  and  considered  as  a  commercial 
asset.  Nationally  we  are  proud  and  triumphant  at  having  re¬ 
covered  from  Germany  the  secrets  of  aniline  dyes,  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  optical  glass,  and  of  many  other  products  which  are 
among  the  staple  necessities  for  commercial  prosperity.  But 
are  we  only  a  commercial  nation?  Do  we  only  care  for  supre¬ 
macy  in  industrialism?  Do  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
criterion  of  national  success?  Are  we  quite  convinced  that  the 
only  thing  that  counts  is  money?  Are  we  prepared  to  give  up 
our  inheritance  in  literature  and  to  see  other  countries  able  and 
willing  to  produce  our  great  monuments  of  literary  art,  while 
we  sit  idly  by  and  allow,  by  our  inertia,  the  use  of  these  great 
works  to  sli])  out  of  our  national  life  as  we  allowed  let  slip  the 
commercial  assets  which  were  ours?  Surely  in  discussing  recon¬ 
struction  some  notice  sdiould  be  taken  of  the  pow'erful  medium 
of  the  drama  ! 

There  have  been  lately  in  the  Press  some  gloomy  views  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  theatre  in  England.  Some 
cheery  optimists  w’rite  to  try  to  prove  that  the  theatre  of  the 
present  day  is  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  what  plays  of  note  have  been  produced? 
Where  have  the  plays  of  our  famous  dramatists  been  played?  At 
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the  present  moment  all  places  of  enteitaiument  are  in  the  hands 
of  commercial  dealers  who  are  anxiously  seeking  to  discover 
what  the  public  wants,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  make  the 
most  money  for  themselves  out  of  the  public  response.  There 
is  no  standard,  and  there  is  no  real  way  of  finding  out  what  the 
public  does  want  unless  they  are  allowed  to  show  by  their  own 
choice  of  productions,  as  the  men  in  Euhleben  have  done,  what 
their  taste  is.  It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  none  of  the  owners 
and  dealers  in  the  drama  at  the  present  time  would  have  thought 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Euhleben  would  have  chosen  to 
produce  Masefield’s  Good  Friday  ! 

There  is  in  the  theatrical  world  amongst  artists  a  growing 
uneasiness  that  some  of  these  commercial  interests  are  not 
entirely  British,  aird  there  is  sometliing  to  be  said  for  the  presence 
of  the  “  Hidden  Hand  ”  underlying  the  present  position  of  the 
theatre  in  England.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  people  who  are 
in  the  artistic  world  only  to  make  money,  and  who  are  in  no  sense 
artists,  to  seek  for  that  measure  of  protection  which  is  necessary 
for  great  works  of  art.  In  the  sixteenth  century  other  plays  than 
Shakespeare’s  were  played  and  served  their  purpose,  and  then 
disappeared  and  were  forgotten,  but  the  works  of  lasting  value 
were  produced  under  the  protection  of  the  Court.  I'he  noblemen 
in  those  days  had  power,  and  theirs  was  a  very  real  protection  for 
the  artistic  world,  making  it  possible  for  such  works  as  those  of 
Shakespeare  to  be  produced.  A  certain  measure  of  protection  is 
always  necessary  for  any  great  works  of  art,  for  creative  art  is 
always  ahead,  in  advance,  of  the  mentality  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  people.  The  days  of  autocracy  and  patronage  are  dying, 
and  we  in  the  near  future  hope  to  see  the  real  establishment  of 
democracy,  when  every  fellow  will  be  looking,  not  only  after  his 
own  rights,  but  for  the  power  to  see  and  appreciate  the  other 
fellow’s  point  of  view. 

Is  this  not  the  time  for  the  Government  to  establish  some 
Ministry  representing  the  artists  of  the  country,  so  that  in  the 
reconstruction  of  this  great  nation  w’e  should  have  some  method 
of  fostering  the  highest  and  noblest  forms  of  literature,  and 
demand  their  best  from  the  artists  of  the  country?  The  theatre 
must  have  a  measure  of  protection  if  it  is  to  keep  its  great  tradi¬ 
tions  and  be  a  home  for  the  production  of  the  finest  in  the  drama 
and  music. 

The  British  nation  is  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  way  the  public  has  rallied  together  to  send  the  men  every^ 
form  of  physical  comfort  that  they  can  possibly  demand.  We 
stand  pre-eminent,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  in  doing 
everything  that  is  possible  to  help  and  succour  the  men  in  the 
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field.  This  request  from  the  prisoners  of  war,  however,  this 
desire  of  the  men  from  Ruhleben,  is  not  for  something  of  a  physical 
nature.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  that  can  be  cited  of  the 
necessity  for  dealing  with  the  mental  needs  of  the  men. 

Occupation,  food  for  the  mind,  relaxation  for  the  mind,  the 
stining  up  of  the  mind  to  greater  activity — these  are  some  of  the 
things  they  ask  for.  Isn’t  it  time  that  somehow  the  nation 
realised  these  things? 

We  have  asked  of  the  men  in  France  greater  things  than  en¬ 
durance  of  discomfort  and  the  sacrifice  of  life.  We  have  asked 
them  to  remain  true  to  the  very  highest  standards  of  man  without 
realising  the  vital  necessity  of  supplying  the  great  needs  of  the 
mind  necessary  to  make  this  jiossible.  Cannot  something  be  done 
for  the  men  who  are  asking  for  something  a  little  dift'erent  in 
nature  from  socks  and  cigarettes?  Cannot  something  be  done 
nationally  for  the  arts?  Music  and  the  drama  have  served  this 
nation  well  in  the  past  and  can  serve  her  well  again  in  the  future , 
but  they  need  the  acknowledgment  of  their  national  value,  and 
protection  through,  and  representation  in,  the  national  councils. 

In  reconstruction  let  a  wide  place  be  secured  for  Beauty.  Since 
we  have  been  hurled  into  the  abyss  of  horror,  destruction,  and 
death,  we  need  a  great  mental  revival  through  Beauty  to  heal 
our  wounds. 


Lena  Ashwell. 
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As  is  only  natural  the  operations  which  this  year  has  seen  on 
the  Western  front  have  for  us  an  intimate  and  immediate  interest 
which  nothing  in  any  other  theatre  of  the  war  can  [possess.  Mver 
since  hostilities  broke  out  our  chief  concern  luis  always  been 
that  front,  and  if  all  of  us  did  not  realise  that  this  was  the  fact 
it  was  brought  home  to  everybody  in  the  spring  in  such  a  ]»oignant 
manner  that  the  “  Easterners  ”  among  us  had  little  left  to  say. 
In  any  case  the  Eussian  revolution,  with  its  Bolshevist  outcome, 
had  put  them  out  of  court  for  the  time  being.  Having 
stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caucasus  and  Persia,  the  Eastern 
front,  as  it  had  existed  till  July-August  of  last  year,  w'as  no  more. 
The  great  empire  of  Kussia  had  vanished,  and  something  strange, 
obscure,  and  fluid,  unlike  anything  in  history,  had  taken  its  place. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  an  Eastern  front 
remains,  and  though  for  the  moment  its  exact  line,  particularly 
in  Europe,  may  be  blurred  and  uncertain,  it  is  as  vital  as  before 
to  the  Allies  as  regards  their  conflict  with  Germany.  That  she 
would  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  West  for  compensation  on  the 
East  has  become  a  commonplace. 

With  that  fatal  belief  of  hers  in  her  invincibility  Germany  has 
made  no  secret  of  her  aims  in  the  East — Near,  Middle,  or  Far— 
since  the  war  began;  indeed,  for  years  before  she  w’as  perfectly 
open  about  them,  and  never  w^as  anything  more  barefaced  than 
her  scheme  of  the  Berlin-Baghdad  railway  in  its  threat  to  another 
Power.  The  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  and  the  peace  forced  on 
Bumania,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  her  dealings  with  European  Russia 
from  Finland  to  the  Crimea,  show  unmistakably  her  plans  in 
that  vast  area.  Apart  from  Greece  she  dominates  the  Balkans, 
and  passes  without  hindrance  the  Bulgarian  frontier  into  Turkey, 
through  wdiich  she  moves  on  to  the  Middle  East.  The  losses  of 
the  Turks,  whom  she  has  helped  substantially  wdth  material  and 
money,  and  in  a  smaller  measure  with  men,  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia,  have  for  a  while  caused  her  to  vary  her  designs, 
and  to  substitute  “  Hamburg-Herat  ”  for  her  former  cry  of 
“  Berlin-Baghdad,”  but  indicates  no  change  in  her  intent  ion,  for 
the  new  cry  is,  if  anything,  more  specifically  directed  against  the 


British  Empire  than  was  the  old,  because  of  the  nearer  menace 
to  India.  Having  been  deprived  of  Baghdad,  the  centre  in 
Mesopotamia  from  which  she  brought  action  and  influence  to  bear 
on  Persia,  Germany  has  gone  into  Caucasia,  derelict  like  the  rest 
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of  what  once  was  Jlnssia,  and  through  it  seeks  a  shorter  route  to 
her  objective. 

The  expression  Middle  East  is  generally  used  somewhat  loosely, 
and  often  is  taken  to  mean  Persia  only,  but  it  should  also  include 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  Caucasia,  and  the 
Trans-Caspian  regions.  Broadly  speaking,  on  the  south  it  is 
the  vast  territory  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Kanin  which,  meeting  in  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  flow  into  the  l^ersian 
friilf,  and  on  the  north  it  extends  from  the  east  shore  of  the  Black 
8ea  to  and  into  Turkistan.  On  the  west  it  connects  with  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  east  with  Afghanistan  and  India. 
It  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  globe.  Popular  belief, 
founded  on  the  most  venerable  of  traditions,  makes  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race  lie  within  it,  and  certainly  for  unnumbered 
centuries  it  was  the  pivotal  area  of  the  world.  Almost  in  the 
midst  of  it  ran  and  still  runs  a  great  road,  the  immemorial  high¬ 
way  of  traders  and  soldiers  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  from 
the  West  to  the  East.  Reaching  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  India,  that  most  ancient  of  all  roads  has  its  central  point 
practically  at  Baghdad,  the  successor  in  that  region  of  Babylon 
and  Xineveh  and  other  cities  of  the  far-off  long  ago.  And  as  from 
Baghdad  radiate  other  roads  only  a  little  less  important,  its 
)X)ssession  by  strong  hands  gives  it  a  high  strategical  value.  Not 
only  from  that  standpoint,  hut  from  nearly  every  other,  Baghdad 
is  the  true  capital  of  the  Middle  East,  as  of  Mesopotamia.  Its 
ancient  waterway  the  Tigris  is  capable  of  much  development,  and 
railway  communication  has  brought  it  into  quick  touch  with 
Basra,  the  city  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  which  is  now  being  rapidly 
turned  into  an  ocean  port. 

Never  perhaps  did  the  British  army  do  a  better  day’s  work 
for  the  Empire,  or,  for  that  matter,  for  humanity,  than  when  it 
took  Baghdad ;  hardly  could  a  shrewder  hlow'^  have  been  struck 
at  the  common  enemy. 

The  taking  of  Baghdad  was  a  salient  instance  of  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment  pushing  a  military  success  to  its  utmost  possible  conclusion , 
and  the  capture  itself  by  the  British  was  all  the  more  gratifying 
inasmuch  as  it  formed  no  part  of  the  original  programme  for  us 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Allies  during  the  winter  of  1916-17,  when 
Biissia  still  existed  as  a  Great  Power,  and  no  man  foresaw',  or 
could  foresee,  what  was  to  happen  to  her. 

It  was  Russia  to  wdiom  was  assigned  the  task  of  taking  Baghdad. 
According  to  the  War  Cabinet’s  “  Report  for  the  Year  1917” 
(p.  46),  the  plan  for  General  Maude  was  to  contain  as  many 
enemy  troo))s  and  to  inflict  as  heavy  losses  on  them  as  possible, 
and  in  that  wav  to  assist  a  Russian  offensive  in  the  early  spring 
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on  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  Maude’s  success  at  Kut  was,  however 
so  great  that,  being  quickly  followed  up,  it  was  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Russians  w'ere  anticipated — which,  as 
things  turned  out,  was  certainly  quite  as  well.  Some  six  or  seven 
months  before,  w'hen  Maude  was  given  command  of  the  Meso}x)- 
tamia  Expedition,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  the  enemy’s  plan 
was  to  contain  the  British  forces  on  the  Tigris  w’hile  developing 
a  vigorous  campaign  in  Persia  which  would  directly  threaten 
India.  We  have  perhaps  rather  forgotten — so  much  has  occurred 
since — that  that  w'as  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  two  years 
ago.  With  the  fall  of  Kut  to  the  Turks  on  April  29th,  1916, 
British  prestige  in  the  Middle  East  had  reached  a  low  ebb.  So 
far  as  the  Allies  in  general  were  concerned,  this  w'as  offset  by 
Russian  successes  in  Asia  Minor.  Trebizond  was  taken  on  April 
17th,  but  the  Turks  rallied  desperately  in  Armenia,  and  won  back 
some  ground.  The  Russians,  how^ever,  beat  them  down,  occupied 
Baiburt  on  July  15th,  and  took  Erzingan,  a  hundred  miles  w^est 
of  Erzerum,  on  July  25th;  but  they  were  not  equally  successful 
in  their  efforts  in  Persia,  though  they  began  very  well. 

In  an  article  published  in  this  Review  for  July,  1916,  and  en¬ 
titled  “  Persia  and  the  Frustration  of  German  Schemes,”  the 
writer  gave  a  brief  account  of  w'hat  took  jdace  in  Persia  during 
the  first  half  of  that  year.  In  another  article  w’hich  appeared  in 
the  Fortnightly  for  February,  1916,  and  w’as  called  “  The 
Germans  in  Persia,”  the  wu'iter  commented  on  the  history  of 
Persia  for  the  ten  preceding  years,  and  described  the  campaign 
of  intrigue  and  treachery  which  had  been  carried  on  in  that  dis¬ 
tracted  country  by  the  enemy,  and  which  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
committing  the  young  Shah,  Ahmad  Shah — he  was  born  in  1898— 
to  Germany  in  1915.  By  the  middle  of  1916  the  military  situation 
in  Persia  had  changed  for  the  worse  for  the  Russians,  though  it 
still  W'as  the  case  that  in  much  the  larger  part  of  the  country 
German  schemes  had  been  completely  foiled,  and  that  the  Shah, 
with  most  of  his  Ministers,  w^as  friendly  to  the  Allies.  The 
Russians,  under  General  Baratoff,  advanced  from  Hamadan  in 
January,  1916,  took  Kermanshah,  the  headquarters  of  the  Turks 
and  the  greatest  stronghold  of  the  Germans  in  Persia,  and  cap¬ 
tured  Kasr-i-Shirin,  close  to  the  Mesopotamian  frontier,  across 
which  the  Turks  w'ere  driven  to  Khanikin,  in  the  second  week  of 
May.  But  Baratoff  was  far  from  his  base,  and  no  supports  came 
up,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  were  strongly  reinforced 
by  troops  which  had  been  released  by  tbe  fall  of  Kut.  W  hen  he 
tried  to  take  Khanikin  he  was  repulsed,  and  after  a  fortnight’s 
heavy  fighting  w’as  in  his  turn  driven  across  the  frontier.  In 
June  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Kasr-i-Shirin  and  fall  back 
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towards  Hamadan,  which,  after  a  desperate  struggle  at  Kerman- 
shah,  lie  had  to  abandon  in  August. 

As  1916  closed  the  Turks  were  established  well  inside  the  * 
Persian  frontier,  and  held  the  passes  leading  from  Mesopotamia 
into  Persia.  The  small  bands  of  tribesmen,  led  by  agents  of  the 
enemy,  who  sought  to  make  trouble  for  the  British  in  Persia  and 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  had  been  successfully  dealt  with,  but  all 
anxiety  from  this  source  could  not  be  considered  to  be  removed 
until  direct  access  to  Persia  had  been  closed  to  the  enemy.  In 
Mesopotamia  the  British  on  the  Tigris  were  beginning  to  move 
against  Kut  and  start  those  operations  which  had  such  magnificent 
results,  \vhile  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  where  action  on  that  front 
was  closely  related  to  action  on  the  other,  an  advance  wms  going 
on  which  by  January  9,  1917,  brought  us  to  Bafa  on  the  border  of 
southern  Palestine. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  commencement 
of  1917  :  good  in  Armenia ;  mixed  and  not  free  from  danger  in 
Persia ;  improving  in  Mesopotamia :  decidedly  better  in  Egypt- 
Palestine.  To  this  had  to  be  added  that  in  Arabia  the  Grand 
Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  King  of  the  Hedjaz, 
and  was  a  power  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  had  revolted  against 
the  Turks  and  was  making  fierce  war  on  them.  No  real  change 
occurred  till  Maude  recaptured  Kut  on  February  24th,  1917. 
During  the  wdnter  Baratoff  had  been  lying  w^ell  to  the  east  of 
Hamadan,  the  Turks  having  penetrated  for  300  miles  beyond  the 
Persian  frontier  on  the  west,  and  his  position  there,  before  rein¬ 
forcements  for  the  projected  offensive  arrived,  was  precarious.  No 
sooner  was  Kut  in  the  hands  of  the  British  again  than  the  Turks 
beat  a  hurried  retreat  from  Hamadan,  and  they  reached  Kerman- 
shah  about  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Baghdad.  The  Bussians,  whose 
plans  had  to  be  expedited  on  account  of  Maude’s  successes, 
pressed  on  qui  xly  after  the  Turks,  and  at  Bisitun  at  that  time 
were  only  some  twentv  miles  behind.  Betiring  through  Haruna- 
bad  up  the  great  road,  w'hich  rises  sharply  in  the  high  moun¬ 
tains.  the  Turks  passed  Karind,  and  left  a  strong  rearguard  at 
the  Tak-i-Girra  Pass,  near  Pia  Tik,  to  oppose  Baratoff,  who  w^as 
in  comparatively  weak  force,  w'hile  their  main  body  sw'ung  round 
the  big  bend  in  the  road  caus-'d  by  the  gorge  of  the  Alw'and,  and 
made  for  Khanikin.  Baratoff  was  held  up  at  Pia  Tik  and  could 
do  little  or  nothing  to  stop  them. 

Maude  at  Baghdad  was  quite  alert  to  the  opportunity  from  his 
side  of  the  great  road,  and  four  days  after  Baghdad  had  fallen 
one  of  the  columns  wdth  which  he  was  then  ofierating — one  on 
the  west  tow’ards  the  Euphrates,  two  in  the  centre  up  the  Tigris, 
and  one  on  the  east  towards  Khanikin —was  wmrking  up  the 
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Diala  and  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  diflicultv 
of  the  terrain  made  its  advance  slow,  and  it  was  ]\rarcli  23rd 
when  it  got  to  Shahraban,  near  which  the  Turks  had  placed  in 
the  Hamrin  Hills  another  strong  rearguard  to  hold  a  position 
which  prevented  the  British  from  cutting  off  from  the  Mest  the 
retreat  of  their  main  force  from  Khanikin,  from  which  a  road 
led  to  ]Mosul.  The  column  attacked  the  position  on  [March  25th, 
hut  did  not  carry  it  till  [March  31st,  and  meanwhile  the  Turks 
had  made  good  their  escape  from  both  Maude  and  Baratolf.  The 
Bussians  had  reached  Khanikin,  hut  only  to  find  it  empty.  On 
.\pril  2nd  the  British  effected  a  junction  with  Barat off’s  troops 
at  Kizil  Bobat,  in  the  Diala  Valley,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  road.  As  soon  as  the  Bussians  were  well  established  on  the 
line  of  the  Diala  the  British  column  was  withdrawn  to  the  west. 
Referring  to  the  time,  which  now  seems  so  distant,  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war,  it  may  he  recalled  that,  by  the  once- 
famous  Potsdam  Agreement  between  Bussia  and  Germany  in 
1911,  Bussia  undertook  to  ajiply  to  the  Persian  Government 
for  a  concession  for  a  railway  from  Teheran  to  Khanikin,  the  design 
being  that  connection  should  he  made  at  the  latter  place  with 
the  Baghdad  railway. 

While  Baratoff  was  pushing  on  from  Ramadan  after  the  Turks 
the  Bussian  revolution  swept  away  the  Tsardom,  but  Bussia  was 
still  in  the  war  alongside  the  Allies,  and  doubtless  Khanikin  and 
the  road  for  some  way  west  of  it  was  regarded  as  lyiiig  within 
the  Bussian  sphere.  In  any  case,  [Maude  wanted  all  his  forces 
at  the  time  for  the  resumption  of  operations  on  both  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  which  had  been  sus]iendcd  temporarily.  The  Turks 
from  Persia  had  got  into  touch  with  the  Turks  in  [Mesopotamia 
on  the  line  of  the  Tigris,  and  they  combined  in  a  converging 
movement  on  Baghdad.  Perhaps  the  reverse  suffered  by  the 
British  at  Gaza  on  x\pril  19th,  1917,  subsequent  on  the  earlier 
in  the  preceding  March,  had  put  fresh  heart  into  the  enemy. 
By  the  end  of  that  April,  however,  [Maude  had  completely  shat¬ 
tered  this  offensive  by  a  brilliant  campaign  betw^een  the  Tigris 
and  its  tributaries  the  Adhaim  and  the  Diala,  and  had  also  greatly 
extended  his  advance,  thereby  much  increasing  the  security  of 
his  position  at  Baghdad  and  his  hold  on  the  country  around  it. 
On  April  24th  he  took  Samarra,  the  terminus  then  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  from  Baghdad,  and  the  Turks  fell  hack  north  to  Tekrit. 
By  May  1st  the  British  front  stretched  from  Feluja  on  the 
Euphrates,  through  Samarra  on  the  Tigris,  to  Deli  Abbas  on  the 
Diala,  and  with  one  notable  exception  it  r*emained  practically 
stationary  throughout  the  summer,  which  was  one.  of  intense 
heat  far  beyond  what  is  common  even  in  that  torrid  climate.  The 
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uotable  exception  arose  because,  on  the  plea  of  that  extraordinary 
heat,  the  Russians  in  June  intimated  to  Maude  that  they  would 
have  to  evacuate  the  line  of  the  Diala,  and  subsequently  they 
withdrew  across  the  mountains  to  Karind,  and  then  towards 
Kermanshah.  Perhaps  the  spreading  disorganisation  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  IRissia  had  something  to  do  with  it,  though  as  late  as 
December  of  that  year  a  Russian  detachment  co-operated  with 
I  the  British  in  the  region  of  the  Diala.  At  any  rate,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Russians  along  the  great  road  led  Maude  to  advance 
his  right  flank  farther  to  the  east,  and  on  June  23rd  he  occupied 
Beled  Ruz,  between  Bahriz  on  the  Diala  and  Mendali,  through 
which  passes  a  very  |X)or  mountain  road  that  joins  the  great  road 
south  of  Karind.  About  the  end  of  September  he  also  occupied 
Mendali  itself,  and  his  patrols  ranged  across  the  Persian  frontier. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  September,  1917,  that  there  was  any 
other  change  of  consequence  on  his  front.  On  September  29th 
a  considerable  Turkish  force  was  surrounded  at  Ramadie,  above 
Feluja,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  to  capitulate.  In 
October  jMaude  was  again  w’orking  his  w’ay  along  the  great  road 
and  uj)  the  Diala  valley.  The  Turks  liad  come  down  once  more 
to  Deli  Abbas,  and  had  made  a  strong  position,  which  he  carried, 
and  then  consolidated  a  line  astride  the  gorge  of  the  river.  In 
the  same  month  he  advanced  from  Samaria  to  Tekrit,  which  he 
took  on  November  5th  ;  he  destroyed  the  enemy  works  and  stores 
there,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Samarra.  In  the  midst  of  his 
great  success  General  Maude  died  of  cholera  on  November  19th. 
Ill  a  despatch  dated  April  15th,  1918,  and  publisheil  on  August 
•i9th,  General  Marshall,  who  assumed  the  Chief  Command  on 
Maude’s  death,  said  that  Maude’s  “  genius  had  altered  the  whole 
face  of  alfairs  in  Mesopotamia,”  which  is  true,  but  Maude  had 
achieved  much  more  than  that,  for  he  had  radically  changed  the 
whole  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  prepared  the  way,  as 
has  recently  been  made  clear,  for  the  extension  of  the  British 
effort  to  the  Caspian.  As  it  was,  his  telling  blows  had  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  from  a  large  part  of  Persia  of  the  Turks,  who  a 
few  months  before  had  been  threatening  Teheran,  and  they  un¬ 
questionably  assisted  very  materially  Allenby’s  victorious  cam¬ 
paign  in  southern  Palestine,  whilst  in  Mesopotamia  he  had  con¬ 
quered  and  held  a  solid  block  of  Turkish  territory,  stretching 
from  Kut  to  Samarra,  and  some  two  hundred  miles  broad  on  the 
north,  with  railways  made  or  in  the  course  of  construction  behind 
him  which,  with  the  waterways  of  the  country,  gave  him  excellent 
communications  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a  great  record  for  the 
fifteen  months  during  which  he  had  the  Chief  Command. 

A  survey  of  that  period  must  include  Armenia  and  Caucasia.  In 
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Armenia  the  Russian  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  which  in  1916  had 
performed  a  wonderful  feat  of  arms  in  capturing  Er/erum,  did 
very  little  beyond  maintaining  itself,  and  that  with  some  difficulty 
on  the  ground  it  had  occupied  in  1916,  which  reached  as  far  west 
as  Trebizond.  It  entered  Van  on  March  17th,  1917,  after  having 
held  and  evacuated  that  town  twice  in  1915.  As  against  that  it 
abandoned  Mush,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Van,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  May.  For  months  it  did  nothing  of  importance 
in  the  way  of  fighting.  If  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  Russian 
revolution  on  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus  w  as  at  first  not  so  patent 
as  it  was  on  the  Eastern  front  in  Europe,  it  w^as  bound  in  the 
circumstances  to  become  more  and  more  marked  as  time  went 
on — and  soon  it  became  painfully  evident.  For  the  most  part  its 
soldiers  joined  the  Bolshevists.  As  for  Caucasia,  there  was  much 
confusion  among  its  many  tribes  when  the  Tsardom  fell. 

At  the  start  its  peoples,  numbering  probably  about  six  millions, 
joyfully  celebrated  together  their  freedom,  but  racial  elements 
soon  came  into  play  and  caused  strife.  After  a  time  a  Caucasian 
Republic  was  set  up,  and  its  character  was  not  Bolshevist,  but 
jNIenshevist,  or  Minimalist.  It  repudiated  the  Bolshevist  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  looked  to  the  summoning  of  an  All-Russian  Constituent 
Assembly,  w'hich  should  establish  a  federated  Russian  Republic. 
It  disavowed  the  Brest-Litovsk  agreement,  and  declared  war  on 
Turkey.  It  raised  an  army  of  about  150,000  men,  but  internal 
dissensions  frustrated  the  effort.  Of  its  four  chief  nationalities, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Tartar,  and  Russian,  the  Tartar,  w’hich 
was  Mohammedan  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Turks,  declined 
to  take  its  share  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy.  In  the 
opening  days  of  this  year  Georgia  proclaimed  itself  a  republic, 
and,  somewhat  reduced  in  area,  it  is  permitted  by  Germany  and 
Turkey  still  to  exist.  Eventually  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus  aban¬ 
doned  Turkish  Armenia,  and  withdrew  into  Caucasia.  The  Turks, 
who  some  months  before  had  little  expected  such  a  complete 
turn  of  fortune’s  wheel,  quickly  reoccupied  the  vilayets  of  Trebi¬ 
zond,  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  and  Van,  easily  overcoming  what  opposi¬ 
tion  they  encountered  from  the  ill-starred  Armenians,  the  tragedy 
of  whose  fate  deepened  every  day.  At  the  time  of  General  Maude’s 
death  these  reactions,  made  possible  solely  by  Bolshevism,  were 
in  the  future,  though  Lenin’s  coup,  which  overturned  the  Kerenski 
regime  early  in  November,  was  even  then  suggesting  the  darkest 
possibilities. 

When  General  Marshall  succeeded  Maude  the  Turks  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  were  beyond  rapid  striking  distance,  except  on  bis  right 
flank,  that  is,  on  the  east,  wdiere  they  were  holding  the  Diala 
■diove  Mansuriya,  the  passes  over  the  Hamrin  Hills,  and  Kar' 
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Tepe,  below  Kifri,  on  the  road  to  Mosul.  In  December  Marshall 
advanced,  forced  a  crossing  of  the  Diala  by  night,  drove  the  Turks 
out  of  the  passes  of  the  Hamiins,  and  captured  Kara  Tepe,  the 
enemy  retreating  to  Kifri  and  beyond  it,  after  destroying  the 
J\ifri  coal  mine.  It  was  during  these  operations  that  a  Eussian 
detachment,  under  Colonel  Bicharakoff,  is  recorded  to  have  given 
the  British  valuable  assistance.  On  December  8th  Marshall 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  forward  districts,  but  retained  the 
passes,  and  established  a  bridgehead  at  Kizil  Eobat,  with  a  *  'ew, 
as  he  says  in  the  despatch  already  mentioned,  to  action  in  the 
future.  This  hint  was  made  more  significant  by  his  occupation 
of  Khanikin  on  December  9th  and  his  improving  his  communica¬ 
tions  in  that  area.  On  his  left  flank  a  railway  from  Baghdad  to 
Kamadie  was  completed  on  December  21st,  and  it  was  on  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates  that  next  he  struck  in  force  at  the  Turks, 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  move  till  February,  that  is  of 
this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1918  the  military  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  had  greatly  improved  for  the  British.  It  was  brilliant  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  closely  related  Egy[)t-Balestine  area,  in 
which  Allenby,  after  rolling  up  the  enemy’s  strongly  fortified  line 
from  Beersheba  to  Gaza,  and  routing  large  Turkish  forces,  had 
received  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  on  December  9th.  It  was 
better  in  Persia,  but  not  entirely  free  from  anxiety,  for  the  Turks, 
who  at  Mosul  had  a  strong  rallying  point,  with  a  road  from  it 
through  Eevanduz  across  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  MesojK)- 
tamia  to  Miandoab,  were  in  Azerbaijan  (Media),  where  they  had 
many  friends  and  sympathisers  among  the  natives,  most  of  whom 
are  of  race  akin  to  their  own.  It  was  darkening  in  Armenia  from 
Bolshevist  defection,  and  not  particularly  satisfactory  in  Cau¬ 
casia,  in  which  there  was  a  fairly  strong  pro-Turkish  element- — 
j)erhaps  about  a  third  of  its  whole  jxrpulation.  With  respect  to 
*  the  political  situation  in  the  Middle  East  the  preliminary  ])eace 
discussions  betw^een  Germany  and  the  Bolshevists  had  raised  the 
question  of  Persia.  There  was  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Leninist  Government  that  both  the  Eussian  and  the  Turkish 
troops  should  retire  from  that  country,  and  much  was  made  of 
the  “  independence  ”  of  Persia.  The  policy  of  “  no  annexations  ” 
committed  the  Bolshevists  to  withdraw  from  Armenia. 

There  was  little  to  remark  in  the  Middle  East  in  January  last. 
In  February  Marshall  pushed  up  the  Euphrates  from  Eamadie, 
and  on  March  26-27  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Turks  at 
Khan  Baghdadi,  taking  upwards  of  5,000  of” them  prisoners,  and 
driving  what  was  left  many  miles  along  the  road  to  Aleppo.  On 
his  other  flank  he  advanced  noidb  along  the  Mosul  road  on  April 
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•24tli  from  Kara  Tepe,  caused  the  Turks  to  evacuate  Kifri  on 
April  ‘28th,  defeated  them  heavily  at  Tuz  next  day,  and  entered 
Kirkuk  on  May  7th,  pressing  the  enemy  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Lesser  Zab  four  days  later.  He  had  taken  several  thousand 
prisoners  in  the  course  of  this  movement,  which  w'as  important 
in  itself  in  shattering  a  considerable  Turkish  force,  and  was 
especially  valuable  also  for  a  reaction  in  our  favour  which  it  pro¬ 
duced  in  Persia,  where  in  the  north-west  the  position  was  getting 
distinctly  worse.  But  Marshall  had  been  doing  other  fine  work 
which  had  an  eye  to  Persia  and  something  more.  He  had  been 
active  quietly  on  the  east  along  the  great  road  from  Khanikin. 

In  the  first  days  of  this  year  he  sent  a  small  column  as  far  as 
Pia  Tik  to  reconnoitre,  and  it  found  the  road  free  ;  it  turned  back 
part  of  the  way  and  occupied  Kasr-i-Shirin.  At  the  end  of 
January  he  strengthened  the  garrison  there,  and  established  small 
^xjsts  on  the  road  as  far  as  a  point  near  Kermanshah.  He  set 
the  tribes  to  rebuilding  the  road,  which  w'as  in  a  bad  state,  and 
he  managed  to  keep  it  open  in  spite  of  the  snow  and  rain  which 
are  common  at  that  season.  'Vhen  later  the  w-eather  improved 
he  occupied  Kermanshah,  and  the  advance  to  the  Caspian  was 
begun.  An  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  save  the  situation,  so  far 
as  that  w  as  possible,  in  Caucasia  and  Trans-Caspia.  If  the  attempt 
could  have  been  made  earlier  there  would  have  been,  to  be  a 
little  Irish,  no  situation  to  save,  for  probably  a  few  thousand 
British  troops  supporting  local  resistance  would  have  kept 
Turk  and  Cierman  out  of  Caucasia.  (A  question  put  in  the  House 
in  March  as  to  the  results  of  a  British  Military  Caucasus  Mission 
was  left  unanswered.) 

There  had  been  considerable  local  resistance  in  Caucasia,  the 
.Armenians  and  the  Georgians  combitiing  against  the  enemy.  As 
the  Kussian  Army  of  the  Caucasus  withdrew  from  d’m  kish  Armenia 
the  Turks  moved  forward.  In  February  they  occuj^ied  Trehi/.ond, 
and  Erzerum  on  March  12th,  beating  down  the  desperate  efiorts  * 
of  the  Armenians,  and  advancing  thereafter  to  Sarikamish  in  tlic 
Little  Caucasus.  According  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  agree¬ 
ments  the  Bolshevist  Government  had  handed  over  to  Turkey 
the  districts  of  Batum,  Ardahan,  and  Kars,  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  the  Caucasian  Bepublic,  w^hich  opened  negotiations 
on  its  own  account  with  the  Turks,  but  without  success.  Georgians 
w^ent  to  the  defence  of  Batum,  Armenians  to  that  of  Kars.  In 
April  the  Turks  took  Sarikamish  and  Ardahan  after  fierce  fighting. 
They  attacked  Batum  on  Ajiril  13th,  and  it  was  in  their  hands 
next  day.  This  success  encouraged  the  Tartars  in  Caucasia  to 
join  their  co-religionists,  and  their  action,  wliich  may  be  described 
as  a  stab  in  the  back,  paralysed  the  Armenians,  wlio,  under 
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Xii?:arbckian  and  Andranik,  were  holding  Kars.  Before  the  end 
of  April  Kars  fell  to  the  Turks,  with  more  than  800  guns,  and 
the  'J'artars  were  already  in  possession  of  Baku.  The  Armenians 
made  a  brave  but  hopeless  struggle,  and  the  Turks  overran  their 
country.  The  Georgians  gave  up,  and  opened  negotiations  which 
were  terminated  in  Berlin,  a  part  of  Georgia  with  Batum  being 
ceded  to  Turkey,  and  the  rest  recognised  as  an  independent  State, 
with  Tiflis  as  its  capital.  That  was  in  June,  and  in  the  same 
month  Germany  landed  a  force  of  3,000  men,  with  artillery,  at 
Poti,  some  thirty  miles  above  Batum.  In  the  meantime  the 
Tartars  and  Turks  had  been  defeated  and  put  down  in  Baku 
by  a  mixed  force  of  Armenians  and  Bussians,  commanded  bv  a 
Russian  general,  who  held  the  city,  in  spite  of  persistent  attacks, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  British,  which  was  announced  in  August. 

Things  had  been  happening,  however,  in  Persia,  and  with 
respect  to  Persia,  that  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  picture.  In 
Berlin  exists  an  organisation  styled  the  German-Persian  Society, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  made  a  great  point  of  entertaining 
and  exploiting  Persians  w’ho  were  hostile  to  Bussia  and  Greal 
Britain,  as  were  most  of  the  so-called  “  Nationalists.”  To  some  of 
them  in  March  Germany  expressed,  through  the  mouth  of  one 
of  her  diplomats  who  had  been  in  Persia,  the  view  :  “After  the 
Russian  wall  north  of  Persia  has  been  burst  we  may  hope  also 
that  the  English  wall  in  the  south  will  be  broken  through,  and 
that  rierman  labour  will  succeed  in  penetrating  through  the 
lueacb,  thus  contributing  to  the  prosperous  development  of 
Persia.”  “German  labour” — what  a  fine,  innocent  phrast* ! 
(iermany  was  thinking,  of  course,  of  something  very  different; 
she  had  the  Hamburg-IIerat  scheme  in  her  mind,  and  much  she 
cared  for  the  prosperous  development  of  Persia.  Thanks  to 
Bolshevism  the  Bussian  wall  on  the  north  of  Persia  was  hurst 
in  the  spring,  or,  rather,  was  removed,  but  the  English  wall 
in  the  south  remained,  and  presently  was  extended  to  the  north. 
In  Persia  a  new  Government  was  formed  in  Eebruary  that  was 
not  pro-Ally,  but  it  disappeared  on  May  3Ist,  and  was  replaced 
by  one  favourable  to  the  Ihitcmte.  In  the  interval  the  Turks, 
advancing  eastward  after  the  Bolshevist  abandonment  of 
.Vrmenia,  and  re-occupying  Van  in  April,  had  marched  in  force 
in  ^lay  into  Azerbaijan,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  port 
of  Enzeli,  on  the  Caspian,  wTiich  was  to  be  turned  into  a  base 
for  German  activities  against  the  British.  In  ISIay  also  the 
Turks  took  Alexandropol,  in  Caucasia,  after  a  sanguinary  fight 
with  the  Armenians,  and  from  it  moved  down  the  branch  of  the 
Batum-Baku  railway  running  from  Tiflis  to  Julfa  and  Tabriz, 
from  the  last-named  of  wdiich  the  Bolshevist  Government  some 
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months  previously  had  withdrawn  the  Russian  garrison.  On 
June  14th  the  Turks  announced  that  both  shores  of  Lake  Urmia 
and  Tabriz  had  been  occupied  by  them  “  with  a  view  to  protecting 
the  wing  of  our  army  on  the  Caucasian  front,”  and  in  July  they 
were  concentrating  their  main  force  at  Tabriz,  from  which  thev 
were  to  move  on  to  occupy  Enzeli. 

It  looked  as  if  the  way  to  India  through  Northern  Persia  and  ' 
the  Caspian  lay  open  to  the  enemy,  but  steps  were  taken  to  meet  |  ^ 

the  danger.  In  the  meantime  General  Marshall  had  sent  a  force  * 

from  Kermanshah  by  the  great  road  to  Hamadan,  and  thence  |  ‘ 

to  Kasvin  and  Engeli,  which  it  occupied.  A  small  body  went 
to  Baku,  and  another  to  Krasnovdok,  thus  securing  the  Caspian  1 

terminals  of  the  Batum-Baku  railway  and  the  Trans-Caspian 
railway,  both  excellent  strategic  strokes,  and  highly  promising  of 
good  results.  But  local  troubles  at  Baku,  of  which  we  have  yet 
to  receive  full  details,  have  led  to  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by 
the  British,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  disappointed  that  this 
has  l)cen  necessary.  Evidently  the  troops  w'ere  inadequate  in 
strength  for  the  venture — which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
it  should  not  have  been  made.  The  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  therefore,  is  again  sbadow'ed  and  anxious.  I 

Robert  Machray.  i 


SEEVICE,  NATIONAL  AND  DOMESTIC. 


Service  is  a  universal  privilege,  universally  accepted,  being 
granted  to  the  lowest  by  the  mere  impulse  of  sentiment,  and  to 
the  highest  by  the  faith  that  is  in  us  and  the  spirit  which  is 
about  us. 

The  chance  of  woman  has  widened  beyond  independent  and 
personal  purpose  to  the  intimate  inclusion  of  King  and  Country 
with  the  uniform  bonus.  That  she  has  not  been  altogether  blame¬ 
less  in  the  bearing  of  her  honours  was  perhaps  to  be  expected ; 
but  who  shall  say  that  her  recent  vagrancy  into  the  striking 
region  was  not  of  masculine  inspiration?  In  dread  lest  her  lower 
wage  in  the  future  should  ensure  her  permanent  position,  the 
man  may  have  tempted  her  till  she  did  eat  of  the  apple  of 
discord. 

At  least,  she  began  well,  and  proceeded  earnestly  with  an 
almost  Crusading  fervour  under  the  civilian  banner  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  w^here,  on  the  ambulance  track,  voluntary  labour 
prevailed  and  spread  in  merciful  multitudes  and  diverse 
directions. 

The  Eed  Cross  w^as  practically  established  after  the  Boer  War, 
and  amalgamation  with  the  Order  of  St.  John  later  took  place  at 
headquarters,  but  complete  alliance  does  not  yet  extend  to  all 
the  branches,  although  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  ably  represents  the 
unity  of  command  of  the  whole  institution,  and  paid  and  unpaid 
odicials  now'  share  the  glories  according  to  their  means  and  their 
inclinations. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  with  printed  and  private 
correspondence  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paid  and 
unpaid  w'orkers,  though  the  Bed  Cross  and  St.  John’s  may  justly 
l)oint  to  the  voluntary  moral  with  the  pride  of  enduring  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  Green  Cross  and  Volunteer  Reserve  with  others  have 
much  work  well  done  to  their  credit,  while  mere  expenses  are 
allowed  when  demanded,  and  the  willing  wealthy  give  and  drive 
their  motor-cars  with  the  generosity,  industry,  and  acquired  skill 
deserving  all  praise. 

Yet  during  holiday  moments  different  views  will  arise  upon  the 
official  aspect  of  the  greater  latitude  extended  and  seized  by  the 
unremunerated,  and  those  with  a  fortune  privileged  to  unpaid 
labour  are  not  invariably  polite  to  the  salaried  servant  of  the 
national  need. 
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“  She  draws  a  commission  on  all  she  collects,”  endeavours  con¬ 
temptuously  to  stultify  some  superlatively  successful  elfort  in 
the  gathering  of  funds.  Recently  after  a  crowded  and  exhaustin« 
meeting  of  some  recruiting  aim,  I  heard  a  famous  actress  who 
had  played  the  reciting  part  rebuke  the  chairman,  when  he  offered 
her  a  run  home  in  his  car.  1  must  wait  for  the  secretary,  she 
is  very  tired.” 

“  It  is  different  for  you,”  haughtily  argues  a  Controller  of  means 
with  a  wage-earning  motor-driver  who  wants  simultaneously  to 
be  free  during  September.  But  some  Controllers  do  lack  the 
courteous  grace,  and  not  a  few  interviewers  deter  by  brusqueness 
when  they  should  invite  by  encouragement  the  inexperienced 
applicant  for  work. 

The  Seiwices  and  the  Government  enlist  all  alike  on  some 
financial  basis,  and  to  these  an  equality  of  treatment  will  be 
granted  during  the  ‘‘  leave  ”  seasons. 

No  member  of  the  feminine  forces,  however  exalted  in  position, 
is  able  to  announce  her  decision  to  go  off  for  one  month  or  two, 
as  circumstances  may  permit  her ;  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
arduous  duties  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air,  Transport,  and  Munitions 
departments  will  not  therefore  be  interrupted  at  the  individual 
chance  of  leisure  with  the  question  of  the  efficient  substitute  per¬ 
functorily  answered.  It  has  been  mooted  that  a  special  extension 
of  the  reserves  may  be  established  and  trained  with  just  their 
expenses  paid,  for  use  during  July,  August,  September,  and  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  times.  This  plan  would  give  an  opportunity 
to  chronic  sla-ckers  to  retrieve  their  idle  record,  and  to  some  en¬ 
dowed  voluntary  workers  the  right  to  rest  with  a  comfortable 
conscience  that  their  places  are  adequately  filled. 

And  perchance  such  assurance  would  limit  the  holiday,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  ready  and  ca])al)le  understudy  has  been 
known  to  effect  a  miraculous  cure  in  a  sick  or  tired  leading  lady 
upon  the  stage. 

‘‘Are  yon  paid  to  be  insolent,  or  is  it  voluntary?”  a  forceful 
female  asked  a  blue-clad  official  who  endeavoured  roughly  to 
push  her  from  an  empty  doorw’ay  to  a  packed  corridor  in  the 
Tube  train. 

I  am  doubtful  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  offender  and 
offended,  but  the  demand  had  the  merit  of  the  unusual,  and  gave 
me  amiably  to  think  that  the  manners  of  woman  whilst  acting 
as  a  public  servant  cannot  be  conscientiously  admired.  Her  gruff 
attitude  was  first  discovered  and  deplored  in  the  so-called  civil 
service  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  when 
Lord  Rothschild  and  the  Bank  of  England  already  owned  a 
feminine  staff,  and  long  before  the  telephone  bell  had  rung  the 
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call  or  the  tap  of  the  typist  was  heard  over  the  entire  land  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Now  when  Woman’s  gentle  influence  dominates  the  'bus  and 
the  tram  she  seems  to  take  a  certain  pride  in  aping  the  no¬ 
manners  of  her  masculine  predecessor.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  queried 
whether  she  is  not  growing  rapidly  to  “  better  his  instruction.” 
Assuredly  she  is  no  cleaner.  During  the  summer  her  dirty 
overall,  for  example,  was  a  slur  upon  her  sex,  or  maybe  the 
laundry  rules  were  State-framed ;  whilst  her  amiability  grew 
remarkable  by  its  absence,  and  it  required  the  excuse  of  ”  charac¬ 
teristic  peevishness  from  over  hours  and  strenuous  monotony”  to 
condone  the  insolent  note  of  her  unpractised  authority.  She 
was  justly  described  by  the  severe  critic  as  ‘‘  soiled  and  sulky.” 

”  You  should  be  in  a  ’ome,”  I  heard  one  stalwart  girl  scream  out 
to  an  elderly  woman  who  had  boarded  the  wrong  ’bus  and  wdshed 
to  stop  at  an  unaccustomed  corner. 

“  Lots  of  room  on  top.  Supposing  it  is  raining,  what  do  you 
buy  a  mackintosh  for?”  jeered  another  at  a  halting  passenger 
who  wanted  room  inside. 

In  delightful  contrast  as  yet  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  cheery  helpfulness  of  the  railwmy  service  under  feminine 
direction. 

The  tremendous  impression  creat-ed  by  the  uniformed  masses 
of  women  who  had  the  opportunity  to  pay  fealty  to  their  Sove¬ 
reign  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  quadrangle  has  led  the  un¬ 
thinking  to  expect  that  women  unanimously  will  desire  to  retain 
their  present  position  as  servants  of  the  State.  But  novelty  must 
he  counted  amongst  the  attractions,  not  discounted  by  discipline 
and  drill,  nor  forgetting  the  brass  buttons  and  the  leg-trappings 
and  the  multi-coloured  badges  with  the  supreme  command  in  the 
masculine  gender.  It  must  be  recognised  wnth  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  siflendid  work  that  women  are  doing  that  ceremony, 
costume,  and  the  love  of  variety  combine  with  pure  patriotism 
to  contribute  to  the  sum  of  all  the  services. 

And  the  ]ioor  domestic  hasn’t  any!  But  then,  she  would 
not  acknowledge  discipline,  especially  should  the  master  dare  to 
enforce  it,  and  she  definitely  despises  her  uniform,  not  being 
even  thankful  for  the  last  w’ords  in  concession,  the  black  bow  on 
her  head  and  the  black  silk  for  the  making  of  her  apron.  Mary 
Jane’s  dressful  opportunities  are  very  limited,  and  half  the  fun 
of  life  with  women  is  dressing.  I  should  contend,  and  hold  this 
theory  in  spite  of  the  hisses  it  may  provoke,  and  I  could  meanly 
point  to  the  prints  of  the  cloven  hoof  of  femininity  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  artificial  silk  stocking  of  the  khaki  shade 
affected  in  evening  time  by  some  very  busy  non-commissioned 
Waac  officers  in  my  nearness. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  “  I  love,  I  serve  ”  is  illustrated  better 
in  every  rank  than  in  the  domestic,  hut  we  may  be  certain  that 
in  every  future  domestic  phase,  however  revolutionary  and  rebel¬ 
lious,  there  will  be  enough  housekeepers  for  bachelors,  and  that 
widowers  with  children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
nurses.  • 

There  is  something  wrong  in  the  state  of  domestic  service 
where  “  I  serve,  I  hate  ”  truly  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  civil 
minority,  enjoying  no  competitive  or  exhibitionary  opportunitv, 
except  to  kneel  to  clean  on  the  front  doorstep,  or  stand  to 
attention  in  the  family  dining-room,  or  behind  the  chair  of  mv 
lady’s  bedroom. 

Unfortunately  few  can  hope  to  be  heroines  to  their  maids,  and 
upheld  by  the  one  incorruptible  trade  union.  Mistress  is  She  who 
must  be  betrayed. 

But  that  there  are  stragglers  from  the  old  retainers’  army  and 
some  modern  instances  of  fidelity  engendered  by  the  conunon 
bond  of  anxiety  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

The  daily  servant  and  the  domestic  help  of  genteel  birth  cannot 
be  quoted  amongst  conspicuous  triumphs  in  the  testing,  but  the 
Tjabour  Exchange,  descending  as  an  irresponsible  fee-less  llegistrv 
office  of  doubtful  value,  has  now  ascended  most  usefully  as  a 
Becruiting  office  without  which  no  administrator  cmdd  con¬ 
veniently  collect  the  immobile  soldier. 

Who  shall  decide  the  best  solution  of  the  domestic;  problem 
when  once  it  is  accepted  that  ftfahis  quo  ante  is  out  of  the 
reckoning?  An  increase  of  wages  combined  with  tin*  greater 
personal  comfort  of  the  well-equipped  separate  bedroom  and  bath¬ 
room,  the  recognition  of  the  individual  right  to  some  free  hours 
daily  would  do  much  towards  rhe  settlement  of  the  relations  in 
the  endowed  household,  but  such  conditions  are  far  from  being 
widely  practical,  and  amongst  working  propositions  the  communal 
living  does  not  yet  find  favour  wdth  the  keeper  of  the  cook’s 
conscience,  either  in  the  restaurant  or  the  home  kitchen. 

Each  housewife  must  seek  her  own  salvation.  State  inter¬ 
ference  is  not  likely  to  adjust  amiably  the  rights  and  wrongs,  and 
the  Controller  who  attempts  the  job  with  the  best  possible  in¬ 
tentions,  even  backed  by  experience  and  a  genuine  endeavour  to 
legislate  fairly  for  the*  greatest  number,  will  find  her  work  as 
futile  as  the  chivalrous  interferer  between  conjugal  combatants; 
both  sides  will  unite  to  upbraid  her. 

Domestic  service  must  not  omit  to  write  to  its  credit  the  fact 
of  its  influence  through  the  Women’s  Legion  on  the  development 
of  the  Auxiliary  Corps,  and  that  mainly  due  to  their  efficiency 
and  economy  in  replacing  the  cook-house  staff  in  camp  and  mess, 
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the  W.A.A.C.  and  the  W.R.N.S.  owe  their  fast  and  ever  faster¬ 
growing  popularity.  As  batmen,  however,  they  are  taboo,  and 
personal  service  to  the  man  officer  is  only  rendered  by  the  goddess 
in  the  car. 

A  debt  of  acknowledgment  should  be  yielded  to  the  W.V.E. 
which  led  the  khaki-clad  and  the  ceremonial  way,  to  the  scoffing 
accompaniment  allotted  invariably  to  the  pioneer.  The  salute 
now  given  and  taken  has  fixed  in  the  military,  naval,  and 
air  forces  the  relative  position  of  officer  and  soldier,  but  in 
other  fields  of  labour  the  social  point  is  not  so  clearly  defined  ; 
who  shall  proportion  the  respect  due  to  shopwoman  and 
sempstress,  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  clerk,  to  the  members 
of  the  transport  and  technical  industries?  Civil  life  has  much  to 
learn  in  civility,  and  democratic  clouds  threaten  to  obscure  a 
vision  of  a  patient  audience  for  the  lesson. 

Land  workers  and  policewomen,  road-sweepers  and  postwomen 
have  been  commended  from  the  word  go — or  come.  The  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Corps  have  arisen  to  fall  into  line  under  well-found 
leaders,  but  the  barometer  has  perpetually  set  to  stormy  with 
the  feminine  contingent  of  the  Air  Force,  and  even  the  colour 
and  form  of  the  costume,  which  might  have  been  expected  reason¬ 
ably  to  present  no  difficulty,  have  led  to  the  disputatious  area. 

Headquarters  of  the  W.R.A.F.  have  been  tersely  described  as 
“all  quarters  and  no  head,”  while  the  administrative  power  has 
to  some  extent  been  vested  in  the  Admiralty,  illegal  resig¬ 
nations  and  protestations  have  been  equally  distributed  by  promi¬ 
nent  “  Penguins,”  unable  nevertheless  to  paralyse  even  partially 
the  strong  right  wing  now  finally  pinioned  under  Mrs.  Gwynne 
Vaughan.  I  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  double-barrelled  names  of 
official  lady  commandants.  The  W.R.A.F.  is  apparently  u|X)n 
the  upwaird  grade  to  content,  and  conduct  prevails  deserving  the 
label  of  the  becoming  even  as  the  steel-blue  cloth,  the  albatross, 
the  brass  buttons,  the  tw'o-pronged  waist-buckle  and  the  golden 
crown  ujx>n  its  red  velvet  cushion  of  the  uniform  decision. 

Whether  it  be  easier  or  more  difficult,  more  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able,  more  or  less  peaceful  to  work  with  women  or  with  men, 
like  many  other  more  important  questions  can  only  he  solved 
by  the  individual.  Once  the  valiant  female  ventured  :  ‘‘  I’d  sooner 
employ  women,  they  are  more  punctual  and  take  less  time  over 
their  luncheon”;  to  be  met  by  the  masculine  rejoinder  :  ‘‘  Yes, 
but  look  what  a  thundering  time  they  take  over  their  tea.” 

The  professions  open  slowly  to  women,  doctors  being  grate¬ 
fully  welcomed  at  last,  but  the  lady  dentist  tarries  in  the  operating 
room,  though  of  established  importance  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  lady  lawyer  awaits  the  passing  by  the  House  of 
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Commons  of  the  Solicitor’s  Qualification ;  the  architect  does  not 
build  upon  us ;  and  the  Clergy  shies  at  sharing  Holy  Orders. 

“  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  the  hostel  forewoman  announced  to 
the  Unit  Administrator,  ‘‘Jenkins  is  ill,  something  rather  delicate 
and  she  would  prefer  to  see  a  gentleman  doctor,”  is  proof,  how- 
ever,  of  some  remaining  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  older  regime. 

In  this  case  the  decision  was  unrecorded,  but  the  story  adds 
a  stone  to  the  monument  of  evidence  that  the  task  of  Adminis¬ 
trator  requires  exceeding  tact  and  special  experience.  The  too 
lenient  and  the  too  strict  treatment  alike  lead  to  trouble,  although 
there  would  be  few  to  applaud  the  officer  in  charge  of  some  sixty 
very  mixed  souls  and  bodies  who,  after  punishing  and  cautioning 
one  offender  three  times  in  a  month,  pathetically  suggested  ;  “  If 
you  must  kiss  the  corporal,  do  kiss  him  in  another  street.” 

For  the  future  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  the  continued  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  by  the  Services  and  the  Government,  and  it  is 
comforting  to  read  that  a  bureau  of  information  is  to  be  wisely 
established  to  instruct  women  in  their  new  responsibilities 
towards  election  and  selection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  every 
road  the  rule  may  obtain  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  that 
on  the  local  government  boards  the  informed  feminine  classes  will 
sit  in  perpetuity,  and  that  no  small  number  may  devote  its 
energies  to  the  creche,  and  to  the  educational  w’elfare  of  the  helpful 
and  the  helpless,  while  some  superabundance  of  intelligence 
will  be  directed  towards  duty  in  the  home.  It  has 
often  been  observed  by  the  observer  that  the  pilot  in  the  nur¬ 
series  and  kitchens  of  others  has  not  exactly  earned  medals  on 
her  native  hearth,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  she  who  shouts 
loudest  in  the  food  cause  is  careless  of  her  owntiatering,  and  that 
she  who  preaches  on  the  main  propagating  purpose  of  women 
will  leave  her  cradle  empty  in  the  loft. 

Tjet  the  best  man  win  is  the  righteous  course,  but  when  I  hear 
of  th(!  easy  victories  of  the  mutinous  munition  workers,  and  of 
the  revolting  miscond actresses  on  the  ’bus  and  tram  all  along 
the  route,  I  suspect  headquarter  tactics  to  resemble  the  policy 
of  the  angry  mother  in  the  street  who,  desirous  of  keeping  up 
respectable  appearances  and  an  outward  seeming  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  with  her  rebel,  charge,  will  yield  the  situation  and 
wdiisper  betw^een  her  clenched  teeth  ;  ‘‘  I’ll  give  it  to  yer  when 
I  get  yer  ’ome  !  ” 

Whilst  I  am  writing  we  appear  on  the  road  home,  but  although 
women  have  the  vote  to  light  the  way,  there  are  many  dark 
corners  of  conflict  to  he  illuminated  in  the  sex  warfare  which 
prevails  to  eternity  between  the  contending  powers  of  masculine 
prerogative  and  feminine  privilege,  with  physical  ability  or  dis¬ 
ability  as  generalissimo.  E.  Aria. 
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Thk  situation  in  Siberia  remains  very  obscure  and  involved,  and 
all  manner  of  startling  rumours  are  rife.  One  is  nevertheless  able 
to  gather  from  the  meagre  and  conflicting  information  that  has 
been  permitted  to  filter  through  that  a  definite  commencement 
of  active  operations  has  now  been  made  and  that  the  Allied  forces 
are  gradually  being  concentrated  at  certain  strategic  points  along 
the  railway  line.  Much,  however,  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
before  Ceneral  Otani  will  he  in  a  position  to  start  his  real  plan 
of  campaign.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  a  winter  campaign  of 
the  most  rigorous  character  will  have  to  he  faced,  and  all  con¬ 
tingencies  provided  for.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  of  interest 
to  examine  the  conditions  likely  to  pertain. 

In  the  not  improbable  event  of  its  being  found  that  the  Allied 
forces  will  not  be  able  to  reach  Irkutsk,  their  immediate  objective, 
in  time  to  organise  and  equip  it  as  the  starting  point  of  the  big 
operations  of  next  spring,  it  will  doubtless  be*  found  that  Chita, 
in  th('  trans-Baikal  province,  being  midway  between  Ijake  Baikal 
and  Harbin,  will  lend  itself  well  to  almost  every  requirement  of 
a  big  base  de])6t  and  camp  during  the  enforced  comparative  quies¬ 
cence  of  the  long  Siberian  winter. 

Although  it  must  be  fully  recognised  that  ])romptitude  is  the 
“  essence  of  the  contract  ”  in  connection  with  the  Allied  expedition 
in  the  Ear  East,  it  will  certainly  be  soon  realised  that  the  task 
entrusted  to  General  Otani  to  carry  out  is  no  siTiecure,  but  may, 
conceivably,  develop  into  a  campaign  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  was  foreseen,  and  so  pregnant  with  fateful  issues  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  “  hustle  through  ”  with  it.  Either  it  is 
to  be  done  thoroughly  and  in  no  half-hearted  manner,  or  it  will 
prove  but  a  wasteful  displacement  of  troops  that  could  have  been 
more  usefully  employed  elsewhere. 

As  matters  now  stand  everything  ixunts  to  the  wearisome 
development  stage  by  stage  of  yet  another  front  in  the  world 
W'ar.  Meanwhile  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  quite  sufficiently 
or  generally  grasped  what  a  winter  campaign  in  Siberia  really 
means  and  the  terrific  climatic  difficulties  that  will  have  to  be 
constantly  contended  with  during  the  next  six  months. 

Winter  virtually  starts  in  this  vast,  inhospitable  region  about 
ibe  third  week  in  September,  and  holds  everything  in  its  grip 
until  the  commencement  of  April,  and  in  some  years  even  later. 
During  this  dreary  period  only  the  Siberians  can  “  carry  on,” 
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for  the  cold  in  this  region  is  unlike  anything  the  average  Westerner 
can  imagine.  It  is  of  a  character  that  literally  saps  all  outdoor 
energy,  even  when  one  is  booted  wdth  felt  and  muffled  to  the  verv 
eyes  in  fur,  and  then,  unless  one  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  such 
Arctic  conditions,  one’s  activities  are  always  considerably  cur¬ 
tailed.  Even  to  the  hardy  Siberian  villager  the  winter  months 
invariably  spell  an  annual  period  of  hibernation  and  vis  inertice. 

During  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  the  winter  months  in  Man¬ 
churia,  as  will  be  recollected,  were  mainly  spent  in  observation 
operations  and  desultory  artillery  duels  on  either  side,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  both  armies  were  composed  of  troops 
accustomed  to  excessive  cold. 

The  sufferings  endured  by  the  men  in  the  fighting  round  San- 
diapou  in  the  March  of  1905  w'ere  terrible,  and  it  w^as  known  that 
in  the  advanced  positions,  where  adequate  shelter  was  almost 
impossible  at  times,  men  were  not  infrequently  found  frozen  to 
death.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  American  winter  offers  no 
parallel  to  these  climatic  conditions,  so  no  experience  gained  there 
will  be  of  service  in  Siberia,  wdiere  the  thermometer  for  weeks 
in  December  and  January  will  be  found  to  register  15  to  18  degrees 
below  zero.  In  organising  the  Expeditionary  Force,  therefore, 
no  question  of  “  hustling  ”  will  be  possible,  however  much  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  may  be  attempted. 

To  my  mind  the  situation  has  unfortunately  developed  loo  late 
in  the  season  for  anything  to  be  carried  out  hastily  and  effectively 
this  year.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  Czechs  will  be  able  to 
effect  a  juncture  with  our  advanced  column  somewhere  on  the 
railway,  either  at  Chita  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  reported  | 
control  of  the  line  obviously  decides  the  actual  whereabouts  of 
this  connection,  which  will  be  in  the  discretion  of  General  Otani. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  interest  in  the  near  future  and 
during  the  winter  months  will  centre  in  the  region  surrounding 
“  the  Holy  Sea  of  Siberia,”  as  Lake  Baikal  is  called  by  the 
Eussians.  This  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  1,500  feet  above  I 
sea  level,  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world,  I 
being  420  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part;  I 
it  has  an  area  of  12,441  square  miles,  equal  to  sixty  times  that  of  | 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  I 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Lake  Baikal  is  the  extreme  rajudity  I 
with  which  it  becomes  ice-bound  when  winter  sets  in.  It  may  be  | 
perhaps  of  interest  to  allude  to  the  assertion  that  the  appearance  . 
of  the  ice  on  the  lake  depends  entirely  on  the  weather  at  the  j 
time  the  water  congealed.  If  the  surface  was  much  agitated  the 
ice  everywhere  will  present  the  hrokcn-u])  ap|>earance  of  waves, 
plainly  indicating  how  sudden  and  irresistible  was  tbe  icy  grip 
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of  the  Siberian  winter,  wliilst  along  the  coast-line  the  curious 
phenomenon  has  occasionally  been  noticed  of  frozen  waves,  the 
curl  of  the  water  and  even  the  foam  being  plainly  distinguishable 
in  the  congealed  mass.  This  is,  however,  evidently  somewhat 
exceptional,  as  on  each  occasion  I  have  seen  it  there  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  a  dead  calm  when  the  frost  set  in. 

In  this  connection  one  of  my  most  unforgettable  experiences 
was  sleighing  across  the  lake  some  years  before  the  railway  was 
completed.  Owing  to  the  marvellous  transparency  of  the  ice  it 
presented  everywhere  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  polished  crystal , 
and  although  of  great  thickness  was  so  colourless  that  it  gave  one 
the  impression  of  passing  over  space,  this  being  accentuated  by 
the  immense  depth  of  the  water.  It  produced  a  positively  un¬ 
canny  sensation  looking  over  the  side  of  the  sleigh  into  the 
black  abyss  beneath.  The  opposite  shore,  owing  to  a  heavy  mist, 
was  quite  invisible,  and  the  track  the  whole  way  was  indicated 
by  a  double  row  of  pine  saplings  stuck  at  intervals  in  the  ice — a 
curious  effect  resulting  as  of  an  endless  boulevard  stretching  away 
,  till  lost  in  the  haze. 

About  half  way  across  we  stopped  to  give  the  horses  a  rest. 
The  deathlike  silence  of  the  surroundings  was  extraordinarily  im¬ 
pressive.  This  stillness  was  broken  at  intervals,  however,  by 
loud  reports,  as  though  big  guns  were  being  fired.  These  were, 
I  learned,  caused  by  the  ice  cracking  here  and  there,  and  although 
this,  curiously  enough,  was  considered  a  sure  indication  of  its 
solidity,  fissures  occasionally  appeared  through  which  the  water 
could  be  seen ;  it  was,  therefore,  always  advisable  to  cross  during 
daylight. 

As  I  only  pro^MDse  to  refer  to  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
a  winter  campaign  in  Siberia,  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention 
briefly  the  feriy^  steamers  that  were  used  to  convey  the  troops 
from  shore  to  shore  in  the  commencement  of  the  Eusso- Japanese 
war  before  the  railway  round  the  lake  was  completed.  A  passing 
reference  to  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the  summer  months 
will,  however,  be  of  interest. 

Although  the  journey  across  Lake  Baikal  may  now  be  considered 
out  of  date,  the  huge  ferry -steamer  Baikal  and  other  available 
craft  would  prove  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  railway  for  conveying 
stores  and  relieving  pressure  on  the  line,  as  the  journey  across 
from  Liestvenitz  to  Moufshkaya  can  in  good  weather  be  made  in 
less  than  four  hours.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  the  campaign 
continuing  after  the  break-up  of  the  ice,  the  lake  shipping  might 
conceivably  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  transport  officers.  All 
tins  will  doubtless  be  taken  into  consideration  as  the  plan  of 
operations  materialises. 
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Meanwhile  the  chief  and  immediate  concern  of  General  Otani 
will  be  the  rapid  carrying  forward  of  troops  and  supplies  in  the 
direction  of  Irkutsk  and  the  establishment  of  a  big  intermediate 
depot  in  the  trans-Baikal.  Provided  the  railway  is  not  menaced 
this  wdll  not  be  difficult  to  carry  out,  but  unquestionably  all  alter- 
native  means  of  establishing  a  dependable  line  of  communication 
as  well  as  of  advancing  independently  of  the  railroad  will  have  to 
be  considered. 

From  Lake  Baikal,  going  eastward  towards  Yerchni  Udinsk,  is 
a  mountainous  region  with  dense  forests  on  all  sides  and  quite 
impassable  for  troops  and  artillery,  but  there  are  two  good  roads 
traversing  it,  the  government  post -road  to  Vladivostok,  and  what 
is  known  locally  as  the  Kupetski  track,  which  branches  otf  when 
clear  of  the  mountains  and  leads  to  Kiakhta,  the  little  frontioi-  town 
on  the  edge  of  the  Gobi  desert.  The  mountainous  zone  gradually 
gives  place  to  bleak  steppe  land,  which  continues  in  all  directions 
and  is  the  commencement  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Mongolia.  There 
are  a  few  fairly  large  and  apparently  prosperous  villages  here  and 
there,  but  only  very  occasionally  any  sign  of  cultivated  land,  whilst 
there  is  quite  a  noticeable  absence  of  human  life  everywhere. 

It  will  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  from  this  district 
that  an  army  would  be  able  to  draw  supplies,  though  assuredly 
Chinese  traders  would  soon  put  in  an  appearance  and  big  markets 
would  spring  up  as  by  magic,  as  they  did  in  the  lUisso- Japanese 
war. 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  armies  at  the  new  front  and 
along  the  lines  of  communication  will  always  resolve  itself  primarily 
into  one  for  the  railway  to  solve ;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  examine 
the  alternative  means  that  are  present. 

The  fine  old  post-roa<l  running  from  Vladivostok  to  Irkutsk, 
though  practically  abandoned  since  the  line  was  completed,  is 
still  serviceable,  and  would  be  of  consideral)le  service  for  motor 
transport  and  heavy  artillery,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
railway.  In  the  event  of  the  circum-Baikal  sector  of  the  line, 
which  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  system,  being  captured 
or  blocked  in  any  way,  the  lake  itself  would  prove  of  sucli  invalu¬ 
able  strategic  value  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  frozen  over, 
that  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  neutralise  such  a  misfortune. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  its  immensely  thick  sheet  of  ice 
can  be  safely  cros,sed  by  the  heaviest  traffic.  It  will  doubtless  be 
recollected  that  during  the  early  months  of  the  Busso- Japanese 
war,  before  the  line  round  the  head  of  the  lake  was  completed,  a 
broad-gauge  track  was  laid  across  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  troop  trains  were  running  across  from  Tan- 
choi  to  Missovaia,  from  railhead  to  railhead.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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this  iinprovised  line,  once  it  was  in  working  order,  actually 
shortened  the  journey  to  tlu'  front,  since  the  distance  across  at 
this  point  is  only  thirty  miles,  whilst  the  length  of  the  line  round 
the  end  of  the  lake  is  244  versts  (roughly  162  miles),  as  the  track 
follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock-bound  coast  the  whole  way.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  should  an  advance  of  the  Allied 
armies  on  Irkutsk  be  decided  on  during  the  winter.  Lake  Baikal 
would  prove  of  immense  tactical  importance  as  a  means  of  rapid 
movement  from  several  directions  across  its  vast  field  of  ice. 

Preliminary  difficulties  with  the  railway  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
gestion  of  rolling  stock  will  be  inevitable,  whilst  much  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  its  condition,  as  also  on  the  state  of  the  track 
i  and  metals  after  four  years’  neglect  during  the  war. 

Provided  the  state  of  affairs  is  fairly  favourable  in  these  respects 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  sending  an  average  of  twenty  full 
trains  every  twenty-four  hours  to  the  front  and  twenty  empty 
ones  returning.  This  may  not  sound  excessive,  but  according  to 
the  tenets  of  Russian  railway  authorities  it  is  the  continuity  that 
counts,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  an  average  Russian  troop- 
train  consists  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  large  coaches,  and  is  not 
far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  movement  of  troops  and  material 
can  be  accomplished  during  the  course  of  a  day  if  there  is  no 
hitch.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  Allies  will  take  over 
entire  control  of  the  line  and  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in 
a  general  speeding  up  if  it  is  feasible. 

The  majority  of  the  locomotives  are  run  on  wood  fuel,  and  in 
pre-war  days  immense  stocks  were  in  readiness  at  most  of  the 
stations.  Whether  this  will  be  possible  to-day  is  a  question  of 
such  importance  that  it  can  scarcidy  be  magnified,  as  this  fuel 
must  have  been  cut  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Otherwise 
it  is  too  green  and  damp  to  be  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
Baikal  sector  of  the  railway  must  remain  intact  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allies  and  be  protected  against  sabotage  at  all  costs,  as,  in 
the  event  of  this  portion  of  the  line  being  blocked  or  irreparably 
damaged,  the  enemy  would  have  gained  a  strategic  advantage, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  difficult  to  overestimate,  for  the 
line  of  communications  would  be  severed  at  its  most  vital  part. 

Ml  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  and  so  long 
retarded  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  80  versts  (56  miles)  between  Baikal  and  Koutou- 
lik — and  some  idea  of  what  these  difficulties  were,  and  of  how 
insurmountable  they  were  considered  at  times,  will  be  gathered 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  this  comparatively  short  distance 
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there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  tunnels  and  thirteen  galleries 
or  cuttings  roofed  in  as  a  protection  against  landslides.  The 
longest  of  these  tunnels  is  1,600  metres,  and  there  are  several 
averaging  600  metres.  All  were  built  wide  enough  for  two  lines, 
whilst,  owing  to  the  peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  rocks, 
all  had  to  be  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  As  giving  a  rough 
idea  of  the  immense  cost  of  the  work,  it  may  be  added  that  it  b 
w'as  said  at  the  time  that  every  verst  of  this  section  cost  240,000 
roubles  as  against  50,000,  the  average  cost  of  the  other  portions  p 

of  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  and  20,823  on  the  Samarkand-Merv  ii 

railway,  or,  roughly  speaking,  jGI, 170,000  for  the  56  miles.  o 

The  commissariat  arrangements  will  prove  a  complicated  matter  r 

to  handle  in  so  far  as  the  French,  American,  and  British  troops  r 

are  concerned — and  in  this  respect  it  wdll  possibly  be  found  that  o 

during  the  winter  months  the  Bussian  method  of  feeding  troops  a 

whilst  on  the  march  or  in  the  train  could  be  adopted  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  Siberia  on  the  principle  of  “  when  in  Eome  do  a 
as  the  Romans  do.”  o 

In  the  Russian  army,  in  the  Manchurian  war,  every  n'giment  f 

had  its  cooking  canteen,  w’hich  is  a  large  cauldron  mounted  on  c 

what  looks  like  the  limber  of  a  gun.  There  is  a  fire-box  attached  t 

underneath,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  so  ingeniously  con-  s 

structed  that  even  whilst  actually  on  the  march  the  regimental  n 

cooks  can  be  getting  the  men’s  food  ready,  so  that  there  is  no  i 

delay  when  the  halt  is  called.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  saw  these 
canteens  following  regiments  into  action  smoking  like  small  fire- 
engines  and  always  emitting  an  apopetising  aroma  strangely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  surroundings.  On  a  bitterly 
cold  day,  with  no  shelter  anywhere,  and  wdth  the  thennometer 
standing  at  many  degrees  below'  zero,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
greatly  one  is  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  travelling  canteen  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  men  look  forw'ard  to  their  piping 
hot  soup. 

When  on  the  railway  the  canteens  were  hoisted  bodily  into  a 
van  attached  to  the  train  and  set  aside  specially  for  the  regimental 
canteen  with  its  attendant  cooks,  and  cooking  proceeded  en  route ; 
the  distribution  of  the  savoury  stew  of  meat  and  cabbage  taking 
place  at  regular  hours  and  at  stations  specified  in  orders  before¬ 
hand.  The  men  thus  got  their  meals  as  w'ell  cooked  and  regularly 
as  in  barracks.  The  system  answered  admirably,  and  it  often 
struck  me  how’  much  better  off  the  men  w'ere  in  this  respect  than 
the  officers,  who  had  to  be  content  wdth  tinned  food  only  on  the 
long  journeys. 

Another  arrangement  that  could  w'ell  be  adopted  was  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  campus  and  railw'aj’  stations  of  hot  water  for  making 
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tea— that  indispensable  Russian  beverage.  It  was  available  every-  > 
where  during  the  day,  and  all  night  as  well.  This  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  Arctic  severity  of  the  Siberian 
winter  that  will  have  to  be  faced,  as  the  Russian  soldier  is  not 
a  coddled  individual  by  any  means — rather  the  contrary  as  a  rule — 
so  that  what  is  considered  as  jXDsitively  requisite  for  him  must 
be  doubly  so  for  men  unaccustomed  to  the  climate. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  all  this  as  showing  what  has  to  be 
provided  for  the  Russian  soldier,  who  is,  of  necessity,  inured  to 
intense  cold.  With  an  expeditionary  force  so  heterogeneous  as  the 
one  now  assembling  in  the  Far  Fast,  hard  and  fast  rules  with 
regard  to  the  commissariat  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Each 
nationality  will  follow  its  owm  bent,  but  certain  innovations  based 
on  Russian  methods  which  have  been  proved  effectual  might  be 
advantageously  introduced. 

In  regard  also  to  fur  clothing  and  hutments  for  the  men — quite 
as  serious  matters  to  decide  on  as  food  supplies — the  Russian  order 
of  things  could  well  be  followed.  A  long  sheepskin  coat,  wdth  the 
fur  inwards,  worn  over  the  uniform  at  all  times  when  out  in  the 
open,  together  wuth  unwieldy  felt  over-boots,  will  be  found  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable,  though  to  men  unaccustomed  to  carry 
such  weight  they  will  prove  a  tremendous  handicap  to  freedom  of 
movement,  especially  when  combined  wdth  the  ordinary  full  march¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Winter  quarters  for  the  troops  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  erected, 
but  these  will  certainly  be  similar  to  the  “  Zamlianki  ”  used  for 
many  years  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  field.  They  are  simply 
long  and  comparatively  shallow  dug-outs  roofed  w’ith  earth  and 
well  wmrmed  by  a  big  stove.  Many  of  these  “  Zamlianki  ”  will 
accommodate  half  a  company,  though  this,  of  course,  does  not 
leave  much  breathing  space,  especially  when,  owing  to  the  intense 
cold,  there  is  little  or  no  ventilation.  Indeed,  in  some  I  went 
into  yon  could  have  cut  the  atmosphere  with  a  knife,  yet  the 
occupants  did  not  seem  any  the  worse  for  it.  In  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  should  the  Russian  hutment  system  be  adopted.  Western 
ideas  of  hygiene  will  certainly  be  introduced.  The  quarters  for 
officers  are  similar  to  those  for  the  rank  and  file,  but  only  large 
enough  to  house  two  or  three  comfortably. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  will  be  to  procure  and 
keep  up  the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  numberless  stoves,  w’hich  must 
be  kept  burning  without  intermission  day  and  night  throughout 
the  winter,  as  the  Siberian  cold  is  ever  waiting  like  some  evil 
spirit  to  gain  the  ascendancy  if  the  interior  temperature  of  a 
“  Zamlianka”  shows  the  slightest  tendency  to  drop,  and  will  find 
its  way  through  the  smallest  aperture.  The  provision  of  fuel. 
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/  therefore,  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  in  view  of  tlip  shovtatre 
of  labour  may  present  a  very  serious  difficulty.  Only  wood 'is 
burned  in  the  Siberian  stoves,  the  average  coal  that  could  be  im. 
ported  from  China  being  of  too  low  grade  a  description  and  too 
dirty  to  be  of  any  use  for  heating  purposes. 

To  sum  up.  The  principal  line  of  communication  in  Siberia 
is,  of  course,  its  railway,  which  cuts  across  the  continent  in  almost 
a  direct  line.  Of  roads  likely  to  be  of  service  for  military  purposes 
as  T  have  pointed  out,  there  is  a  noteworthy  absence.  In  the 
hands  of  Americans  and  Canadians  the  country  would  undoubtedlv 
have  been  opened  up  long  ago,  but,  under  the  Eussian  rule,  it 
has  remained  practically  a  virgin  country,  sparsely  j^pulatod,  and 
only  cultivated  in  patches  round  the  villages. 

The  preparation,  therefore,  for  the  winter  campaign  will  call 
for  capacity  for  organisation  of  the  highest  order  if  the  expedition 
is  to  be  carried  out  successfully.  Above  all  it  is  imperative  that 
tbe  entire  disposition  of  the  troops  should  be  under  one  command 
exclusively,  as  on  the  Western  front.  The  area  to  be  traversed  is 
so  vast  and  the  line  of  communications  will  of  necessity  be  so 
extended,  that  it  would  be  courting  a  set-back  were  it  attempted 
to  hustle  matters  unduly. 

The  startling  reports  that  have  circulated  during  the  past  few 
days  of  sweeping  advances  across  the  wilds  of  the  trans-Baikal 
and  all  being  clear  on  the  railway  right  up  to  Perm  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  accepted  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  Allied  expe¬ 
dition  has  scarcely  had  time. to  start  yet,  and  not  until  it  is  well 
past  Lake  Baikal  will  it  be  possible  to  say  that  there  is  any  prac¬ 
tical  attainment  of  its  objectives.  In  the  meantime  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign  in  Siberia  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Julius  M.  Price. 
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A  REAL  ALLIANCE. 


Between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  exists 
no  formal  treaty  to  ensure  united  action  in  case  of  war.  In  fact, 
tlie  number  of  treaty  agreements  now  in  force  between  the  two 
countries  is  small  and  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  of  really 
comprehensive  character.  Without  a  treaty  between  their  Govern¬ 
ments  and  in  spite  of  certain  superficial  differences  in  point  of 
view  the  American  and  the  British  peoples  have  put  into  effect 
the  most  thoroughgoing  alliance  recorded  in  history.  There  has 
been  brought  about  a  unity  of  aims,  a  pooling  of  resources,  and 
a  commingling  of  armed  forces  with  a  common  object  such  as 
would  have  been  considered  by  any  joint  high  commission  of 
plenipoteotiaries  before  April  6th,  1917,  as  impossible  of  suggestion 
and  most  certainly  not  susceptible  of  formulation.  America  denies 
herself  that  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  countries  may  not  want  while 
the  Ihiited  Kingdom  stimulates  production  to  save  American 
time  and  ocean  tonnage.  The  steady  tramp  of  marching  thou¬ 
sands  rings  through  the  streets  of  English  cities  as  the  strong, 
clear-eyed  lads  from  the  New  World  make  their  quick  passage 
across  the  Alotherland  of  nations  to  take  their  places  in  the  line 
that  is  holding  for  the  defence  of  civilisation  in  the  Old  World. 
Their  avowed  mission  is  to  help,  and  whichever  way  this  can  best 
be  done,  that  is  the  road  they  have  selected  to  travel.  It  is  a  full 
and  free  i)artnership  of  two  great  democracies  vying  one  with  the 
other  to  make  the  business  in  hand  an' unqualified  success. 

In  other  international  alliances  with  which  the  world  is  familiar 
there  has  generally  been  the  stronger  or  dominant  partner  whose 
will  prevailed  and  who  had  the  most  to  gain  and  gained  the  most. 
Such  partnerships  were  defined  by  elaborate  treaties  evolved  from 
joint  councils  in  which  much  time  wms  occupied  and  effort  ex¬ 
pended  in  sparring  for  points  of  advantage.  The  reputation  and 
even  the  careers  of  statesmen  depended  ufX)n  the  success  with 
which  they  conducted  the  negotiations.  These  treaties — “  defensive 
and  offensive”  as  they  were  called — were  generally  confined  to  defi¬ 
nitions  of  joint  political  and  armed  movements,  and  in  no  one  of 
them  have  two  nations  ever  said  in  effect  to  each  other  “  what  is 
mine  is  yours,”  as  is  the  case  in  tSe  unwritten  treaty  of  alliance 
DOW  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  Greater  Britain.  The 
reason  for  this  is  easily  discovered.  The  Anglo-American  Alliance 
of  to-day  is  an  alliance  of  two  nations  and  not  of  two  Govern- 
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ments.  The  peoples  of  the  two  countries  have  willed  themselves 
to  it.  Heretofore  Governments  have  made  alliances,  and  as  Gov- 
ernments  made  them  they  had  to  be  legal  documents  carefully 
drawn  by  international  lawyers  in  the  effort  to  prevent  undue  or 
unintended  advantage  to  one  or  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
When  two  nations  rose  as  brothers  to  resist  a  common  enemy  and 
to  impose  a  principle  upon  the  world  there  was  no  need  of  formal 
contract,  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  were  but  the 
executives  of  the  will  of  the  peoples.  That  will  was  to  the  effect 
that  each  people  should  do  all  possible  to  bring  about  a  result  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  was  no  disagreement  or  more  possible  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  outcome  to  one  than  to  the  other.  It  is  a  real  inter¬ 
national  alliance,  the  first  between  two  great  nations  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and,  it  may  be  said,  between  the  only  two  great 
nations  in  the  world  to  which  such  an  alliance  is  possible.  It  is 
that  union  of  the  English-speaking  race  which  those  who  dreamed 
of  it  in  years  gone  by  regretfully  admitted  to  be  a  Utopian  idea. 

From  April  6th  the  military  and  naval  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Allies  has  been  complete  to  the  utmost  and  rapidly 
increasing  powder  of  the  American  forces.  The  American  Navy 
naturally  appeared  first  upon  the  scene  of  conflict  in  Europe.  As 
expressed  by  Admiral  Sims,  “  everything  afloat  that  can  be  of 
service  or  is  needed  is  over  here."  As  the  weeks  w^ent  by  the  term 
"  everything  afloat  ”  came  to  mean  more  and  more  until  American 
naval  operations  in  European  waters  with  both  large  and  small 
vessels  are  now  a  considerable  factor  in  the  situation.  The  duties 
of  to-day  are  those  of  the  convoy,  but  should  Germany  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  more  spectacular  operations  in  which  the  weightier 
vessels  played  a  part  America  would  be  represented  even  there. 
The  American  naval  contingent  operating  in  European  waters 
has  been  described  by  naval  men  not  as  co-operating  with  but  as 
an  actual  part  of  the  British  Navy.  These  naval  forces  have  not 
only  been  employed  at  sea,  for  it  was  American  marines  who  took 
a  notable  part  in  the  recent  land  operations  in  France.  We  are 
told  from  Washington  that  within  one  year  from  the  landing  in 
Europe  of  the  vanguard  of  the  American  Expcditionai7  Force 
about  1,600,000  American  soldiers  will  have  left  the  United  States 
and  that  about  65  per  cent,  of  these  are  available  as  a  fighting 
force.  The  wmrld  has  been  told  that  the  American  army  stands 
with  the  British  troops  between  the  enemy  line  and  the  Channel 
ports;  that  another  American  army  stands  shoulder  to  .shoulder 
wdth  the  French  troops  between  the  enemy  line  and  Paris ;  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  line  come  almost  daily  stories  of  American 
troops  in  action.  The  transportation  of  these  American  armies  to 
France  means  that  approximately  four  hundred  voyages  of  over 
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3,000  miles  each  have  been  made  by  the  ships  that  brought  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  voyages  made  by  vessels 
carrying  food,  equipment,  horses,  and  the  thousand  other  things 
needed  by  an  army  in  the  field.  The  American  Secretary  of  War 
has  told  us  how  these  American  soldiers  are  coming  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  300,000  each  month  and  that  in  the  transport  of  all  these 
men  there  have  been  less  than  300  fatalities.  The  German  people 
were  told  that  submarines  would  prevent  the  coming  of  an  Ameri- 

Icaii  army,  but  the  counter-efforts  of  the  Allies  had  been  under¬ 
estimated.  No  transport  bringing  troops  to  Europe  has  yet  been 
sunk  by  the  enemy.  In  the  field  these  American  troops  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  situation.  Their  movements  have  been 
H  directed  by  the  Allied  Council  and  the  French  Supreme  Command. 
They  have  gone  where  they  were  ino.st  needed  and  continue  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  'There  are  directions  other 
than  in  actual  operations  against  the  enemy  where  American 
military  aid  has  been  given  to  the  Allies.  In  all  matters  in  America 
in  which  the  Allies  were  concerned  America  has  given  first  aid, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  all  the  Allied  countries  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  can  be  found  co-operating  in  every  w-ay  in  matters  of 
'j  control  and  administration.  It  has,  indeed,  become  a  brotherhood 
I  of  arms  between  the  peoples  of  all  the  Allied  nations. 

This  great  war  lias  proved  that  an  armed  conflict  in  modern 
times  is  a  war  of  material  as  well  as  of  men.  First  comes  the 
j  question  of  equipment,  aaid  when  a  British,  a  French,  or  other 
i  Allied  soldier  meets  an  American  soldier  in  the  field  each  may  be 
1  wearing  clothing  or  carrying  equipment  supplied  from  some  country 
j  other  than  his  own.  When  they  sit  down  to  mess  together  the 

I  staple  articles  of  food  comprising  the  rations  may  have  been 
gathered  from  widely  separated  sources  of  supply.  These  war 
materials  meet  in  the  firing  line,  however,  as  do  the  men  whose 
strength  they  sustain,  for  the  material  resources  of  America  and 
the  Allies  are  as  firmly  pledged  to  a  victory  over  the  common 
enemy  as  are  the  men  who  hold  the  trenches.  All  over  the  world, 
wherever  opportunity  offers,  may  be  found  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
diplomats,  merchants,  and,  in  fact,  all  men  and  women  of  all 
I  occupations,  whether  of  American  or  Allied  nationality,  co-operat¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost  that  no  labour  be  duplicated,  no  effort  wasted, 
and  that  every  ounce  of  energy  shall  be  exerted  against  the  enemy. 

!  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  such  an  effort,  and  that  is  victory.  The 
way  is  hard,  the  cost  incalculable,  and  the  normal  activities  of 
humanity  may  yet  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  in 
the  end  the  lesson  will  be  taught  to  those  who  have  violated  all  that 
is  holy,  and  some  security  will  be  guaranteed  to  those  still  alive 
and  those  yet  to  be  born. 
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The  eutrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  probably 
lengthened  the  conflict,  but  it  ensured  a  more  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  ;  it  made  secure  the  reward  to  those  who  held  the  line  in 
the  long  three  years  following  August  4th,  1914.  The  young 
giant  of  the  New  World  is  just  beginning  to  stretch  his  limbs 
and  even  so  from  out  of  that  New  World  is  already  coming  such 
an  army  of  men  and  such  a  wealth  of  money  and  materials  as 
seemed  impossible  to  the  most  optimistic  a  few  months  ago.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  war-weary  peoples  of  the  Old  World  bv 
this  influx  of  new  life  and  energy  into  the  actual  battle  is  emotional 
in  the  extreme.  Silently  and  unannounced  the  ships  glide  into 
the  harbours  and  from  out  of  their  holds  come  these  amazing 
columns  of  troops,  an  army  corps  each  month.  The  brisk,  clean- 
cut  tread  of  the  American  soldier  is  as  characteristic  as  the  grim 
earnestness  of  his  spare,  bronzed  face.  To  one  who  stands  in 
the  streets  of  some  English  or  French  city  where  these  troops 
are  disembarking  and  watches  the  endless  procession  as  it  wends 
its  way  to  the  waiting  trains  the  effect  is  soul-stirring.  The  men 
appear  to  be  coming  out  of  the  sea,  always  going  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  no  break  in  the  line.  It  is  as  though  they 
had  marched  across  the  Atlantic  dry  shod,  the  call  of  humanity 
having  opened  a  path  through  the  waters,  and  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  line  of  defence  in  France  were  hastening  across  to 
the  goal  for  w^hich  they  started.  Silent,  earnest,  and  eager,  these 
young  American  soldiers,  as  they  pass  on  to  the  zone  of  the 
armies,  bring  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England  and  France 
a  new  understanding  of  the  boundless  resources,  the  resistless 
might  and  the  dauntless  spirit  of  that  country  beyond  the  seas 
which  w’as  first  peopled  from  the  shires  of  the  Mother  of  Nations. 
The  child  has  grown  into  manhood  and  has  come  home  to  add 
his  young  strength  to  that  of  those  who  stayed  to  the  end  that 
humanity  shall  retain  the  rights  it  has  gained  in  centuries  of 
travail  and  which  are  now  threatened  as  never  before. 

Among  these  young  Americans  are  thousands  who  have  never 
been  out  of  their  native  land,  and  to  these  the  journey  is  one  of 
great  adventure  and  fascinating  interest.  Those  who  go  back— 
and  there  will  be  many  who  will  rest  finally  in  the  fair  fields  of 
France — will  carry  with  them  a  wider  knowledge  of  life,  a  bigger 
realisation  of  the  unity  of  aims  of  not  only  the  English-speaking 
race  but  of  all  liberty-loving  people.  It  will  widen  the  vision  of 
this  generation  of  Americans  and  of  those  to  come.  This  war  will 
bring  America  closer  to  all  the  general  problems  of  the  world  than 
would  a  century  of  peace.  No  great  nation  can  well  stand  aloof 
even  in  normal  times,  and  this  war  has  swept  away  all  barriers 
that  have  existed  by  reason  of  physical  isolation  or  of  political 
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distinctions.  The  German  Government  has  accomplished  a  task 
which  no  amount  of  efficiency,  no  amount  of  internationalism,  and 
no  international  agreements  could  have  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  for  it  has  by  its  action  brought  all  the  great  nations  in 
the  world  except  its  own  into  a  sympathetic  and  practical  agree¬ 
ment  to  work  together  without  reseiwation  for  a  common  object. 
With  no  written  agreement  between  them  the  American  and  the 
Allied  nations  have  cast  their  lot  into  a  common  cause.  This 
agreement  is  so  comprehensive,  so  far-reaching  in  its  terms,  that 
it  pledges  the  lives  and  property  of  each  and  every  citizen  to  a 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  in  view.  This  purpose  is  to 
establish  a  balance  of  power  for  good  in  the  world  that  will' keep 
evil  in  subjection.  There  can  be  no  let-up  and  no  compromise,  for 
one  or  the  other  must  rule  in  the  years  to  come  and  the  war  must 
go  on  until  the  issue  is  decided.  This  is  the  American  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  why  the  first  million  of  American  soldiers  to 
land  in  France  is  but  the  vanguard  of  the  millions  to  come  should 
they  be  needed. 

To  no  country  in  this  war  would  a  compromise  be  more  of  a 
defeat  than  to  America,  for  the  American  purpose  in  entering  the 
war  was  to  defeat  the  aspirations  of  Germany,  and  these  cannot 
be  defeated  without  a  military  superiority  which  shall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  German  people.  There  are  few  signs  as  yet  that 
the  war  is  approaching  such  a  stage,  but  every  month  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  brings  the  end  nearer  and  with  increasing  rapidity,  for 
behind  the  German  lines  the  strain  of  four  years  of  conflict  is 
beginning  to  tell.  There  is  an  end  to  German  resisting  power. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  strength  of  America  and  the  Allies,  and 
the  result  is  inevitably  in  favour  of  those  who  can  go  on  without 
limit.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  count  those  only  in  America  who 
have  come  of  Allied  stock  as  being  among  the  enemies  of  Germany. 
For  tw’o  generations  past  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world  have  sought 
America  as  a  sanctuary.  They  have  come  there  and  found  their 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  free  of  fetters.  In  the  free  air  they  have 
grown  apace  and  their  children  have  been  born  and  come  to 
maturity  in  an  atmosphere  so  foreign  to  the  environment  of  their 
ancestors  that  they  are  as  of  a  different  race.  Thousands  of  these 
men  are  in  the  American  Army.  As  the  quiet,  self-reliant  faces  of 
the  marching  Americans  are  scanned  all  the  races  of  the  earth 
can  be  recognised  as  their  progenitors.  As  the  roll  is  called  the 
names  themselves  suggest  an  internationalism  amazing  in  the 
width  of  its  boundaries.  Facing  each  other  in  the  trenches  in 
France  are  men  of  common  stock,  but  whose  methods  of  thought, 
ideals,  and  views  of  life  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  Old  World  from 
the  New,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  of  common  stock  with  the 
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enemy  apparently  constitutes  an  urge  towards  a  victory  whereby  i 
those  who  remained  in  the  fetters  of  Prussianism  may  be  convinced  ’ 
of  their  error.  When  victory  comes,  as  it  will  in  time,  it  would  * 

be  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  not  to  give  due  credit  to  those  whose  '< 

change  of  nationality  w'as  an  act  as  sincere  and  wholesouled  as  i 
any  dedication  to  service  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  events  < 

of  this  war  have  justified  American  faith  in  the  power  of  the  1 

melting  pot  to  produce  from  varied  material  a  new  and  elementary  J 
metal  of  sound  character.  1 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  present  unwritten  alliance  between  '< 

America  and  Greater  Britain  is  of  stronger  fibre  than  one  that  < 

might  have  been  arranged  by  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
is  that,  having  been  made  by  the  two  nations  as  such,  it  is  freed 
from  the  criticism  to  which  a  written  international  agreement  is 
always  subjected.  Rival  politicians  seek  to  belittle  the  actions  or 
accomplishments  of  those  in  power.  People  who  have  had  no 
hand  in  the  directing  of  the  national  destinies  are  prone  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  charting  of  those  at  the  helm.  In  the  unwritten  alliance 
brought  about  by  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  as  a  w'hole  there 
is  room  for  no  element  of  jealousy,  for  each  people  is  united  and 
unanimous  and  they  meet  upon  an  equality  that  ensures  mutual 
trust  and  liking.  It  wras  the  demand  of  the  American  people 
which  brought  the  American  Government  to  its  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  and  it  was  the  unquestioned  belief  of 
every  pro- Ally  American — and  that  included  90  per  cent,  of  the 
people — that  America  should  place  herself  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  that  English-speaking  people  across  the  sea  which  had  borne 
the  burden  so  bravely  and  stubbornly  through  three  long  years 
before  America  was  in.  a  position  to  extend  the  aid  of  armed  forces. 

The  peoples  of  the  two  countries  made  the  alliance,  it  becomes 
more  firmly  knit  with  each  passing  day,  and  as  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  traverse  the  English  countryside  on  the  way  to  France  they 
feel  they  are  still  in  a  land  which  with  short  acquaintance  they 
could  regard  as  but  an  outlying  part  of  their  own  dear  land  so 
far  as  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  the  people  are  concerned. 

In  this  great  Anglo-American  alliance  which  has  come  about 
without  pourparlers  or  conventions  lies  the  beginning  of  a  re¬ 
union  of  the  English-speaking  race  of  enormous  significance  to  the 
future.  In  the  widening  of  this  alliance  to  include  the  peoples  of 
all  the  Allied  countries  lie  the  foundations  of  a  League  of  Nations 
ready  for  the  superstructure  to  be  added  in  the  days  of  peace  to 
come.  The  League  of  Nations  is  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  now 
a  league  for  war.  Later  it  can  become  a  league  for  peace,  and  it 
is  already  powerful  enough,  as  will  be  demonstrated  before  long, 
to  bend  the  will  of  others  to  its  beneficent  purpose.  The  most 
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remarkable  feature  of  this  League  as  it  stands  to-day  is  that  it 
was  brought  into  being  without  formal  agreement.  No  question 
as  to  who  should  be  the  delegates  to  an  international  conference 
arises  to  vex  the  Governments  of  the  countries  in  the  League.  A 
force  stronger  than  politics  brought  these  peoples  to  a  realisation 
of  their  mutual  interests,  and  they  came  together  as  men  naturally 
turn  in  times  of  stress  to  those  whom  they  know'  will  agree  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  cause.  It  is  in  this  free  alliance  of  free  peoples  will 
be  found  the  only  principle  that  can  hold  successfully  in  organising 
a  future  and  more  formal  League  of  Nations — it  must  be  a  League 
of  Nations  and  not  a  league  of  Governments. 

James  Davenport  Whelplev. 
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Gosse  and  Moore. 

Maid.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

Moore.  My  dear  Gosse,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and  how  well 
timed  your  visit  is,  you  will  acknowledge  when  I  tell  you  that  five 
minutes  before  the  door  opened  I  left  my  writings — you  see  them 
all  scattered  over  the  table — and  came  to  this  fire  (which,  by  the 
way,  isn’t  wanted  on  a  day  like  this)  to  dream  of — whom  do  you 
think? — of  you,  of  course,  and  that  two  human  beings  as  different 
as  ourselves  should  have  been  friends  for  forty  years.  It  must  be 
nearly  as  long  as  that. 

Gosse.  Differences  in  temperament  draw  men  together. 

Are  we  not  i’oriiied  as  notes  of  music  are 
For  one  another  though  dissimilar? 

A  late  spring  fire  is  responsible  for  many  dreams ;  but  I  should  have 
preferred  to  hear  that  it  had  set  you  thinking  of  the  art  that  has 
united  us,  rather  than  of  superficial  differences  that  failed  to  divide 
us.  With  you  it  has  been  as  with  me,  not  a  day  passing  these  forty 
years  without  our  meditating  on  the  mystery  of  our  art.  But  I  will 
not  delay.  I  merely  came - 

Moore.  You  must  not  go.  This  visit  is  most  opportune.  I’ve 
been  trying  to  write  this  afternoon  and  for  many  previous  afternoons 
for  the  last  fortnight,  beginning  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
and  again  and  starting  afresh.  It  was  my  literary  perplexities,  I 
teasing  difficulties,  that  set  me  dreaming  of  you,  sitting  pen  in  hand,  | 
your  eyes  fixed  on  a  clear  vision,  transcribing  it  from  time  to  time  I 
accurately  and  harmoniously,  sentence  rising  out  of  sentence,  para¬ 
graph  out  of  paragraph.  Have  I  not  seen  your  manuscript,  only  a 
word  altered  here  and  there? 

Gosse.  But  if  I  do  not  change  on  paper,  I  change  in  my  mind. 

I  sit  pen  in  hand  until  the  sentence  is  completely  formed,  and  any 
quality  that  my  prose  may  have  it  gets  from  the  pen.  If  I  were  to 
dictate  as  you  do - 

Moore.  My  dictation  is  the  cartoon  and  the  quality,  as  you  call 
it,  and  rightly  comes  when  I  begin  to  lick  the  sentences  together. 

Gosse.  I  couldn’t  write  that  way. 

Moore.  To  me  it  is  incredible  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  arrange 
his  composition  beforehand  and  execute  it  sentence  by  sentence. 
Your  method  reminds  me  of  painting  as  it  was  done  in  Paris  in  the  ; 
'seventies,  piece  by  piece,  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  an  eye,  and  1 
finishing  the  second  half  the  next  day.  The  painter’s  task,  though  ; 
difificult,  was  accomplished  upon  a  drawing,  but  you  are  always,  if  | 
I  may  so  express  myself,  in  mid-air,  finding  your  way  like  the  j 
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swallow.  You  find  it,  it  is  true,  and  I  believe  you  to  be  without 
chart  or  compass  since  you  say  it.  1  believe  as  the  pious  Christian 
believes,  because  it  is  incredible. 

GossE.  I  hold  the  road  in  my  mind’s  eye. 

Moore.  But  the  mind’s  eye  cannot  carry  the  various  aspects  of 
the  road  and  the  multiple  incidents  of  the  road.  But  why  do  I 
sav  “cannot”?  My  own  mind  alone  is  known  to  me,  and  every 
time  I  begin  a  fresh  subject  it  seems  as  if  I  should  never  succeed  in 
unravelling  it.  Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  lives  have  heem 
You  married  early  in  life,  and  a  gulf  divides  the  man  that  marries 
in  the  beginning  from  the  man  who  decides  in  the  beginning  that  he 
will  remain  a  bachelor.  Your  life  has  been  spent  in  your  own  home 
among  your  family  and  in  clubs.  You  look  at  this  moment  as  if 
you  had  come  from  your  club.  You  w'ere  educated,  and  you  know 
literature,  Greek  and  Roman,  French,  German,  Butch,  besides  a  good 
smattering  of  Scandinavian.  No  lives  were  ever  so  different  as  ours 
nor  temperaments.  It  never  happened  to  you  to  rush  out  after  dinner 
to  see  a  friend,  or  even  to  desire  to  do  such  a  thing.  Never  have  I 
known  you  to  pay  a  casual  visit  before  to-day. 

Gosse.  My  wife  begged  of  me - 

Moore.  It  was  not  then  a  desire  to  see  an  old  friend  that  com¬ 
pelled  you  from  the  Athenaeum,  that  august  abode  of  prelacy  and 
literature.  I  am  disappointed.  I  can  see  you  coming  through  the 
portals  with  his  Grace,  noticing,  as  soon  as  you  are  in  the  air,  that 
an  acid  little  wind  is  blowing  through  the  sunshine.  You  finger  the 
lappet  of  his  lordship’s  overcoat,  saying,  “  Rather  thin  for  the 
season,’’  and,  having  deposited  his  Grace  in  his  carriage  and  waited 
till  the  rug  was  tucked  about  the  episcopal  breeches,  you  hailed  a 
ta.xi.  Did  you  not  feel  yourself  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hypocrite 
when  you  called  out — you  didn’t  dare  to  call  out — “  121  Ebury 
Street  ’’  within  hearing  of  his  Grace’s  coachman?  Y’ou  lowered 

your  voice  as  a  man  does  on  his  way - 

Gosse.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  indulge  your  imagination  any  longer, 
though  it  is  all  very  amusing.  I  must  heg  you  to  receive  without 
delay  my  wife’s  message.  We  have  some  distinguished  visitors 
coming  to  see  us  on  Sunday,  and  she  will  find  it  hard  to  forgive  you 

if  you  do  not  help  us  to  entertain  them.  Among  them  are - 

Moore.  A  Scandinavian  critic  and  a  Danish  poet - 

Gosse.  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  you  talk  nonsense  any  longer  about 
the  nationalities  of  our  visitors,  which  do  not  concern  you  at  all,  and 
I’ll  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  your  remarks  make  me  regret  that  I 
broke  through  my  usual  custom  of  communicating  by  letter  rather 
than  by  word  of  mouth.  For  it  is,  as  you  say,  not  my  custom  to 
call  without  an  appointment,  and  what  has  happened  to-day  will  not 
encourage  me  to  repeat  my  experiment. 

Moore.  I’m  sorry  indeed  if  my  reckless  imagination  is  to  deprive 
me  of  your  company  this  afternoon,  for  never  in  my  life  did  I  need 
it  more.  Literature  needs  your  help,  as  you  will  see  if  you  will 
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forgive  your  volatile  friend  liis  levity,  which,  though  incurable,  is 
harmless.  I  beg  of  you  to  return  to  your  chair,  for  I  cannot  talk 
to  you  if  you  stand  irate  on  the  hearthrug  fuming.  Can  I  do  more 
than  apologise  for  having  allowed  my  imagination  to  wander  about 
the  portals  of  the  Atheneeum? 

(jOSSE.  But  I  don't  belong  to  that  club.  j 

Moore.  Then  why  be  angry?  It  is  only  reasonable  to  he  angrv 
at  the  truth.  I  shall  be  glad  to  entertain  your  friends  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  whatever  their  nationalities,  if - 

Gosse.  You  make  my  wife’s  request  conditional?  I 

Moore.  T  beseech  you  not  to  be  so  prickly.  I  make  no  condi-  I 
tions.  I’ll  come  next  Sunday  to  tea  even  though  I  cannot  persuade 
you  to  stay  to  help  me.  Only  this  do  I  ask,  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  tell  you  that  the  subject  I  have  been  trying  to  write  for  the  last 
fortnight  arose  out  of  one  of  the  subtlest  of  your  critical  remarks, 
for  me  the  most  significant  single  sentence  you  ever  wrote,  or  that 
any  man  wrote,  a  sentence  that  captured  and  held  me  ever  since, 
driving  me  at  last  to  the  creation  of  the  idea,  an  essay.  Half  an 
hour  of  your  time  is  all  I  ask  for,  and  your  own  thought  having 
caused  the  need  you  can  hardly  refuse  me  half  an  hour  of  your  time.  | 
Our  art  calls  to  you. 

Gosse.  You  have  certainly  set  me  wondering  what  was  the 
epigram,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  or  truism  that  has  caused 
all  the  trouble  with  w’hich  I  see  the  dining-room  table  littered. 

!Moore.  You  wrote,  but  when  you  wrote  the  sentence  that  captured 
my  imagination  I  cannot  tell  you — it  must  have  been  in  some  essay 
or  preface ;  a  casual  remark  you  seemed  to  consider  it,  for  you  did 
not  develop  the  thought;  I  wish  you  had,  for  had  you  done  so  you 
might  have  removed  some  of  the  errors  with  which  literary  criticism  I 
is  beset;  but,  no,  you  just  said,  as  if  the  remark  was  of  no  particular  | 
importance,  that  English  genius  had  gone  into  poetry.  And  it  was  I 
this  remark  thrown  out  casually  that  fired  my  imagination.  A  seem-  I 
ingly  unending  perspective  opened  up  before  me.  Germany,  I  said,  I 
expresses  herself  in  music;  France  and  Italy  in  the  plastic  arts; 
England,  as  Gosse  says,  in  poetry.  Our  poetical  literature  is  the 
most  beautiful,  but  outside  of  poetry  English  genius  has  acconi- 
plished  little  or  nothing. 

Gosse.  You  w'ouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  English  genius  has 
accomplished  nothing  in  prose. 

Moore.  English  genius  has  certainly  found  abundant  expression 
in  the  essay.  Landor,  Pater,  Be  Quincey,  Lamb.  You  know  how  i 
I  have  yielded  to  these  writers,  and  yourself  has  demurred  on  more 
than  one  oceasion  to  mv  unorthodox  faith  that  more  human  souls  ! 
rise  out  of  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations  than  out  of  Shake-  ; 
speare’s  plays.  Our  conversation  became  strained  as  the  conversa-  | 
tion  frequently  became  betw'een  Bishop  Parker  and  Andrew  Marvel. 
You  remember  the  extraordinary  inrush  of  character  at  the  words, 

“  I  shudder.”  At  these  the  Bishop  rises  into  our  consciousness,  a 
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spiritual  entity;  in  all  Shakespeare  is  there  anything  so  swift  and 
telling?  But  we  must  keep  to  the  subject  of  this  discussion,  that 
English  prose  narrative  is  the  weakest  part  of  our  literature. 

GossE.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  masterpieces. 

Moore.  I  cannot  allow  that  there  are  any  masterpieces  in  English 
prose  narrative,  for  masterpieces  are  written  only  by  first-rate  minds, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  only  the  inferior  or- — shall  we 
— the  subaltern  mind  has  attempted  prose  narrative  in  England. 

Gosse.  If  we  waive  the  smaller  prose  narratives  of  Elizabethan 
times,  we  come  upon  a  very  remarkable  narrative,  Robinson 
Crusoe.  But  I  see  your  point.  Defoe  sold  his  pen  willingly  to 
whosoever  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  writing  of  political  pamphlets, 
lampoons,  scurrilous  novels,  literary  garbage  of  all  kinds;  but  you 
must  remember  that  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  hack  writer  as  soon  as  he 
writes  a  masterpiece. 

Moore.  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  of  Defoe.  Fielding  seemed 
to  give  my  essay  a  better  start,  for  in  Tom  Jones  we  find  the 
family,  and  in  the  drawing-room  for  the  first  time.  Defoe  was,  as 
you  say,  a  hack  writer,  and  the  theme  of  my  essay  is  that  inferior 
writers  seized  upon  English  prose  narrative  as  a  means  of  getting 
money;  and  the  fact  that  Defoe  was  inspired  during  the  first  half 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  does  not  impugn  or  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  my  theme.  If  he’d  been  inspired  from  start  to  finish,  the 
matter  would  be  different.  English  fiction  never  finishes  gallantly; 
the  writers  swerve  across  the  course  or  bolt  out  of  it,  or  stick  out 
their  toes,  turn  it  up,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Forgive  this  description 
in  racing  parlance.  English  fiction  js  a  hackney ;  French  and  Russian 
narrative  shows  more  breeding.  This  can  hai’dly  be  denied. 

Gosse.  I  certainly  do  not  deny  it. 

Moore.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  my  essay  must  begin  with 
Defoe;  not  with  Defoe,  but  with  Defoe’s  last  word,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  most  English  of  all  books.  We  are  islanders,  Crusoe 
was  one.  Our  business  is  the  sea.  Crusoe  was  constantly  occupied 
going  to  and  fro  from  a  wreck.  We  are  a  prosaic  people,  w'hat  the 
French  would  call  tcn-e  a  terrc.  Nobody  was  more  terre  a  terre 
than  Crusoe.  England  seems  to  have  expressed  herself  in  her  first 
narrative  uncommonly  well.  You  see,  my  dear  Gosse,  that  this 
conversation  is  already  beginning  to  hear  fruit.  It  must  be  fifty 
years  since  I  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  the  construction  of  the 
first  part  of  the  story  is  so  regular  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could 
road  the  hook  in  memory.  The  going  back  and  forth  on  a  raft  to 
get  food ;  the  finding  of  the  fowling  pieces  and  cordials.  How  often 
did  he  mention  that  he  had  discovered  a  case  of  cordials?  I  used  to 
wonder  what  cordials  w'ere,  and  why  he  attached  so  much  importance 
to  the  finding  of  them,  for  I  come  of  a  family  that  has  been  sober  for 
many  generations.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  his  house  and 
the  building  of  the  boat,  and  the  current  that  nearly  carried  him  out 
of  sight  of  the  island,  for  the  boat  could  not  be  steered  out  of  the 
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current  till  he  hoisted  a  sail.  It  was  difficult  for  a  child  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  a  sail  that  carried  him  more  swiftly  from  the  island  than 
the  current  was  doing  could  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  steer 
out  of  the  current.  He  was  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  island  when 
he  put  up  the  sail,  and  it  was  with  a  great  relief  that  I  read  that  the 
boat  answ’ered  the  helm  as  soon  as  her  speed  exceeded  the  speed  of 
the  current.  The  unfortunate  Stevenson,  who  tried  to  write  books 
of  adventures,  merely  wrote  a  succession  of  accidents,  but  in  Eobin- 
soil  Crusoe  every  incident  is  necessary;  and  every  one  is  shapen 
perfectly,  and  fits  into  its  place;  at  the  right  moment  we  are  told 
that  Crusoe’s  powder  and  shot  began  to  run  short,  so,  instead  of 
shooting  the  goats,  he  trapped  them;  the  wild  goats  became  tame 
and  gave  him  milk,  and  from  the  milk  he  may  have  made  butter  and 
cheese;  I’ve  forgotten.  But  he  certainly  made  himself  a  suit  of 
clothes  out  of  goat  skins,  and  what  is  wonderful  in  this  adventure 
story  is  the  moral  idea:  man  alone  with  Nature.  Defoe  may  have 
gotten  the  desert  island  from  Juan  Fernandez,  but  he  got  the  unfor¬ 
gettable  incident,  the  footprint  on  the  sand,  out  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  that  cannibals  had  been  on  the  island  and 
indulged  in  a  cannibal  feast.  In  considering  the  beauty  of  the 
subject  that  chance  dropped  in  front  of  Defoe  (true  that  it  dropped 
in  front  of  many  besides  Defoe),  it  may  occur  to  us  that  for  full 
justice  to  be  done  to  it  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  great  descriptive  writer  was  needed,  but  on  consideration 
doubts  will  soon  begin  to  arise  if  this  be  so,  and  we  begin  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  story  gains  by  an  unaffected  absence  of  the  grand 
style.  The  first  part  of  the  story  could  not  be  improved,  but  the  end 
is  a  sad  spectacle  for  us  men  of  letters — the  uninspired  trying  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  inspired. 

Gosse.  It  is  quite  true  that  very  few  people  continue  the  book 
after  Crusoe  leaves  the  island,  and  your  description  of  the  uninspired 
trying  to  continue  the  work  of  the  inspmed  must  be  accepted,  I 
think,  as  a  just  criticism  and  judgment  of  the  book’s  end;  and  I 
suppose  I  must  allow  that  if  a  man  cannot  carry  a  book  from  start  to 
finish  without  allowing  his  narrative  to  drop  away  he  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  genius  of  the  first  rank. 

Moore.  The  man  of  talent  may  be  inspired,  but  the  moment  of 
inspiration  gone  by,  he  writes  like  a  dolt. 

Gosse.  Not  so  a  man  of  genius;  he  always  writes  well;  he  never 
gives  the  show  away.  My  apologies  for  the  colloqualism  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  occasion.  I  see  you  look  upon  the  end  of  Rohiiison 
Crusoe  as  a  complete  failure. 

Moore.  An  end  that  nobody  reads  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  else 
than  a  failure,  and  the  true  end  seems  so  obvious  that  I  am  puzzled. 
After  the  evangelisation  of  Friday  I’ve  forgotten  if  Crusoe  taught 
Friday  his  catechism  and  his  prayers;  if  he  didn’t,  the  oversight  is 
incomprehensible ;  but  if  we  begin  by  supposing  that  he  did  not  miss 
this  very  English  point,  Crusoe  would  begin  to  consider  his  own  life 
in  relation  to  Friday. 
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GossE.  He  did  not  miss  the  evangelisation. 

Moore.  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it.  After  Friday  had  been 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  thought  would' 
cross  Crusoe’s  mind  that  his  life  and  the  savage’s  would  shape  out 
into  an  admirable  romance;  but  he  would  be  deterred  from  writing 
the  book  for  a  long  time,  thinking  that  no  one  would  ever  read  it, 
not  even  Friday. 

GosSE.  Pens  and  ink  and  paper  are  not  available  on  a  desert  island. 

Moore.  There  was  a  wreck. 

Gosse.  The  wreck  had  gone  to  pieces  long  ago.  True,  he  might 
have  saved  a  good  deal  of  writing  material  from  the  first  wreck.  But 
the  dislike  to  pass  out  of  this  life  without  leaving  some  record  of  our 
passage  through  it  is  one  entirely  alien  to  the  character  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  You  would  make  him  into  an  artist.  Defoe  was  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  avoid  this  mistake,  for  he  explains,  as  you  would 
have  seen  if  you  had  read  the  end  of  the  book,  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
does  not  write  his  story  till  he  has  exhausted  all  the  occupations  he 
cau  devise.  It  is  not  till  he  has  tied  up  the  last  fruit  tree  that  he 
sits  down  to  write  his  story. 

Moore.  A  time-worn  literary  trick  that  betrays  the  hack  writer. 
Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it,  if  needs  must  be,  on  the  island;  and, 
accepting  Defoe’s  own  subterfuge,  I  say  that  the  taming  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Friday  being  completed  there  remains  little  daily  work  for 
Crusoe.  Friday  does  the  work,  and,  finding  that  the  afternoons  fell 
languid,  Crusoe  begins  to  dream,  and  his  life  rises  up  before  him 
from  afar.  Another  ship,  he  says,  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
he’d  just  as  lief  be  read  after  his  death  as  before.  Crusoe  should 
die  before  Friday,  for  some  admirable  pages  might  be  written 
on  the  grief  of  the  man  Friday,  intermingled  with  fears  lest  his 
kindred  should  return  and  eat  him,  Friday,  not  Crusoe;  Und  Friday, 
true  to  his  evangelisation,  would  bury  Crusoe  with  all  the  prayers 
he  could  remember. 

Gosse.  But  who  would  write  this?  You  cannot  have  two  pair  of 
eyes  on  the  island. 

Moore.  Crusoe  must  not  meet  with  sudden  death,  rather  an  acci¬ 
dent  among  the  cliffs  that  would  allow  him  to  continue  his  memoirs 
from  time  to  time.  I  would  have  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript 
relate  Crusoe’s  anxiety  for  Friday,  who  he  foresees  will  die  of  grief, 
and  Friday’s  last  act,  the  placing  of  the  manuscript  in  the  cave  hard 
by  the  grave,  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
story,  for  it  is  the  manuscript  that  explains  to  the  captain  of  the  next 
ship  that  visits  the  island  the  presence  of  the  skeleton  by  the  grave. 
The  captain  reading  the  manuscript  would  have  given  Defoe  an 
opportunity  to  evoke  a  new  soul,  the  Captain’s.  How  the  poor 
savage  must  have  grieved  for  his  saviour  and  master.  Like  a  dog, 
he  mutters  as  he  turns  the  last  page. 

Gosse.  I  can  see  that  a  good  deal  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  entrust¬ 
ing  you  with  the  task  of  providing  new  ends  to  old  masterpieces 
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Moore.  If  we  begin  to  put  jokes  on  each  other  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  the  end  of  our  task,  which  is  a  long  one,  a  review  of  the 
history  of  prose  narrative  in  England. 

OossE.  Your  end  strikes  me  as  admirable,  but  it  would  require  a 
greater  writer  than  Defoe  to  execute  it,  and  I’m  glad  you  were  not 
by  to  suggest  it. 

Moore.  Why? 

Gosse.  I’m  afraid  the  new  wine  would  have  burst  the  old  bottles 
— with  that  end  in  view  lie  might  not  have  succeeded  in  writing  the 
story. 

Moore.  You  must  not  think  that  I’m  providing  a  definite  plan  for 
the  completion  of  the  story.  I’m  only  throwing  out  hints.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Defoe  would  have  done  better  had  he 
kept  Crusoe  on  the  island.  And  it  would  be  amusing  to  write  the 
end  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  doing  for  Defoe  what  Wagner  did 
for  Gluck  and  what  Lizst  did  for  many  writers.  Why  should  the 
arrangements  of  masterpieces  be  limited  to  music?  Why  should 
we  not  rearrange  literary  masterpieces? 

Gosse.  The  rearrangement  would  not  prove  acceptable. 

Moore.  It  would,  if  the  rearrangement  were  better  than  the 
original. 

Gosse.  Don  Quixote  is  another  masterpiece  that  ends  unsatis¬ 
factorily. 

Moore.  I’m  glad  you  mentioned  Don  Quixote.  Defoe  called  him 
to  your  mind,  for  Cervantes,  too,  was  a  literary  hack,  writing  many 
comedies,  autos  and  poems,  unworthy  trash  till  he  stumbled  upon  a 
subject  which  he  wrote  as  well  as  it  could  be  written  till  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  inspiration.  The  coming  to  the  end  of  one’s  ins])iratioii 
is  always  pathetic,  and  for  Cervantes  the  loss  was  doubly  crutd,  for  it 
came  suddenly  and  went  suddenly,  like  a  wind.  A  fine  wind  it  was 
while  it  lasted;  a  finer  never  blew  peradventure,  not  excepting 
the  wind  that  carried  the  plays  along — Hamlet  and  lA'ar. 
Cervantes  sailed  out  of  harbour  in  a  grand  gale.  Who  lives  that 
does  not  sometimes  think  of  the  Castilian  gentleman,  exalted 
by  a  long  reading  of  the  literature  of  knight  errantry,  discovering 
armour  in  a  garret  and  repairing  the  helmet  with  brown  paper  on 
wire? 

Gosse.  Admirable,  thrice  admirable  is  the  description  of  the 
knight  himself.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that 
never  in  literature  has  so  perfect  a  correspondence  been  found 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  And  all  you  who  have  sought  for 
this  correspondence  will  accept  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance 
as  the  unparalleled  example  in  which  the  flesh  or  lack  of  flesh  pro¬ 
claims  the  soul. 

Moore.  Tourguenief  descried  a  fitting  envelope  for  the  spirit  of 
Bazaroff,  but  Tourguenief ’s  conception  is  small  compared  with  the 
world-wide  figure  of  the  knight  riding  forth  by  himself  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  returning  in  search  of  an  esquire.  As  we  watch 
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the  twain  riding  side  by  side  through  the  highlands,  we  seem  to  be 
looking  upon  some  great  sculpture  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Never  was 
the  world  so  wide  before  nor  gestures  so  eternal. 

GossE.  And  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  Shakespeare  himself,  who 
was  a  contemporary;  and  this  sets  me  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
special  quality  of  their  humour  was  not  the  insular  possession  of 
England,  but  belonged  to  the  great  century  that  produced  these  two 

men.  They  could  not  have  known  each  other,  and  yet -  But  I 

must  not  allow  our  conversation  to  drift  into  Shakespearean  con¬ 
troversy.  You  said  that  never  was  the  world  so  wide  before  nor 

gestures  so  eternal. 

Moore.  As  in  the  first  adventures  when  the  knight  charged  the 

flock  and  afterwards  the  windmill.  And  is  it  not  thrilling  to  re¬ 

member  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  inn  in  whicti  Don  Quixote 
was  enrolled  by  the  Inn  Keeper  into  the  order  of  knighthood?  And, 
indeed,  I  cannot  keep  myself  from  mentioning  the  vigil  undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Inn  Keeper,  or  of  telling  you  that  it  was 
the  Inn  Keeper  who  sent  the  knight  home  in  search  of  an  esquire. 
The  Don  returns  with  Sancho  mounted  on  an  ass !  Was  ever  before 
an  imagination  so  epical?  And  how  splendid  the  blanketting  of 
Sancho  in  the  Inn  and  the  account  of  the  evil-smelling  slut  stealing 
by  mistake  into  the  knight’s  room,  and  he  lying  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  dreaming  of  Dulcinea.  After  reading  these  pages  I  lay 
immersed  in  genius;  and  I  continued  in  ecstasy  till  the  twain  reached 
an  almost  savage  landscape,  admirably  described. 

The  time  must  have  been  late  in  the  afternoon,  for  there  still 
lingers  in  my  mind  a  memory  of  peaks  brilliant  against  the  sun 
setting,  and  my  ear  still  holds  like  a  shell  Don  Quixote’s  voice  telling 
Sancho  that  he  wishes  to  strip  himself  naked  and  stand  upon  his 
head,  and  Sancho  begging  the  knight  to  refrain. 

Gosse.  You  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment.  The 
credit  of  introducing  landscape  into  fiction  has  always  been  granted 
to  housseau.  But  your  mention  of  the  rugged  landscapes  in 
Cervantes  puts  it  into  my  mind  that  the  honour  of  introducing  land¬ 
scape  background  into  fiction  really  belongs  to  Cervantes.  I 
remember  the  landscape  you  allude  to;  it  is  brushed  in  with  the 
energy  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

Moore.  It  is,  indeed,  and  many  others.  But  I  would  remind  you 
that  yourself  deprecated  the  introduction  of  Shakespearean  contro¬ 
versy  into  our  talk,  and  you  did  well,  and  I  did  ill  when  I  spoke  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculpture,  for  the  landscapes  through  which 
the  knight  and  his  escort  follow  their  adventures  are  superterrestrial. 
We  have  left  our  miserable  little  planet  for  a  larger  one,  Jupiter 
maybe,  and  the  book  drops  from  our  hands  in  amazement  when  the 
Don  throws  his  heels  into  the  air.  Cervantes’  last  inspiration,  no, 
the  last  is  Sancho  turning  in  the  saddle ;  and  catcdiing  sight  of  the 
knights’s  shanks  above  his  shirt,  he  drops  into  reverie,  falls  to  con-. 
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sidering  his  relation,  for  he  is  on  his  way  back  to  recount  the  knight’s  * 
last  exploits  to  Dulcinea.  i 

The  book  should  have  ended  here,  for  God  himself  could  not  have  ' 

inv'ented  adventures  more  wonderful  than  those  that  have  been.  1  ' 

have  forgotten  if  the  meeting  with  the  gang  of  convicts  and  the 
subsequent  misunderstanding,  and  the  severe  beating  he  receives  * 

as  soon  as  he  freed  them  from  their  chains,  come  just  before  ' 

or  just  after  Sancho’s  departure.  For  the  sake  of  a  clear  divi-  ^ 

sion  between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired  Cervantes,  I  would  * 

have  the  episode  come  before.  But  it  may  come  in  the  next  division 
of  the  story.  Nature  being  the  real  author  and  Cervantes  no  more  ^ 
than  her  mouthpiece.  Nature  is  good  at  detail,  but  lacks  rhythin;  she 
lingers  and  spoils  the  harvest  with  an  aftermath.  It  may  come  in  \ 

the  next  division,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  can,  for  we  are  introduced  ' 

to  new  characters,  and  stories  are  told  that  no  one  remembers—  ' 

Moorish  maidens  who  became  Christians  and  such  like.  A  faint 
memory  lingers  in  me  of  a  curate.  Do  you  remember? 

Gosse.  My  unfortunate  memory,  oh,  my  unfortunate  memory. 

Moore.  There  is  no  reason  for  being  disheartened,  not  this  time, 
for  it  may  be  doubted  if  even  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  could  give  any  , 

lucid  account  of  these  stories,  though  he  refused  to  collaborate  with  i 

me  in  an  edition  that  would  exclude  all  extraneous  matter  and  follow 
closely  the  fortunes  of  the  knight  and  his  esquire.  He  was  right, 
for  his  closer  study  than  mine  revealed  to  him,  let  us  hope,  the 
truth  that  the  original  inspiration  was  too  wonderful  to  be  continued  | 
by  gods  or  men;  and  henceforth  Cervantes,  the  hack  writer,  turns 
the  handle  of  his  hurdy  gui’dy,  setting  Don  Quixote  and  his  esquire 
♦lancing  to  the  old  tune— Don  Quixote  starting  out  on  some  new 
adventure,  Sancho  holding  up  his  hands. 

Gosse.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a  finer  and  nobler  nature  begins 
to  appear  in  the  knight  in  the  second  part;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  untrue  to  nature,  for  if  we  contain  any  grain  of  good  it  ripens 
as  we  live. 

Moore.  The  change  in  the  knight,  if  there  be  any  change,  does 
not  help  us  to  any  new  appreciation  of  him,  and  I  say  this  thougli 
I  know  in  saying  it  I  am  at  variance  with  Tourguenief,  who  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Moscow  students  to  the  death  of  Don  Quixote 
trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of  swine,  and  to  the  last  words  of  the 
chivalrous  knight.  I  will  not  ask  you  what  they  are;  I,  too,  have  ^ 
forgotten  them,  and  only  remember  that  “  though  all  things  pass  , 
away,  even  beauty,  chivalry  and  truth,  goodness  remains.”  A  I 
stupid  paraphrase,  doubtless,  but  a  beautiful  idea  it  is,  truly,  that 
he  who  had  followed  goodness  all  his  life  long  should  find  his  death 
at  last  under  cloven  hooves.  But  the  herd  of  swine  is  introduced 
into  the  story  casually — a  casual  thought  inti’oduced  into  a  casually 
composed  sequel  in  which  Sancho  becomes  a  fount  of  proverbial  I 
wisdom,  while  the  knight  rides  wrapped  in  meditation,  like  Falstaff, 
for  Shakespeare,  too,  intellectualised  his  knight,  thereby  puzzling 
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the  mummers  who  try  to  portray  him.  But,  as  you  just  said,  we 
must  not  allow  Shakespearean  controversy  to  beguile  us  from  our 
j5earcli  for  a  first-rate  mind  expressing  itself  in  English  prose 
narrative. 

GossE.  As  that  is  our  quest,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  ask  you  to  put  a  precise  meaning  on  the  words  “  a  first-rate 
mind.”  Kant’s  mind  was  first-rate,  but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  mind 
that  instigated  works  of  art,  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
something  more  than  mere  mind  is  necessary  to  produce  the  pictures 
—shall  we  say? — of  Manet  and  Degas?  Yet  a  mind  is  visible  in 
their  works. 

MoouE.  I  wonder  if  we  can  differentiate  between  the  mind  and 
the  instincts  of  the  mind?  If  we  can,  I  should  prefer  to  say  that 
instincts  of  the  mind  are  discernible  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  But  I’m  always  apprehensive  of  metaphysical  quicksands 
and  mists,  and  before  putting  down  the  helm  I  will  remark  that 
the  artist’s  instinct  is  the  sail  that  carries  the  boat  along,  and  his 
reason  the  rudder  that  keeps  the  boat’s  head  to  the  wind;  without 
a  rudder  the  sail  loses  the  wind.  The  simile  seems  to  hold  good. 
An  instinct  will  carry  the  artist  some  distance,  but  if  he  have  not 
reason  he  will  drift  like  the  rudderless  boat,  making  no  progress  at 
all. 

Gosse.  As  good  an  explanation  as  we  shall  get  of  something  that 
will  always  remain  a  mystery.  If  I  may  continue  your  thought  for 
you  I  would  say  that  works  in  which  reason  plays  too  large  a  part 
do  not  satisfy  us. 

Moore.  Our  instincts  are  deeper  than  our  reason,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  art  rises  out  of  our  primal  nature,  and 
that  the  art  that  never  seems  trivial  is  instinctive. 

Gosse.  If  I  may  do  so  without  seeming  egotistical,  I  would  remind 
you  that  I  have  touched  on  the  same  point  in  my  History  of  English 
lAterature,  saying  that  George  Eliot  seems  trivial,  especially  in  the 
l)ooks  in  which  she  was  anxious  to  seem  profound. 

Moore.  Quite  so.  Manet  was  never  anxious,  and  did  not  waste 
time  at  keyholes  like  Degas,  but  said,  if  not  aloud,  then  to  himself, 
we  are  original  or  we  aren’t,  but  we  do  not  become  original  by  sending 
away  the  model  who  weighs  eight  stone,  and  calling  in  the  butcher's 
wife  who  weighs  twenty-nine. 

Gosse.  You  would  regard  George  Eliot  as  a  trivial  writer,  and 
Sterne  as  serious? 

Moore.  Of  course  I  should,  Gosse;  you’re  helping  me;  I  cannot 
find  words  to  tell  you  how  much,  and  my  essay  seems  to  be  coming. 
You’re  not  going  ?  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going ;  back  to  your  chair, 
for  you’re  helping  me  even  more  than  I  expected  you  would,  and 
I  expected  a  great  deal  of  help  from  you  .  .  .  you  are  helping  me, 
putting  the  words  I  want  into  my  mouth,  that  the  English  novel  is 
silly,  illiterate,  sentimental,  erudite,  and  pompous  by  turns;  but 
serious,  never  I  How  true !  And  how  could  it  be  else,  for  in  the 
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seventeentli  century  we  were  living  in  moated  castles  defended  bv 
retainers  who  dined  with  their  chief  in  banqueting  halls,  raising  or 
lowering  the  drawbridge  as  the  occasion  required;  life  was  too  un¬ 
settled  to  admit  a  literature  whose  subject  must  always  be,  perhaps 
to  a  large  extent,  a  description  of  social  life ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
social  life  was  thrust  somewhat  suddenly  upon  England,  drawing, 
rooms  or  salons  having  just  arrived  from  France,  unintrodueed  hr 
any  sufficient  prose  literature.  But  without  regard  for  this  lack  of 
preparation  the  drawing-rooms  insisted  on  being  entertained,  and 
they  took  what  they  could  get — Tom  Jones.  I  see  it  all;  there 
was  no  standard,  and  it  was  out  of  the  enthusiasm  of  our  first  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  that  the  belief  arose  which  soon  developed  into  a  tradition, 
that  Tom  Jones  should  be  accepted  as  the  classic  example  of  English 
prose  narrative. 

Gosse.  Scion  of  the  Georgian  house. 

Moore.  Yes,  sprung  from  the  Georgian  house — from  the  Georgian 
drawing-room. 

Gosse.  You  couldn’t  find  a  better  springboard. 

Moore.  I’m  glad  you  think  so,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
continue  talking  a  little  longer.  You’ve  no  idea  what  a  help  you  are. 

Gosse.  Proceed. 

Moore.  1  read  Tom  Jones  under  the  influence  of  the  tradition 
that  I  have  just  mentioned,  and - 

Gosse.  I  hope  you  haven’t  neglected  to  look  into  the  book  again, 
for  if  you  haven’t  I  cannot  help  you. 

Moore.  Yes,  I’ve  looked  into  the  book,  and  it  seemed  more  life¬ 
less  than  it  did  twenty  years  before,  when  I  read  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  then  as  an  old  and  withered  tree,  whitened  branches  and 
gaping  trunk - 

Gosse.  Ready  to  fall,  having  aged  almost  out  of  recognition  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  An  excellent  impression  of  a  decaying  master¬ 
piece;  but  something  more  than  an  impression  is  necessary  in  an 
essay. 

Moore.  I  can  only  write  my  own  feelings,  and  shall  have  to  say 
lhat  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundi’ed  pages  the  book  fell  across  my 
knees  and  set  me  asking  myself  how  our  forefathers  had  managed 
to  read  a  book  without  a  glimpse  of  the  world  without  us,  or  any 
account  of  the  world  within  us.  It  is  difficult,  Gosse,  to  write  vividly 
al)Out  an  entirely  empty  book,  vague,  like  a  fog,  yet  without  mystery, 
and  so  impersonal  that  we  begin  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  author, 
and  in  self-defence  have  to  urge  ourselves  out  of  the  belief  that  the 
hook  proceeded  from  some  curious  machine,  a  lost  invention  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  machinery  was  in  its  infancy  in  1750,  a 
living  man  must  have  written  it  or  dictated  it.  The  theory  that  it 
was  gabbled  into  a  phonograph  is  untenable.  Even  so,  the  imper¬ 
sonality  of  the  book  would  surprise  us,  so  empty  are  the  pages  of  all 
traces  of  preferences  and  aversions.  Since  I  have  begun  I  must  tell 
all,  Gosse.  Fielding  seems  to  have  been  without  sensibility  of  any 
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kind,  mental  or  physical,  and  his  book  is  therefore  the  most  personal 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  impersonal  ever  written.  Mr. 
Alhvorthy,  the  first  person  we  meet  in  it,  says  nothing  that  brings  him 
even  superficially  before  us,  and  we  are  told  nothing  about  him, 
though  he  is  the  owner  of  the  Georgian  house  in  which  the  first  scenes 
are  laid  and  the  pivot  on  which  the  story  turns.  We  drop  the  book 
to  consider  this  strange  reticence,  and  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
the  author  felt  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  set  before  the  reader 
a  man  so  transparently  conventional  that  he  could  not  be  even 
suspected  of  having  begotten  a  love  child,  and  shrank  from  a  task 
which,  even  if  it  were  successful,  might  weary  the  reader,  to  fall  back 
upon  a  simpler  plan  of  exposition,  saying  to  himself :  the  obvious  is 
always  the  best,  and  1  will  call  the  gentleman  Allworthy ;  the  name 
will  allay  suspicion  even  in  the  most  prone  to  suspicion.  A  daring 
interpretation  this  of  Fielding’s  mind  during  the  composition  of  the 
first  part  of  his  notable  novel  which  you  may  accept  or - 

Gosse.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  I  would  not  have  you 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  finding  fault  with  an  eighteenth -century 
author  for  not  writing  naturalistically. 

Moore.  I  think  my  words  were :  without  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
without  us,  and  to  these  I  might  have  added,  without  even  such 
glimpses  as  we  get  from  Jean  Jacques.  In  Tom  Jones  we  are  in  a 
fieldless,  treeless,  flowerless  planet;  but  even  Fielding’s  indifference 
to  nature  would  not  matter  if  the  book  were  not  passionless;  any 
sudden  movement  of  passion  or  feeling  would  provoke  our  sympathy, 
and  we  should  see  in  our  imagination  the  sun  lighting  up  the  middle 
distance  and  the  raincloud  above  it.  A  description  of  Manon  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  text,  but  Manon  is  always  before  our  eyes,  for 
Abbe  Prevost  realised  Manon  intensely,  whereas  Fielding,  in  his 
attempt  to  describe  Sophia,  shows  himself  as  insensible  to  the  magic 
of  woman  as  he  is  to  that  of  nature. 

Gosse.  It  is  probable  that  Fielding  succeeded  better  with  men  than 
with  women,  and  you  will  not  deny  that  Squire  Western  is  a  very 
real  person  and  one  very  typical  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Moore.  Squire  Western  goes  his  own  gait  and  speaks  his  own 
lingo ;  we  see  and  hear  him ;  but,  if  I  may  say  so  without  seeming  to 
disparage  Fielding  needlessly.  Squire  Western  is  too  obvious  to  be 
considered  highly;  he  is  hardly  more  worthy  of  aesthetic  criticism 
than  the  caricatures  of  Gilray  and  Eowlandson.  I  would  not  miti¬ 
gate  a  merit,  but  I  would  have  it  understood  that  nature  draws  so 
well  sometimes  that  even  a  very  bad  draughtsman  cannot  miss  a 
likeness.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Squire  Western  is  a  rough 
sketch  from  life,  and  the  invention  of  the  different  episodes  in  the 
book  are  so  poor  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  one  good  one, 
the  Squire’s  relinquishment  of  his  pursuit  of  Sophia,  to  follow  a  pack 
of  foxhounds  that  had  crossed  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  fox,  was,  like 
the  Squire  himself,  taken  from  life. 

Gosse.  But  you  admire  Rowlandson? 
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Moore.  Yes,  I  admire  Eowlandson  till  somebody  speaks  of  Goya. 

Gosse.  And  you  know  that  Thackeray  said  that  since  Tom  Jones 
nobody  had  dared  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  fiction,  meaning, 

I  take  it,  that  Fielding  was  the  first  to  tell  us  that  a  young  man  might 
be  truly  in  love  with  Sophia  Western  and  yet  commit  an  act  of 
impropriety  with  Molly  Seagrim. 

Moore.  A  knowledge  which  he  might  have  gathered  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  bull  terrier;  and  my  reproach  is  that  Fielding  has  not 
attempted  to  differentiate  between  dogkind  and  mankind,  and  that 
he  does  not  seem  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  not  even  in  his 
own  mind. 

Gosse.  Have  you  nothing  to  say  in  praise  of  Fielding’s  style? 

Moore.  He  writes  with  gusto,  a  quality  we  seldom  meet  with  in 
modem  literature,  perhaps  because  we  are  becoming  more  thoughtful; 
and  he  keeps  it  up  like  an  actor  who  knows  he  is  playing  in  a  bad 
play. 

Gosse.  But  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  explain  away 
Thackeray’s  preference  for  Tom  Jones. 

Moore.  I  find  the  examination  of  my  own  mind  so  difficult  that  I 
cannot  for  the  moment  undertake  to  examine  Thackeray’s.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  try  to  believe  that  he  spoke  casually. 

Gosse.  Now  I  must  reprove  you  for  a  lack  of  seriousness.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  Fielding  has  held  undisputed  sway  as  our 
prime  novelist. 

Moore.  We  shall  meet  others  in  the  course  of  our  literary  inquisi¬ 
tion  whose  reputations  seem  as  unmerited  as  Fielding’s.  I  know, 
I  feel  that  the  prospect  is  a  little  alarming,  but  we  have  lighted 
our  lanterns  and  are  looking  about  for  a  serious  writer.  Let  us 
get  on. 

Gosse.  But  how  shall  we  recognise  him  should  we  meet  him? 

Moore.  Now,  Gosse,  you  are  inventing  difficulties  that  do  not  exist, 
and  I  must  reprove  you,  for  was  it  not  you  that  put  forward  Laurence 
Sterne  and  George  Eliot  as  typical  examples  of  the  serious  and  trivial 
in  literature  ?  and  with  these  in  mind  we  shall  not  miss  a  really  serious 
writer  if  our  lights  should  flash  him  into  view.  A  little  patience  is 
all  I  ask,  Gosse ;  other  examples  will  be  discovered  later,  but  we  may 
not  anticipate  them,  for  I  am  eager  to  remind  you  that  in  your  History 
of  English  Literature  you  speak  of  the  “  extreme  ”  beauty  of  Sterne’s 
style,  and  the  adjective  pleases  me;  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  discover  the  truth,  or  some  of  it,  and  I  would  merely 
add  that  no  writer  has  come  down  so  unchanged  as  Sterne. 

Gosse.  And  I  welcome  the  addition.  I’m  glad  that  we  agree 
about  Sterne. 

Moore.  But,  my  dear  friend,  we  are  always  agreed,  except  when 
you  speak  of  Sterne’s  unseemly  life;  a  sad  remark  that  is  of  yours, 
and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  lacking  point ;  for  we  could  not 
have  Sterne’s  style  without  his  unseemly  life,  we  accept  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  just  as  we  accept  the  unseemliness  of 
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Christianity  in  practice  for  the  sake  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  over¬ 
looking  the  Bishop  of  London,  who - 

GossE.  I’m  afraid  you  don’t  know  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Moore.  IMy  writings  have  placed  me,  alas,  under  interdiction,  and 
so  have  yours,  Gosse.  You  mentioned  that  you  are  not  a  member  of 
his  club,  but  neglected  to  say  thai  you  would  have  been  if  you  had 
not  written  a  masterpiece.  The  truth,  Gosse. 

Gosse.  The  Athenaeum  Club  is  becoming  wearisome,  and  I  must 
insist  that  we  return  to  Sterne  without  delay.  I’m  glad  that  you 
approve  of  my  adjective,  but  why  it  should  have  taken  your  fancy  so 
cMnpletely  I  cannot  imagine — not  at  this  moment. 

Moore.  You  say  that  his  selected  elements  attract  the  imitation 
of  some  more  or  less  analogous  spirit,  meaning  thereby  that  his 
selected  elements  attract  an  analogous  spirit  to  imitation,  a  criticism 
that  has  a  special  interest  for  me,  for  before  I  read  a  line  of  Tristram 
Shandij  or  The  Sentimental  Journey,  the  new'spapers  began  to  say 
that  the  prose  of  Hail  and  Farewell  recalled  Sterne.  That  my  best 
pages  should  recall  the  worst  in  The  Sentimental  Journey,  if  it  be 
possible  to  discern  a  page  less  inspired  than  its  fellow  in  an  inspired 
work,  pleases  me  to  hear,  for  we  may  be  pleased  by  flattery  without 
being  duped  by  flattery;  and,  my  curiosity  awakened  by  constant 
references  to  Sterne  while  this  book  was  under  review,  I  abstracted 
a  little  red  book  from  the  library  of  a  common  friend,  saying  to 
myself :  many  empty  days  lie  before  me,  and  though  I  cannot  read  in 
a  railway  train  I  may  be  able  to  read  on  board  a  ship.  And  I  read 
despite  the  drumming  of  the  screw,  raising  my  eyes  from  time  to 
time  from  the  exquisite  page  to  the  beautifullest  of  seas,  regretful 
that  I  was  not  reading  on  board  a  felucca,  lateen  rigged.  The  French 
critic  you  quote  who  compared  Sterne  to  one  of  the  little  bronze 
satyrs  of  antiquity,  in  whose  hollow  bodies  exquisite  odours  were 
stored,  seems  to  me  to  have  wandered  near  to  the  truth,  inasmuch 
as  The  Sentimental  Journey  recalls  antiquity,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  book  of  the  modern  world.  Like  a  translation  of  some 
small  Latin  or  Greek  work,  it  read  to  me,  Daphnis  and  Chide,  or 
The  Golden  Ass,  or  which  other,  I  ask,  for  I  am  without  erudition, 
as  many  of  the  ancients  were,  but  I  have  the  eyes  of  the  ancients,  I 
think. 

Gosse.  I  should  like  to  hear  why  The  Sentimental  Journey  reminds 
you  of  classical  literature.  Just  a  feeling - 

Moore.  A  feeling,  certainly,  but  no  vague  one ;  it  is  his  sense  of 
touch  which  never  fails  him,  rather  than  his  speech  which  often  does, 
that  carries  my  thoughts  back  to  the  flowers  and  leaves  and  garlands 
and  pilasters  and  white  butterflies  of  the  city  disinterred,  only  known 
to  me  through  photographs  and  Mary  Hunter’s  dining-room  which 
came  from  Venice. 

Italy  never  lost  her  paganism,  and  the  disinterment  of  Pompeii 
was,  in  a  sense,  unnecessary.  Italy  never  forgot  her  antiquity,  nor 
could  she  forget  it — her  coasts  washed  on  either  side  by  the  bluest 
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of  seas.  I  longed  for  felucca  lateen  rigged.  Its  half-dozen  rough 
Italian  sailors  would  not  have  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the 
legended  sea,  the  birthplace  of  all  our  beautiful  European  gods,  as 
the  passengers  were  who,  despite  my  admonitions,  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Messina  forgetful  of  Proserpine  gathering  flowers  on 
the  plain  of  Enna.  I  spoke  to  them  of  rugged  Polyphemus  peering 
over  some  cliffs  and  discerning  Galatea  in  the  foam,  I  besought  them 
to  remember  Jupiter,  who,  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  carried 
Europa  away,  and  then,  turning  as  a  last  resource  to  a  more  human 
story,  I  spoke  of  Dido  weeping  on  the  shores  of  the  African  coast. 

Gosse.  Without  enlisting  any  recruits? 

Moore.  Nobody  on  board  would  listen. 

Gosse.  Did  you  try  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  passengers  with 
your  theory  that  art  is  touch  ? 

Moore.  Why  not,  Gosse?  All  audiences  are  good.  I  would  sooner 
speak  to  Bishops  than  remain  silent  for  six  days.  Of  course,  I  tried 
to  interest  the  passengers  in  the  legends  of  the  bluest  and  beauti- 
fullest  of  seas.  I  spoke  of  “  bitter  ”  Medea,  Swinburne’s  best 
adjective,  or  one  of  his  best. 


\To  be  continued.) 
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In  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review  the  record  of  the  war  was 
brought  up  to  August  20th,  on  which  day  the  position  west  and  east 
of  the  Oise  Valley  was  as  follows:  The  Fourth  British  Army  operating 
astride  of  the  Somme  had  reached  a  line  extending  from  the  west 
of  Albert  on  the  Ancre  to  the  west  of  Bray  (15  miles  from  Peronne), 
where  it  crossed  the  Somme  to  a  point  between  Lihons  and  Chaulnes, 
and  thence  ran  to  the  Amiens — Roye  road,  where  Rawlinson’s  right 
wing  linked  up  with  the  First  French  Army  under  General  Debeney, 
who  had  advanced  close  up  to  the  line  Fresnoy-les-Roye — Laucourt 
— Fresnieres.  On  Debeney’s  right  General  Humbert  with  the  Third 
French  Army  had  fought  his  way  through  the  Lassigny  massif  to 
the  line  Lassigny — Ribecourt,  the  town  of  Lassigny  being 
still  in  German  hands.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Oise  General 
Mangin  had  advanced  victoriously  up  to  the  outskirts  of  Carlepont, 
while  further  south  his  troops  had  established  themselves  on  the  line 
Vassens — Y  ezaponin — Courtil. 

On  the  morning  of  August  21st  Marshal  Foch  set  Byng’s  Third 
Army  in  motion,  along  a  10-mile  front  extending  from  Beaucourt,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ancre,  to  Moyenneville,  south  of  the  Cojeul 
River,  when  the  attacking  divisions  rushed  ^through  the  German 
front  line  positions  and  reached  the  line  Achiet-le-Petit — Courcelles- 
le-Comte,  close  up  to  the  Arras — -Albert  railway.  Between  2,000  and 
3,000  prisoners  were  captured.  On  this  day  Lassigny  fell  into 
Humbert's  hands,  while  east  of  the  Oise  Mangin  advanced  victoriously 
up  to  the  Noyoii— Coucy-le-Chateau  road.  Next  day  Rawlinson 
secured  entire  possession  of  the  Bray — Albert  road,  the  latter  town 
being  recaptured  after  a  stiff  street  fight;  1,400  prisoners  and  some 
guns  were  taken.  North  of  the  Ancre  German  counter-attacks 
delivered  along  Byng’s  new  front  were  all  repulsed.  On  this  day 
Humbert’s  troops  reached  the  line  of  the  Divette  River.  East  of 
the  Oise  Mangin’s  troops  made  good  the  line  Quierzy — St.  Aubin — 
Bagneux-  Pommiers.  During  the  enemy’s  retreat  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Oise  he  abandoned  a  great  quantity  of  material,  200  guns 
falling  into  French  hands  in  the  three  days’  fighting  between  the 
20th  and  22nd.  On  Friday,  the  23rd,  both  Rawlinson  and  Byng 
struck  out  hard  along  a  30-mile  front  from  Lihons  to  Mercatel. 
South  of  the  Somme  Rawlinson’s  men  advanced  2  miles  along  the 
Peronne  road  to  Chuignolles,  while  on  the  left  of  the  battle 
front  the  Guards  Division,  with  English  and  Scottish  troops, 
storjned  the  villages  of  Eiwillers,  Boyelles,  and  Boiry,  and  got 
a  firm  footing  on  the  Arras — Bapaume  high  road.  Lower  down,  in 
the  Ancre  district,  British  troops  crossing  the  Arras — Albert  rail¬ 
way  captured  the  ridge  overlooking  Tries,  and  the  village  of  Achiet- 
le-Grand.  Humbert  at  the  same  time  crossed  the  Divette  River  at 
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Evricourt,  and  threatened  Noyon  from  the  north,  while  Mangin 
made  good  the  left  bank  of  the  Ailette  from  Guny  to  Pont  St.  Mard. 
In  the  three  days’  fighting  (August  21st  to  23rd)  the  Third  and 
Fourth  British  Armies  between  them  captured  over  14,000  ])risoners. 
The  24th  and  25th  were  good  days  for  the  two  British  armies  which 
found  themselves  fighting  in  the  old  Somme  battlefields  of  1916, 
carrying  in  a  few  hours  places  which  it  took  weeks,  and  even  months, 
to  conquer  two  years  before.  On  the  24th  Bray  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Australians,  while  north  of  Albert  Welsh  troops  got  back  on 
to  the  historic  Thiepval  Ridge,  and  north  and  south  of  it  recaptured 
the  villages  of  Grandcourt  and  La  Boiselle,  2,000  German  prisoners 
falling  into  their  hands.  Further  north  a  stiff  fight  took  place  round 
Miraumont,  which  the  enemy  held  with  great  stubbornness  till  the 
village  was  enveloped  by  the  British  columns.  North-east  of  Mirau¬ 
mont  the  New'  Zealand  Division  in  the  centre  of  the  attack  struck 
out  in  the  direction  of  Bapaume,  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  at  Avesnes.  North  of  Bapaume  Byng’s  left-wing  troops,  cross¬ 
ing  to  the  east  of  the  Arras — Bapaume  road,  advanced  close  up  to 
the  line  Mory — Croiselles^ — Neuville  Vitasse.  Continuing  his  attacks 
on  the  25th,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  German  reinforcements, 
Field-Marshal  Haig  struck  out  hard  north  of  the  Somme.  Byng’s 
troops  advancing  with  great  eJan  and  fighting  their  way  up  to  the 
line  Martinpuich — Le  Sars — I^e  Barque. 

Up  to  the  evenings  of  August  25th  there  was  no  indication  of  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  German  Higher  Command  to  withdraw 
the  armies  of  Von  Below  and  Von  der  Marvitz  to  the  line  of  1917. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  movements 
made  and  from  orders  captured  on  prisoners,  it  was  fully  e.xpected 
that  the  powerful  reinforcements  which  had  been  hurried  up  to  the 
battle  front  on  the  22nd  and  23rd,  after  General  Byng  had  launched 
his  attack,  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  British  advance 
and  give  the  German  engineers  time  to  construct  fresh  lines  of 
defence  on  the  ground  they  occupied  without  having  to  abandon 
their  salient  position  astride  the  Somme  Valley.  For  more  than 
forty-eight  hours,  owing  to  the  increased  enemy  resistance  due  to  the 
arrival  of  reserve  troops,  the  British  advance  did  slow  down,  and  it 
was  only  by  sheer  hard  “bludgeon  work”  that  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies  fought  their  way  over  the  1916  battlefield  and  kept  the 
Germans  on  the  move.  On  Monday,  August  26th,  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  British  offensive  took  place,  which  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  determine  the  German  Higher  Command  to  draw  the  armies 
to  the  Hindenburg  line. 

On  this  day  Sir  Douglas  Haig  set  in  motion  the  right  wing  of  the 
First  Army  under  General  Horne,  who  had  charge  of  the  front  from 
Givenchy  down  to  the  Arras — Cambrai  road.  The  attack  took  place 
over  a  5-mile  front  from  the  north  of  Neuville  Vitasse  to  Fampoux, 
north  of  the  Scarpe.  The  Fifty-First  Scottish  Division  was  on  the 
north  of  the  river,  and  two  Canadian  divisions  on  the  south.  The 
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attack  was  launched  at  3  a.m.,  and  by  the  evening  the  troops  had 
fought  their  way  to  the  line  Heninel — Wancourt — Monchy-le-Preux — 
Roeux.  A  notable  feature  of  the  day’s  operations  was  the 
recapture  of  the  Monchy  plateau,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Germans  for  observation  purposes  since  it  fell  into  their  hands  last 
March.  Next  day  the  Canadians  crossed  the  old  German  line,  which 
they  had  held  since  1914,  and  established  themselves  on  the  line 
Cherisy — Vis-en-Artois — Bois  du  Sart.  South  of  the  Sensee  River 
the  village  of  Fontaine-les-Croisilles  was  captured  on  the  same  day 
by  Scottish  troops.  Lower  down  the  line,  north  and  south  of 
Bapaume,  heavy  fighting  took  place  on  both  August  26th  and  27th, 
the  German  counter-attacks  being  all  repulsed.  South  of  the  Somme 
Rawlinson’s  troops  fought  their  way  to  the  line  Fontaine-les-Coppy — 
Vermandovillers,  which  they  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
On  this  day  General  Debeney  occupied  Chaulnes  and  Roye  and  crossed 
the  Peronne — Roye  road. 

On  August  28th,  owing  to  Horne’s  movement  against  the  right 
flank  of  the  German  battle  front  and  the  continuous  pressure  of  the 
Allies’  armies  all  down  the  line,  the  enemy’s  retreat  was  accelerated 
north  and  south  of  the  Somme.  Between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Sensee 
Canadian  troops,  advancing  with  irresistible  elan,  reached  the 
southern  end  of  what  is  known  as  the  Drocourt — Queant  “switch” 
line  and  seized  the  villages  of  Boiry  and  Remy.  North  and  south  of 
the  Somme  the  Australians,  pressing  on  towards  Peronne,  reached 
the  line  Fx'esnes— Herbecourt — Curlu,  while  on  their  right  General 
Debeney ’s  troops,  moving  with  great  rapidity  north  and  south 
of  the  Chaulnes — Ilam  railway,  passed  through  Nesle  and  reached 
the  Canal  du  Noi’d.  North  of  the  Divette  River  Humbert 
captured  Vauchelles,  2  miles  from  Noyon.  On  the  29th  New 
Zealand  troops  entered  Bapaume,  and  General  Humbert  reoccupie<l 
Noyon.  Before  leaving  the  town  the  Germans  reduced  it  to  ruins. 
On  this  day  heavy  fighting  took  place  south  of  the  Sensee  River  and 
west  of  Bullecourt,  which  was  captured  late  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
Fifty-Sixth  Division.  On  the  same  day  the  Fifty-Seventh  Division 
stormed  the  village  of  Hendecourt-lez-Cagnicourt.  Both  divisions 
belonged  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  commanded  by  Lieut. -General 
Sir  C.  Fergusson. 

It  now  became  clear  that  the  Germans  were  falling  back  on  the 
so-called  Hindenburg  line,  which  was  prepared  early  in  1917  to  defend 
the  approaches  to  the  German  lines  of  retreat  down  the  Scarpe  and 
the  Scheldt  and  up  the  Oise.  Starting  at  Lille,  Hindenburg’s 
fortified  line  runs  west  of  Douai,  Cambrai,  and  St.  Quentin 
down  to  the  Laon — Fere  position,  which  Generals  Mangin  and 
Degoutte  are  now  attacking.  The  Drocourt — Queant  “switch,”  as 
it  is  called,  was  an  afterthought,  which  suggested  itself  to  Hinden¬ 
burg  after  the  loss  of  the  Vimy  outpost  in  April  last  year.  He  was 
known  to  have  been  much  disturbed  by  that  event,  and  fearing  lest 
Horne  would  follow  up  his  victory  by  pushing  down  the  Scarpe 
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Valley  to  Douai,  he  instructed  his  engineers  to  duplicate  the 
defences. 

Accepting  a  proposal  made  by  General  Horne,  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
instructed  him  to  break  through  the  Drocourt — Queant  line  at  its 
southern  end  and  attack  Cambrai  from  the  north,  while  the  Third 
Army  threatened  it  from  the  south.  Carrying  out  his  instructions, 
General  Horne  redistributed  his  divisions  on  the  29th,  placing  the 
Canadians  in  the  centre  astride  the  Arras — Cambrai  road  with  the 
Fourth  Division  on  their  left  and  Fergusson’s  Seventeenth  Corps  on 
their  right.  On  the  30th  the  attack  w'as  launchetl,  when  the 
Canadians,  rushing  through  the  eneniy’s  defences  between  Heude- 
court  and  Haucourt,  reached  the  “  switch  ”  line  in  the  evening,  while 
on  the  left  the  Fourth  Division  stormed  Etrepigny.  Violent  fight¬ 
ing  went  on  all  day  west  of  the  Bullecourt — Riencourt^ — Queant 
triangle,  a  maze  of  interdependent  trenches  and  tunnels  which  Von 
Below  was  ordered  to  hold  to  the  last.  The  battle  went  on  without 
any  respite  throughout  the  night  and  next  day,  when  the  Fifty-Sixth 
and  Fifty-Seventh  Divisions  held  on  firmly  to  the  two  villages  Bulle¬ 
court  and  Heudecourt,  which  they  captured  on  the  29th,  the  Fifty- 
Second  Division  being  thrown  into  the  battle  line  to  support  them. 
On  the  night  of  September  1st  Riencourt  was  captured,  and  next 
day  the  Fifty-Second  and  Fifty -Seventh  Divisions,  continuing  the 
attack  with  the  Sixty-Third  Division,  captured  Queant  and  broke 
clean  through  the  enemy’s  defences  as  far  as  Pronville.  On  their 
left  the  Canadian  Corps,  reinforced  by  a  third  division,  met  with 
equal  success  north  and  south  of  the  Arras — Cambrai  road,  establish¬ 
ing  themselves  at  nightfall  3,000  yards  beyond  the  “  switch  ”  line 
ill  the  villages  of  Villers-le-Cagnicourt  and  Dury.  Further  north 
the  Fourth  Division,  debouching  from  Etrepigny,  passed  through 
Etaing  and  reached  the  western  end  of  the  Sensee  marshes  at  Lecluse. 
By  the  night  of  September  2nd  the  victory  was  complete.  The 
Drocourt — Queant  line  had  been  pierced  along  a  12-mile  front  south  of 
the  Scarpe,  the  Germans  put  to  flight,  and  10,000  prisoners  captured. 

After  their  retirement  from  the  Drocourt — Queant  line  the 
Germans  fell  back  on  the  Canal  du  Nord,  with  Horne’s  troops  follow¬ 
ing  hard  on  their  heels,  and  by  the  evening  of  September  4th  the 
British  line,  held  by  First  Army  troops,  extended  from  the  south 
of  Palleul  through  Baralle  to  Moeuvres,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
division  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  on  the  4th.  At  Baralle  British 
troops  are  within  6  miles  of  the  outskirts  of  Cambrai  and  the  same 
distance  at  Moeuvres.  At  Palleul  the  Germans  have  a  bridgehead 
position  covering  the  avenue  through  the  Sensee  marshes  to  the 
Cambrai — Douai  road. 

hile  the  operations  described  above  were  being  conducted  by 
the  First  Army  north  of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road,  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Annies  were  engaged  in  driving  the  enemy  back  in  the 
centre  of  the  Allies’  battle  front  in  close  co-operation  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  two  French  armies  operating  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Oise.  Aftei’  the  capture  of  Bapaume  by  the  New  Zealanders,  Byng’s 
Army,  moving  cautiously  but  always  progressively,  crossed  the 
northern  section  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  between  Royalcourt  and 
Moislains  and  pushed  Der  Marvitz’s  rearguards  back  to  the  line 
Roisel — Havrincourt,  which  was  reached  on  September  6th. 

Lower  down  the  line  Rawlinson’s  army  was  equally  active.  On 
August  30th  the  Australians,  moving  along  the  north  of  the  Somme, 
pushed  the  enemy  out  of  Clery  and  next  day  seized  the  hill  and 
village  of  Mont  St.  Quentin,  overlooking  the  town  of  Peronne.  The 
capture  of  the  position  was  described  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
as  “a  daring  and  brilliantly  executed  operation  carried  out  with 
great  dash  and  enterprise,”  and  judging  by  unofficial  reports  which 
have  since  been  received,  the  praise  was  well  deserved.  On 
September  1st  the  Australians  fought  their  way  into  the  ruined 
town  of  Peronne,  while  further  south  the  centre  and  right  wing  of 
Rawlinson’s  army,  moving  in  co-operation  with  the  First  French 
Army  on  their  right,  advanced  up  to  the  Canal  du  Nord,  forced 
passages  over  it  on  September  5th,  and  on  the  6th  reached  the  line 
Monchy  Lagache — Vraignes — Tincourt.  Progress  then  slowed  down, 
and  it  was  not  till  September  11th  that  the  leading  columns  reached 
Vermaud,  and  crossing  the  Roisel — St.  Quentin  railway  advanced  to 
the  outskirts  of  Holnon  Wood,  where  liaison  was  established  on  the 
13th  with  the  left  of  the  First  French  Army.  On  the  17th  the 
village  of  Holnon  fell  into  British  hands.  Next  day  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Armies,  working  together,  attacked  on  a  14-mile  front  from 
Holnon  to  Gouzeaucourt,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  a  distance 
of  two  to  three  miles  into  the  outer  defences  covering  the  Hindenburg 
line.  Eight  thousand  prisoners  were  captured  and  a  number  of  guns. 
i‘  .c  afternoon  the  Germans  developed  a  strong  counter-attack  from 
north  of  the  Peronne — Cambrai  road  at  Gouzeaucourt  to  the 
north  of  Moeuvres,  but  they  were  completely  repulsed  by  the  Guards, 
Third  and  Thirty-Seventh  Divisions,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  attacking 
columns.  South  of  Gouzeaucourt  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  con¬ 
tinued  their  advance  towards  the  Hindenburg  line,  carrying  all  the 
enemy’s  outpost  positions,  and  throwing  the  German  infantry  back 
behind  the  Cambrai — St.  Quentin  Canal,  and  capturing  8,000 
prisoners  with  60  guns.  On  the  British  right  General  Debeney  drew 
nearer  to  St.  Quentin,  which  is  being  gradually  enveloped  by  the 
British  on  the  north  and  by  the  French  on  the  west  and  south ;  but 
here  the  narrative  must  be  broken  off  till  next  month.  The  opposing 
line  on  the  night  of  September  18th  is  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Meanwhile  the  First  French  Army,  after  crossing  the  Canal  du 
Nord  opposite  Nesle  on  September  1st,  advanced  eastwards  in  close 
touch  with  General  Humbert’s  Third  Army,  and  on  the  6th  the  two 
French  armies  occupied  the  line  Chauny — Guiscard — Ham.  Next 
day  Humbert’s  right-wing  troops  entered  Tergnier,  and  Debeney 
crossed  the  St.  Crozat  Canal  at  St.  Simon  after  overcoming  the 
enemy’s  strong  resistance.  On  September  18th  the  French  line  west 
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of  the  Oise  extended  from  Savy  to  Clastres,  and  thence  througli 
Essigny-le-Grand  to  Travecy,  2  miles  north  of  T^a  Fere. 

Large  towns  are  difficult  to  capture  under  modern  tactical  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Germans  failed  to  take  Arras  when  they  had  nearly 
enveloped  it  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  and  we  are  still  outside  Lens. 
Towns  can  be  battered  to  pieces  by  artillery,  but  machine-guns  can 
be  hidden  in  their  ruins.  There  are  said  to  be  300  machine-gun  nests 
in  Lens.  This  practical  immunity  from  direct  attack  is  what  gives 
Douai,  Cambrai,  and  St.  Quentin  their  tactical  importance  as 
defensive  places  d’armes  at  the  head  of  the  Scarpe,  the  Scheldt,  and 


the  Somme.  In  place  of  storming  them  by  frontal  attacks,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  them  by  pushing  out  salients  into  the  enemy’s  front 
between  the  tow'iis,  and  so  threatening  them  with  envelopment.  This 
is  what  we  are  doing  and  shall  continue  to  do  till  the  towns  fall 
unless  the  Germans  decide  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  tremendous 
pressure  which  the  Allies  are  now  bringing  to  bear  all  along  the 
occupied  front. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress  west  of  the  Oise,  Marshal 
Foch  gave  General  Mangin,  commanding  the  Tenth  French  Army, 
the  task  of  clearing  the  enemy  out  of  the  angle  betw’een  the 
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Oise  and  the  Aisne.  Fighting  his  way  laboriously  but  always 
progressively  towards  the  Ailette,  he  suopeeded,  in  the  face  of 
strong  resistance,  in  crossing  that  river  at  several  points  between 
Guierzy  and  Pont  St.  Mard  on  August  29th,  while  at  the 
same  time,  in  co-operation  with  General  Degoutte,  commanding  the 
Sixth  Army  south  of  the  Aisne,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  American 
detachments,  he  continued  to  press  the  Germans  back  from  the  north 
and  east  of  Soissons.  The  heights  of  Cuffies  and  Crony,  dominating 
the  approaches  to  the  Vauxallion  defile,  were  captured  on 
August  30th.  The  villages  of  Crecy-au-Mont  and  Juvigny  fell  into 
French  hands  on  September  1st,  and  on  the  4th  French  troops  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  basse  foret  de  Coney.  On  this  day  Hindenbnrg 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  right  flank  of  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth  German  Armies  on  the  Vesle,  and  ordered  them  to  retire 
towards  the  Aisne.  The  Franco-American  force,  which  had  been 
watching  these  armies  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Vesle,  thereupon 
crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  line  Vauxeere — Blanzy-  -T.e 
Grand  Hameau.  On  the  same  day  north  of  the  Ailette  French  troop? 
occupied  Folembray  and  Coucy-le-Chateau.  On  the  5th  Franco- 
American  troops  north  of  the  Vesle  took  the  villages  of  Longueval 
and  Clennes,  and  reached  the  line  Viel  Arcy  — Revillon.  On  the  7th 
Fort  Conde,  w'hich  occupies  an  elevated  plateau  dominating  the 
western  end  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  was  captured,  and  French 
troops  entered  Celles-sur-Aisne.  Vauxallion  was  reached  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  French  climbed  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Laffaux 
plateau.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  and  during  the  following  day 
the  Germans  counter-attacked  the  French  in  their  new  positions,  but 
without  success.  Developing  his  attacks  with  increased  force  on  the 
14th,  General  Mangin  stormed  Allemant  and  captured  Laffaux  Mill. 
The  French  were  now  firmly  established  on  the  western  end  of  the 
(Chemin  des  Dames,  and  next  day  they  occupied  the  Mont  des  Singes, 
overlooking  the  railway  as  it  winds  its  course  through  the  Vauxallion 
defile  on  the  way  to  Laon.  Vailly  fell  on  this  day.  The  French 
captured  4,000  prisoners  in  this  area,  while  the  German  casualties 
in  killed  and  wounded  were  reported  to  be  very  heavy. 

Marshal  Foch’s  immediate  strategical  aim  appears  to  be  Laon. 
With  his  key  position  in  French  hands,  the  Hindenbnrg  line  will 
automatically  disappear.  To  reach  it  by  fighting  his  way  through 
the  Vauxallion  defile  is  a  difficult  task  for  any  commander  to  attempt 
under  present-day  tactical  conditions,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
is  General  Mangin’s  intention.  At  the  Mont  des  Singes  he  is  within 
10  miles  of  the  outskirts  of  Laon;  but  the  way  is  not  open,  for  on 
the  left  is  the  powerfully  fortified  Royancourt  plateau,  an  outlying 
bastion  of  the  Gobaiii  mn.tsif,  and  on  the  right  the  Vosges — T-aval 
ridgeway,  which  dominates  the  railway  as  it  debouches  into  the  open 
plain  south  and  west  of  Laon.  What  Marshal  Foch  probably  expect? 
is  that  General  Mangin’s  thrust  will  compel  the  Seventh  and  Ninth 
German  Armies  to  fall  back  1>ehind  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  order 
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to  preserve  their  lateral  communications  with  the  German  armies 
west  of  the  Oise. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  ca})ture  St.  Quentin  and  threaten  I.aon 
across  the  Oise  from  the  north.  The  threat,  if  Hindenburg  thought 
it  likely  to  materialise,  would  compel  him  to  withdraw  the  Crown 
Prince’s  armies  from  the  Aisne  and  Champagne  to  prevent  their 
conunnnications  being  intercepted.  What  course  General  Freytag 
von  TiOringhoven’s  “defensive  war”  will  take  cannot  be  foretold 
without  knowing  what  Marshal  Foch  has  the  mind  to  do,  but  with 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Allied  armies  economy  of  man-power 
must  be  the  guiding  principle  of  German  defensive  strategy,  and  we 
may  ex]>ect  to  find  TTindenlnrrg  shortening  his  line  whenever  he  can 
do  so  without  risk  to  the  lateral  communications  between  the  armies 
under  his  control. 

The  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  the  First  American 
Army  was  concentrating  in  the  Woevre  plain  under  the  personal 
command  of  General  Pershing,  bnt  little  was  said  about  the  place 
of  rf'iulf'zrous,  and  when  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  lannched 
an  attack  against  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  on  the  morning  of 
September  12th  it  undoubtedly  took  the  Germans  by  surprise. 
General  Fuchs,  the  commander  of  the  German  Army  holding  the 
salient,  was  aware  of  the  concentration,  but  not  of  its  strength,  and 
although  the  Americans  had  already  won  their  spurs  and  proved 
their  mettle  as  fighting  men,  they  had  hitherto  fought  under  the 
direction  of  French  and  British  Generals,  and  not  as  an  independent 
R  army  under  their  own  commander  and  his  staff.  The  following  is 
a  brief  account  of  the  battle,  which  resulted  in  a  striking  success 
for  American  arms. 

No  order  of  battle  has  been  so  far  })ublished,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  General  Pershing’s  bulletins,  his  army  was  prin¬ 
cipally  concentrated  along  a  10-mile  front  extending  from  Fey-en- 
Haye  to  Xivray,  with  its  right  resting  on  the  Bois-le-Pretre,  over¬ 
looking  the  Moselle,  and  its  left  touching  the  Foret  d’Apremont, 
where  it  linked  up  with  the  French,  who  were  entrenched  round  the 
apex  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  Immediately  in  rear  of  the  American 
line  of  battle  was  the  Commercy — Pont-a-Mousson  chatissee,  which 
afforded  an  excellent  line  of  lateral  communication  between  the 
various  American  units,  and  was  connected  with  Toul  and  Nancy  by 
j  a  number  of  good  country  roads.  The  Moselle  Valley  railway  from 
I  Nancy  to  Pont-a-Mousson  has  been  open  for  traffic  throughout  the 
war.  On  the  western  face  of  the  salient  French  and  American  troops 
were  brigaded  together,  and  were  holding  the  line  of  the  Cotes  de 
Meuse  from  Les  Eparges  down  to  Spada  (see  sketch),  and  thence 
across  the  Meuse  to  Chauvancourt,  where  the  Germans  had  a  bridge¬ 
head  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  General  Fuchs  is  believed  to  have 
hatl  six  divisions  engaged  in  the  battle,  two  of  them  being  in  tb.i' 
apex  of  the  salient. 
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The  attack  opened  at  1  a.m.  on  the  12th  with  a  violent  artillerv 
bombardment,  which  lasted  till  5  a.m.,  when  Pershing  let  his  infantry 
loose.  Advancing  with  great  rapidity,  the  Americans  reached 
Thiaucourt  at  6  p.m.  and  intercepted  the  German  retreat  along 
the  light  railway  between  that  town  and  St.  Mihiel.  At  8  a.m. 
a  second  attack  was  launched  on  the  western  face  of  the  salient, 
where  the  topographical  conditions  were  more  favourable  for  the 
defence  than  in  the  comparatively  open  country  in  the  Wcevre  plain. 
Between  Combres  and  Spada  two  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  were 
holding  the  front,  and  they  put  up  a  good  defence,  delaying  the 


Americans  long  enough  to  prevent  the  salient  being  closed  before  a 
portion  of  the  two  German  divisions  in  the  apex  had  managed  to 
escape  along  the  Vigneulles — Chambley  road.  Finding  his  retreat 
endangered,  Fuchs  ordered  the  evacuation  of  St.  Mihiel  early 
in  the  day,  and  by  4.30  the  Germans  were  everywhere  in  retreat. 
Breaking  up  into  small  detachments,  some  escaped  through  the  hills, 
but  large  numbers  of  the  two  divisions  holding  the  bridgehead  and 
town  of  St.  Mihiel  were  captured.  At  the  end  of  the  day  15,000 
prisoners,  with  over  200  guns,  fell  into  American  hands.  American 
patrols  on  the  western  face  of  the  salient  entered  Vigneulles  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  early  next  morning  troops  reached  the  town  from  the 
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south.  The  salient  was  closed  at  8  a.m.  on  the  13th,  and  the 
American  victory  was  complete. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Germans  constructed  a  defensive  line  across 
the  salient,  to  which  they  have  now  retired.  The  line  is  shown  in 
the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article,  and  though  it  is  not  believed  to  be 
of  any  strength,  it  is  probable  that  German  engineers  are  already 
hard  at  work  in  improving  the  defences,  for  any  further  American 
advance  in  this  direction  would  be  a  direct  menace  to  Metz  and  to 
an  important  line  of  lateral  communication,  which  runs  from  Strass- 
burg  through  Metz  and  thence  along  the  northern  frontier  of  France. 
Verdun  blocks  the  direct  line  of  railway  from  Metz  to  the  Aisiie 
Valley,  but  while  Conflans  is  in  German  hands  railway  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Lorraine  fortress  between  the  army  groups  of  Von 
Gallwitz  and  the  Crown  Prince  is  secured  through  Longuyon,  a 
junction  on  the  Sarrebruck — Thionville — Montmedy  line.  If 
Conflans  falls — and  the  Americans  are  only  9  miles  from  it — Metz 
will  be  isolated,  and  the  armies -of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Von  Gallwitz 
would  then  have  to  fall  back  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  in  order  to 
save  their  communications  with  Germany  through  the  Thionville 
trouee.  This  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  Briey  mine  centre, 
which  would  be  a  disastrous  economic  blow  to  Germany. 

According  to  the  Berlin  communique  issued  on  September  13th, 
the  evacuation  of  St.  Mihiel  had  been  “  under  consideration  for 
years,  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  not  clear  why  it  was  postponed  so 
long,  for  after  the  attack  on  Verdun  broke  down  in  1916  the  salient 
ceased  to  have  any  strategical  value,  and  only  served  to  use  up  six 
divisions  which  might  have  been  better  employed  elsewhere.  Where 
General  Fuchs  went  wrong  was  in  not  withdrawing  voluntarily,  as 
he  might  have  done  a  year  ago  without  loss  of  moral,  instead  of 
waiting  till  General  Pershing  forced  his  hands,  compelling  him  to 
retire  with  heavy  loss  of  men  and  material. 

The  tactical  and  strategical  results  of  the  American  victory  were 
both  considerable.  Besides  the  captured  prisoners  and  guns,  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  war  stores  of  every  description,  which 
the  Germans  were  unable  to  carry  away  or  had  no  time  to  destroy, 
fell  into  American  hands.  French  officers  testify  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Staff  organisation  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tactical  leading. 
The  co-operation  between  the  infantry,  artillery,  tanks,  and  aircraft 
is  said  to  have  been  faultless.  On  the  strategical  side,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  direct  communication  between  Verdun  and  Commercy  along 
the  Meuse  Valley  railway  will  facilitate  the  supply  of  the  French 
Army  covering  Verdun,  while  the  recovery  of  150  square  miles  of 
French  territory  has  brought  relief  to  the  long-suffering  inhabitants 
whose  homes  have  been  devastated  by  the  Hun  invaders  during  the 
past  four  years.  The  moral  effects  of  the  victory  are  even  more 
important.  Young  soldiers  though  they  are,  the  Americans  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  Germans  at  their 
own  game  of  war.  Military  success  is  catching,  and  one  victory  leads 
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to  another.  If  General  Pershing  continues  to  hit  out  at  the  enemy 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  front  of  his  army,  which  will  con¬ 
tinuously  increase  in  strength  as  the  enemy’s  man-power  resources 
continuously  decline  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

As  a  result  of  French  and  British  pressure  in  the  Somme  area, 
Prince  Rupprecht’s  troops  began  to  fall  back  from  the  Lys  salient 
on  August  31st,  and  continued  the  movement  till  the  salient  was 
practically  flattened  out.  On  September  5th  the  opposing  line  skirt¬ 
ing  the  Wytschaete — Messines  ridge,  which  is  still  in  German 
possession,  extended  from  Voormezeele  on  the  north  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Wulverghem,  and  thence  through  Ploegsteert,  Nieppe, 
and  Laventie  down  to  Givenchy.  This  withdrawal  has  removed  the 
pressure  on  the  Ypres  salient,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
recover  the  ground  east  and  north-east  of  Ypres,  which  was  worn 
fi'om  the  Germans  at  such  costly  effort  last  year. 

Taking  the  month’s  operations  as  a  whole,  the  Allies  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  of  their  efforts,  which 
have  removed  the  menace  to  Paris  and  to  the  Channel  ports  and 
compelled  the  Germans  to  abandon  the  offensive  without  any  hope  of 
recovering  the  initiative.  The  war  has  not  yet  been  won,  but  "  the 
worst  is  over.”  “The  enemy  has  spent  his  effort,”  and  the  tide  is 
rolling  back.  We  owe  this  to  Marshal  Foch,  who  planned  the  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  troops  who  carried  them  out  with  such  unfailing 
courage.  The  single  command  has  more  than  justified  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  those  who  instituted  it.  The  best  use  is  now  being  made  of 
British,  French,  and  American  troops.  The  end  is  not  yet,  but  the 
operations  of  the  past  month  have  brought  it  nearer  in  sight  than 
it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  Siberian  Theatre  of  War. 

During  the  past  month  the  situation  in  Siberia  has  developed 
favourably  ^r  the  Allies.  On  his  arrival  at  Vladivostok  on 
August  16^  General  Otani  found  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  under 
General  ^almikoff  holding  the  southern  bank  of  the  Usuri  River 
where  it  crosses  the  Nikolsk — Khabarovsk  railway,  about  180  miles 
north  of  Vladivostok.  A  German-Bolshevist  force,  reported  to  be 
8,000  strong  and  well  equipped,  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
the  German  General  Taube  being  in  command.  The  enemy  was 
preparing  to  attack  them  when  Otani,  collecting  all  available  detach¬ 
ments  of  Allied  troops,  hurried  them  up  the  Usuri  and  on  August 
24th  attacked  the  Bolshevists,  who  fell  back  on  Kraefsk.  On  the 
25th  the  attack  was  renewed,  when  the  Bolshevists  retired  along  the 
railway  with  the  Japanese  cavalry  following  hard  on  their  heels. 
On  September  6th  the  Japanese  advanced  guard  entered  Khabarovsk. 
The  enemy  evacuated  the  town  on  the  previous  day  and  fled  to 
Blagovestchensk. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Amur  railway,  a 
detachment  from  the  Corps  of  Lieut.-General  Fuji  was  sent  up  the 
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Chinese-Eastern  Railway,  and  on  August  22nd  arrived  at  Manchuria 
Station,  where  it  joined  up  with  General  Semenoff’s  force,  which, 
after  refitting,  drove  the  Bolshevist  troops,  who  had  defeated  it  in 
June,  back  to  the  border-line  on  August  11th.  Semenoff  then 
advanced  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  towards  the  Onon  River, 
when,  much  to  everyone’s  surprise,  he  was  met  at  Olovyana  by  a 
Czecho-Slovak  force  under  Colonel  Gaida,  who  had  driven  the 
Bolshevists  out  of  Chita  and  occupied  the  railway  from  Lake  Baikal 
down  Karinska,  the  junction  of  the  Amur  Valley  and  Trans- 
Siberian  railways.  Far  from  being  in  extremis,  as  was  at  first 
gathered  from  General  Diterich’s  urgent  call  for  help,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  opei’ating  in  the  Baikal  district  appear  to  have  walked 
through  the  Bolshevists,  who  jiut  up  a  poor  fight,  and  are  now  retreat¬ 
ing  down  the  Amur  railway  towards  Blagovestchensk.  There  they 
will  link  iqi  with  the  force  defeated  by  the  Japanese  on  the  Usuri 
River,  but  as  this  force  is  now  between  two  fires,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  can  escape  destruction  except  by  surrender.  Meanwhile,  the 
entire  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
from  Samara  down  to  Karinska. 


The  military  situation  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  remains  some¬ 
what  obscure,  owing  to  cable  communications  being  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bolshevists.  During  August  the  Czecho-Slovaks  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  succeeded  in  establishing  control  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
from  Saratof  to  Kasan,  but  during  the  first  fortnight  in  September 
the  Bolshevists,  who  are  now  working  in  close  union  with  the  Germans, 
recaptured  Kasan  and  Simbirsk,  and  are  now  threatening  both 
Saratoff  and  Samara.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  locality  are  in  a 
critical  position,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  their  communications  with 
Siberia  being  cut  off  by  a  Bolshevist  force  operating  in  the  neighboui'- 
;  hood  of  Ekaterinburg  under  the  per*sonal  direction  of  Trotsky, 
i  On  August  31st  the  Allied  force  which  landed  at  Archangel  on 
August  2nd  reached  Obozerskaya,  75  miles  south  of  Archangel  on  the 
Vologda  Railway,  and  after  defeating  the  Bolshevist  troops  covering 
that  place,  occupied  the  town.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  rail¬ 
way  by  the  retreating  enemy  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Allies  will  pene¬ 
trate  beyond  Obozerskaya  before  the  winter.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  on 
the  Volga  can  get  no  immediate  help  from  the  north  and  must  look  to 
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the  east  for  relief.  Although  there  is  considerable  German  activity 
in  Finland,  no  definite  attempt  has  been  so  far  made  to  eject  the 
Allied  troops  from  the  Kola  Peninsula,  and  according  to  the  latest 
reports  the  Finnish  Army  is  unwilling  to  be  led  against  the  Allies. 
The  knowledge  of  this  unwillingness  prompted  the  German  Emperor 
to  offer  to  abandon  operations  against  Eastern  Karelia  if  the  Allies 
would  withdraw  from  the  Murman  region.  Whether  the  offer  was 
made  in  good  faith,  or  not,  is  no  matter;  its  rejection  by  the  Allies 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  policy  of  the  Entente  Powers  is  to 
reconstitute  a  belligerent  front  in  Russia  in  order  to  weaken  German 
pressure  on  the  Western  front  by  the  diversion  of  troops  from  West 
to  East. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  at 
Baku,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  Armenian  troops  to  fight, 
the  War  Cabinet  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  a 
British  force  in  the  town,  and  on  September  1st  orders  were  sent 
to  General  Dunsterville  to  evacuate  the  place.  These  orders  were 
carried  out  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  British  force,  which  only 
consisted  of  a  small  brigade,  was  withdrawn  to  Enzeli.  It  is 
impossible  to  question  the  expediency  of  this  step  without  further 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation,  but  considering  the  economic  and 
strategical  interests  involved  in  the  ’  retention  of  Baku,  it  was  dis¬ 
appointing  to  learn  that  our  bold  attempt  to  retain  possession  of  the 
town  had  ended  in  abortive  results.  Baku  is  now  in  Turkish  hands, 
but  British  troops  still  occupy  Enzeli  and  Krasnovodsk,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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